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PREFACE. 
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W'HEN the Publishers asked me to compile this Book, I anticipated a considerable amount of pleasure 
in the work before me. I need scarcely say that my anticipations were more than realized. In 
selecting poetry fitted for young people I necessarily searched through many poems suitable both for young 
and old, nearly all of which afforded me great pleasure. 

Poems, or portions of poems, fn^m all, or almost all, the eminent Poets will be found here — both the 
living and the dead. That the young people for whom this Book has ])een especially prepared will 
thoroughly enjoy the feast before them I have little doubt. Not only will that love of poetry, inherent in 
the young, be gratified, but their taste for art will be improved and gratified also, in gazing upon the 
number of beautiful cuts with which this work is filled. On nearly every page mil be found Illustrations 
by Artists whose names are no less eminent than those of the Poets. 

Within these pages will be found poems of all sorts — grave and gay, pathetic and humorous — the 
best of each kind, to suit the minds of young readers, from an early age to those who are more advanced ; 
80 that the little ones still in the nursery may find as much pleasure in '* Poems and Songs" as their sisters 
in the school-room, or "the boys home for the holidays." 

Perhaps these pages may be glanced over by others than yoinig people. Let me venture to hope that 
they may find favour m their eyes also. Indeed, I scarcely think they can fail to do so — for who could 
help being pleased with i)()etry gleaned from most of the l)est Poets, and pictures from the pencils of some 
of our best Artists ? 

In appearing so sure of the success of this Book, I feel I do not lay myself open to the chaige of 
vanity or conceit, for my work can deserve no praise, — any more than the butler who places the meats 
before the guests can be praised for the excellence of the dinner. 

I have thought it best in the arrangement of " Poems and Songs " to place all the poems of each 
Author together, and that each Poet should stan<l as his name came alphabetically. 

In speeding this Book upon its journey into the world, I feel 1 am parting with a good friend, whose 
presence has occupied and cheered me through dark hours ; each song and poem exercising some brightening 
or softening influence of its own on me, Uke the separate good qualities of some valued friend. 

I speed it in its present form only, as one of the public, to welcome it in another ; and this I sincerely 
hope all the rest of the public may do. 

I have only to add my l)est thanks to the Authors who have given kind permission to publish the 
following poems: — Mr. William Allingham, "Robin Redbreast," page 9; "Outward Boimd," page 11; 
"Homeward Bound," page 12. Dr. W. C. Bennett, "Baby May," page 37 ; "Lidlaby," page 39 ; "Those 
Little Blue Shoes," page 36 ; " Cradle Song," page 40. Mr. Robert Browning, " How they Brought the 
Good News," page 46 ; " The Pied Piper of HameUn," page 47. Miss Amell/i B. Edwards, " My Jessie," 
page 95. 

My best thanks are due also to the Publishers of the late Canon Kingsley for permitting the 
following poems to appear in these pages :— "The Lost Doll," "A Farewell," "The Sands of Dee," "The 
Three Fishers " ; also to Miss Rossetti for kind permission to publish several of her charming little poems. 

LUCY D. SALE BARKER. 
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Hovr varied are thn images arising to my sight, 
■ Of those who wished to shim the wrong, who loved and prized the rigiit 
Yet from the silken honds of sloth they vainly strove to fly. 
Which held them gently prisoned in the street of By-and-bye. 

A youth aspired to climb the height of Learning'e lofty hill ; 

"What dimmed hia bright intelligence T— what quelled his (Mirnesl willT 

Why did the object of his quest still mock his wistful eye i — 

Too long, alas ! he tarried in the street of By-aud-bye. 

"My projects thrive," the merchant said; — "when doublcl is my store 
How freely shall my ready gold be showered among tlie poor ! " 
Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the raowmer's l«ir to dry ; 
He never journeyed onward from the street of By-and-bye I 

" Forgive thy erring brother, he has wept and suffered long ! " 
I said to one ; who anaivered^" He hath done me grievous wrong ; 
Yet will I seek my brother, and foipve him ere I die." 
Alas ! Death shortly found him in the street of By-and-bye ! 

The wearied worldling muses u^wn lost and wasted days, 
Resolved to turn itEREAiTER from the error of bis ways, 
To lift his grovelling ihoiights from earth, and fix them on iho sky ; 
Why does ho linger fondly in tlie street of By-and-bye? 

Then shun the spot, my youthful friends ; work on while yet yim may i 

Let not old age o'ertake you aa you slothfuUy delay, 

Lost you should gaze around you, and discover with a sigh, 

You have reached the house of " Sever " — by the street of " By-aud bye." 

— Abd*. 



THE MISTAKEN STAG. 
FaUf. in Verse. 



A HA^tDSOMB stag, ono tiununet'B day 

Was waiiileriiig near a lake, 
And walking in to cool hk feet, 
Said: "Here a 1*81 I'll take." 

And looking down into lUe etream, 

Refltct«il saw his head, 
His splendid antk-re branching out, 

HU nostrils gleaming red 



Then glancing at his slender legs. 

He thought them poor and email. 
Felt angry at the slim, slight things, 
And wished he 'd none at alL 

Just tlien an angry growl was heard, 

A liim came in sight; 
Thi^ stag, with beating heart sprang up, 

Ami rapidly took fl'"'>* 




The iJeuder legs he had abused 
Did him good service now, 

The lion soon was left behind, 
The stag knew scarcely liow. 

But so it was; those active legs 

And little nimhlu feet 
Had gallojwd swiftly o'er the turf. 

And nmde a good retreat. 

Poor stag ! he renches now a wood, 
And thinks he 'II shelter find ; 

He 's filled with joy — the lion too: 
Tliey 're of the self-same mind. 

The savage lion sees the slag 
Plunge in amongst the tree^ 

His horns are caught, he cannot move. 
Hia blood now seems to freeze. 



The linu quifkly follows him: 

And, when it is too late. 
The stag, with bitter seU-repi-oach, 

Bemoans Iub hapless fate. 

" 1 have indeed deceived myself; 

Oh! Woe is me!" he cries; 
■'My antlers, which I valued so. 

Have wrought my death," he siglia. 

" My slender lega, my UtUe feet. 
Which I did BO despise. 
Did all they could to save aiy life," 
And so the jioor stag dies. 

A warning, children, we may take 
From tliis old tale so sad : 

We oft*n think what 'a IhuI is best, 
And what is good is IkkI. 

— .Esop. 



THE LTOff AND THE MOUSE. 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 
Fable in IW^. 



% was sleeping one hot aUDinier'B ilay. 
Enjoying his aftenioon doze, 
But I don't think he snored in a Ijonliko way, 
For a mouse ran right over hiB nose. 

The lion was tickled, and woke in a rage; 
The \ntar little mouse aliook with fear; 
He murmured,— " Oh, sir, spare my life! I' 



The lion said,— "No. your lost moment is here," 
And, inUei?d, he lookeJ terribly grim: 
" For ymir children and wife you may drop juet a 

Then I '11 eat you, for that is my whim." 



The little mouse cried, — "If my life yo 
Your kindness indeed I '11 re]jay ; '' 

Tliegrim lion looked and said, — "How 
Talk nonsense to me in this way t 



,but 



spare, 







A pipuy like you neither friend is nor foe," 
But the lion looketl kind as he s]xiku; 
smiled, as he said, — "There, I irill let you 



ow I '11 sleep as I did ere 1 i 



The gkd little mouse ran olT verj- fast ; 

A (irottiftd and gay mouse was he; 
He Uiought to himself though tlie danger \ 
I past, 
rEow good was that lion to me ! " 




_ ow before very long, — so old stories tell, — 

The lion by hunters was caught ; 
He WHS wounded, and bound with ationg ropes where 
he fell. 

And hia strength then seemed turned into nought. 

The mouse heard the roar, which onee frightened 
hint so 1 

The ciitise he now hastened to see, — [woe. 

Set to work Willi his to^th, when he saw liie friend's 

Uuiwed the rope through, and so set him free. 



Sow you see, little people, the weak and the small, 
Willi a will con do good if they choose 

Be grateful, and active, and helpful to all. 

While you 're i-hildren, — there 's no time to lose. 



POEMS AKT) soyas ron rouxa people. 



THE BALD KJTIGHT. 

Fahle m Vert.: 



I A PAKTr of huntamen wnnt limiting rnie d.iy 
Uii thi'it' horses so gallant and bravp ; 

L Among ihent a knight with a wig on his head -. 
He was bald, and indeed did not Eiliavv. 



■When hia horse jumped, and jiranced, and e 
vetted about, 

He thought of his fine head of hair. 
Put his hand to his head — a wry look on his iatx, | 

Then a amile, when he found the wig ther& 




L Hi' thought with alarm, and a sinking of heart. 
How he might lose hia wig in tiie run ; 
low cold he would be, how absurd he would 

How the otiiera would think it good fun. 

I Before very long he detented his wig, 

To him such a trouble and bore, 
\k. weight \>i\ tuH mind, aa well as his head, 

It troubled him still more and more. 



At laet the wind rose, and blew a great puff, 

Away went the hat and the wig ; 
The poor knight was bald, hia friends laughed 
aloud, 

But the knight cared for that not one fig. 

At least if he did, he concealed well his pain. 
And joined in the joke with great glee, 

He pulled up his hnrsc, laughed a^ loud as the l%st, 
Said : " Xo wonder the wig has left me. 



" The haire in my wig once grew on a heail. 
That head is now shaven and shorn. 
What woniler they left me who am a new friend. 
When they left him with whom they were bom )" 

— .^Oi'. 



THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 



THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 
Fable in Verse. 



On'e day a hungry, greedy wolf, 

In entiufi much too fast, 
Had lotlgej u hone within his throat, 

Each moment seemed his last 



H« cried for help, and straggled liaril, 
His breath could scarcely dniw; 

Hiti pain and anguish shaiper grew, 
Uu suffered more and more. 




At last a crane was passing near, 
And, coming close, she said : — 
" For money I will take it out," 

Willi said : — " Your fortune 's made. 



' I '11 freely ^ve so large a sum 
That rich you '11 ever be ; 
Pmy take this liorrid hone away 
That now is torturing me." 



It H-as agreed, and Mrs. Crane, 

Altliough she was alone, 
Tlihist hwid and neck right down his throat, 

And soon brought up the hone. 

Then having done what she agreed, 

And seeing Wolf at eaae,. 
She said : — " 1 'm glad I Bshed it out. 

And now, my payment, please." 



Tlie thankless wolf said :^" Payment, 
Enough you have your head ; 

\\nien once within my jaivs, I uiight 
Have snapped it off instead." 

— -Eaop. 



POEMS AND SOynfi FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



[•9se, niiininiH, wdataswcet little prizr I havofimnd! 

iiibin thai lay half-bemimbed on the grouud. i 

flciuyhl him and fed itimand warmed in my breast, ' 
kud now he *s as nimble and blithe as the best. 



Ijook, l)>ok, how he Ruttere; — He'll slip !mm my hold-^ 
Ah, rogue! you've forgotten both hunger ami coldl * 
But indeed 'tis in vain, (or I shan't set you fi'ee, 
For all your whole life you 're a prisoner for me. 




Wfll hoii.-"*d iiud well fed, in your cage yi>ii will sing 
And make our dull ivinter as gay as the spring, 
But stay, — sim- 'tis cruel, viitii wings made to soar, 
To be ^ut up in prifion, and never tly nion?. 



And I. who have so often longed for a flight, 
tiliall I keep you prisoner? — Mamma — is it right 1 
No, come, pretty robin, I must set you free,— 
For yottr whistle, though sweet, would sound sadly tarn 
me. — Luct AlKlS. 




^ THE BEGGAR MAS. V 


^^m THE BEGGAR ItlAN. ■ 


^^^^K Around tlie fir<?, one wintry ni;.'ht, 


^\'hen. hark ! a gentle hand tlicy hear H 


^^^^K The faTDRTs rosy cliiMren sat ; 


Low tapping at the holti'il iluor ; ^H 


^^^H The faggot lent its ItlaziJig light, 


,\iid thus, to cain their willing eai, ^H 
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\ " Cold hlows the blast across the moor, ^^^^| 


^H 


^y ^"^X>^ ^ 


U The Rieet driven hisRiiig, in the wind, ^^^^^^| 




V^ ^ ^ 


H Yon toilsome mountain lies hefitro — ^^^^^H 


T 




1 A (Ireat 


y. treeless waste behind. ^^^^^^1 


1 " My eyes are weak And dim with age, ^^^^^H 
\ No mad, no path, can I desor}- ; ^^^^^H 


J 


A 


\^U 


^ 


-- 


J An<l these poor ra^'s iU stand the rage ^^^^^H 


^V 






1 Of such a keen inclement sky. ^^^^^| 


^^H "So faint ar 


Q— these totterinc feet 




" Open yonr ho»j>itahle door, ^^^^B 


^^^H No more my fpphle frame enn bear 


; 


Ami shield me from the biting blast ; ^ 


^^^H My ginkin^ lienrt for^'ets ta heat. 




Cold, coid it hlowB across the moor. ■ 


^^^^k And dnftuig buows my tomb prepan 


e. 


The weary moor that I have jiassed." ■ 


IL 


J 



POEMS AND BONGS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE. 



With haatj' stupa the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor lialf-froien bi-g^j-ar man, 
With slinking iimba, aiiU poUid face. 

The littlp childron flockinf- came, 

And Vr'iiriiied his atifi''nin^ hands in theirs, 
And busily the good old dame 

A i:om{ortjkble mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul, 
And slowly down his wrinkled che«k 

The hip round tear was seen to roil, 
And told the thanks he could nut 




The children, too, began to sigh. 

And all their merry chat was o'er ; 
And yet they felt, tliey knew not why, 

Uore glad than they had done before 

— LUCV AlKIN. 



BOBIir REDBREAST. 




Good bye, good bye to Siimtner, 

For Summer 's neatly done ; 
The garden Bmiliiig faintly, 
Cool breezes in tlie aim. 
Our tliniBhes now are silent. 

Our Bwallowa floivn awiiy — ' 

But Robin 's here, in coat of brown, 
With ruddy breast-knot piy. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

Robin dear I 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the fallinij of ttie year. 



Bright yellow, red, and omnge, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 

The trees are Indian princes. 
But soon they '11 turn to ghosts. 

The leathery ]>cars and apples 
Hang rueset on the bough ; 



It a Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
T will soon be Winter now. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin t 
For pinching days are near. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNO PEOPLE. 



The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatatack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winda whistle 

And moan all ronnd the house 
The frosty ways like itnn, 

Tlic branches plumed witli s 

Alas ! in Winter, dead and dark, 

Where can pwtr Rubin go 1 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin deur '. 
And a crumb of breud for Robin, 
His little heart to elieer. 

— AUJNQHAM. 




ottt'^'aud Bouis'D. 




OUTWARD BOUND. 



Glink-dlink-clixr ! goes our Hainllass. 

"Ahoy!" — "Hfiul in!" — "Let go'" 
Tarda braced and aaila set,^ 

Flaps uncurl and flow. 

'_ » that watch from shore are ivet, 

(How bright their wclconio ahont' \) 
IVhile, bending anftly to the bwezo, 
And mailing throuj^ the parli'd avas. 

Our gallant ship glides on. 



ThouRh one ha* left a sweetheart, 

And one haa left a wife. 
Twill ne^tr do to mojie and fret, 

Or curse a aailor'a life. 
See, far away they aif,'nal yi't — 

Tliey dwindle — fade — they 're jfone ! 
For duahin;; outwards, bold and brave, 
And sprinjring light from wave to wave. 

Our nieny ship flies on. 



Gay spreads the sparkling ocean : 

But many a Rloomy night 
flnil sliimiy morrow must 1* met 

Fjt next we heave in eight. 
The iMirtliig lonk we 'II ne'er forget. 

The kiss, the benison, 
Ab round the rolling world we go. 
Goil Hess you all! — blow, breezes, blow! 

Sail on, good ship, sail on ! 

— Allikgham. 




KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. 



Sib .Ioh-v ami Sir Eevia were knights of old, 

Who went to the Holy Land ; 
Eacli hail a spirit free and bold, 

Each had a finu, strong hand ; 
Each showed, by the croga upon his vest. 

He Lad chosen the Christian's part — 
T is one thinj; to wear it upon the breast, 

Another, ivithin the heart. 
Wise in connsel, and bold iii Hght, 
Tell me whieh was the Chrislian knight ? 

Sir John, he prized the wine-cup well, 

And sat at the banquet long. 
He loved the boastful tale to teil, 

And tn sing the boiBt<>roua song. 
He slew the foe who for nicny cried. 

And burned his castle down. 
He wasled the coiintry, far and wide. 

And won what he trailed renown : 
But his deeila were hateftd in Heaven's sight, 
Lei no ont call him a Christian knight. 




Sir Bevis supported the widows' cause, 

And upheld the cir])hana' claim — 
Did giKnl, but never for man's upplauae. 

For little he sought for fame. 
When Ilia most bitter f* he found 

Bleeding upon the plain. 
His tliirst he quenched, and hia wounds he bound, 

And brought him to life again. 
Gentle in peace, as bmve in tight. 
Was not Sir Bevis a Chriatian knight J 

Those warlike times, tliey have passed away — 

Knights wear the Red Cross no more ; 
But enntiasts exist in modem day. 

Great as in days of yore. 
Gentle, generous, true, and kind, 

E'en in the child we aee ; 
That he may be of a chivalrous mind. 

Though but of a low degree. 
Guaniing the weak, and loving tlie right, 
Be each British boy as a Christian knight 
— A. L. 0. E. 



THE LITTLE BOY AND THE STARS. 




THE LITTLE BOY AND TIIK STARS. 



You little twiukliii'; stars, that sliiiii; 

Above my hciul »<> lii;;h. 
If I Jia.l but a. ]iair of wings, 

I'd join you in the sky. 

I am not liiipjiy lyin;j here, 
With noitluT Ixiok not toy; 

For I ant sent to beii, tjecause 
I 've been a uauglity boy. 

If you wilt listen, little stars, 

1 11 tell you all I did : 
I only said I would not do 

The thing tliat I was bid ! 

I 'm six years old this very day, 
And I can wTite and ivad. 

And not to have my own way yet 
Is very hard indeed. 

I do not know how old you are. 
Or whether you can speak ; 

But you may ttvinkle all night long, 
And play at hide-and-seek. 



If I were with voti, little stare, 

ll.iw merrily 'we'd roll 
Aenis.s t)ie skies and through the clouds, 

And round about the Pole I 

The moon, tJiat once was round and full. 

Is now a silver boat ; 
We'd launch it off that bright^*dged cloud, 

And then — how we should float ! 

Does anyboily sny, " Be still," 
WJien you would dance or playl 

Dovf anyboily hinder you 

\\lieii you would have your way I 

Oh ! ti-11 mc, little stars, for much 

1 w.mder why you go 
The whole night long from east to west, 

So patiently and slow) 

" Vi'ii have a Father, little child, 
. WHio guides us on our way; 
We never question— when He spieaks 
We listen and obey." 

— ^AuKT Eppib. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 




DAJIE DUCK'S FIRST LECTURE ON EDUCATION. 



Old Mother Duck has hatched n brood 
Oi Ducklinga,, small ami callow : 

Tlu'ir little wiiigs aro short, tlieir down 
la mottled gruy and yellow. 

There is a quiet little stream 

That niiiB into tlie moat, 
Where tall green eedgea apreail their leaves, 

Aiid wat^Nlilies float. 

Cli'se by the margin of the brook 
The old Duck made her nest, 

Of straw, and leaves, and withered grass. 
And down from her uwii breast. 

And there she sat for four long weeks. 

In rainy days and fine, 
Until tlie Ducklings all came out— 

Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. 

One peeped out from beneath her wing, 

One scrambled on her back : 
"That's very rude," said old Dame Duck, 

" Get off ! quack, quack, quack, quack ! 

" T is close," said Dame Duck, slmvitig out 

The egg-ahcUs with her bill . 
"Besides, it never eiiita young ducks 

To k«ep them sitting stilL" 

i6 



So, rising from !ier neat, she said, 

" Now, children, look at me : 
A well-hred duck should waddle so. 

From side to side — d' ye see ) " 

"Yes," said the little ones, and then 

She went on to explain : 
"A well-bred duck tunis in its toes 

As I do : — try again." 

"Yes," said the Ducklings, waildlJng on: 
"That's bettor," said their mother ; 

" But well-hred ilucks walk in a row. 
Straight — one behind another." 

" Yes," said the little Ducks again, 

All waddling in a row. 
" Now to the pond," said old Dame Duck : 

Splash, splash ! and in they go. 

" Let me swim first," said old Dame Duck. 

"To this side, now to that: 
Tliere, snap at those great bi-owTi-winged flie^ 

They make young ducklinga fat. 

"Now, when you reach the ]>oultry-yiird, 

The hen-wife, Molly Head, 
Will feed you with llie other fowls, 

On brau and moshea-up bread. 



THE CLOCKiya-BESi 



"The liena will peck and fight, hut 
mind, 

I hope that all of you 
Will gobble up the food as fast 

As well-bred ducks should do. 




" You 'd better get into the dish, 

XTnless it is too small ; 
In that case, I should use my foot, 

And overturn it alL" 



The riucklings d d as they were bid, 
And fuund the plan bo good. 

That, from that da> the other fowls 
Got hardly an\ food. 

'—Aunt Effik. 



THE CLOCKING-HEN. 



" Will you take a wiilk with me, 

My little wife, to-ilayT 
There 's liariey in the barley-field. 
And hay-seed in the hay," 



"Clock, clock, clock, clock!" 

Said the Clocking-Hen: 
"My little chicks will soon be hatched, 

I '11 think about it then." 

The Clocking-Hen sat on her nest, 

She niado it in the hay; 
Altd warm and snug beneath her bresst 
A do»jn white egg« lay. 



"Thank you," said the Clocking-Hen; 

" I 've something else to doj 
I 'ni busy sitting on my egga, — 

I cannot walk with yoii. 




I Ii, crack! went all the eggs; 
i hH drwpped the chickens small 1 
■' Clock!" said the Clocking- Hen, 
'■ Now I have you alL 

" Come along, my little chicks, 
1 11 take ft walk vn\ii you." 

" Hollo ! " said the Barn-door Cock, 
" Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 

—Auin' Efto. 
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^^^ POEMS A^*^ 
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^ M 


^^^^^H A COCn^EB MADE TO ORDER. ^^^| 


^^^^^^^^ HDSOBT Spider made a web 


The hungry Spider sat and watched 


^^^■^ Of thread so very fine. 


The linppy little Flies ; 


^^^H Vour tiny lingera scarce could fe«I 


It saw all round about its head, 


^^^H The little slender line. 


It had BO many eyes. 


^^^^H Bound-about, and round-about, 


Round-about^ and round-about. 


^^^^1 And round-about it spun, 


And round-about they go, 


^^^H Straight across and back again, 


Across the web and back again, 


^^H Until the web was done. 


Kow high— now low. 


^^^^ Ob, what & pretty shining web 


" I am hungry, very hungry," 


^^^^L It was, when it was done ! 


Said the Spider to a Fly 


^^H The little Flies aU came to sec 


" If you were caught within the web, 


^^^^1 It hanginfj! in the sun. 


You very soon should die." 


^^^^B Round-about, and round-about, 




^^^B And round-about they danced. 


And round-about once more, 


^^^H Acroe» the web and hack again 


A.Toas the web and back again 


^^^^^^ They darted and they glanced. 


They flitted as before. 


^^^^^H For all the we 


■e much t<io wise 


^^^^^^^^B To venture near 


e Spider ; 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ They flapped 


ttlc wings, and flew ^^^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ In rather w 


^^M 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H Round-about. 


round-about, ^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^^^ft And round 


about ^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^L Across the w 


b and back ogam, ^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H then 


hey Sew away. ^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^Br.' 


— Atl.N'T Fffie. ^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^ 


^ 




THE UTTLE HARE. 



Beyond the palings of the pnrfc 

A Hare had made her form, 
Boneath a drooping fern, tlint made 

A ehelt«r snug and wann. 

She slept nntil the dayhght came. 

And all thtn;|B wi^re awake. 
And then the Hare, with noiseless steps, 

Crept softly from the brake. 

She stroked her whiskers with her pawB, 

Looked timidly around 
With open eyes, and eare erect 

That caught the smallest auund. 

Tlip Fii'ld-Mouse rustled in the grass, 

The Squirrel in the trees, 
But Puss was not at all afraid 

Of common sounds like these. 



She frisked and gambolled with deligllti 

And cropped a leaf or two 
Of clover and of tender praas, 

That glistened in the dew. 

What was it, then, that made bei start, 

And run away so fast J 
She heard the distant sound of hound^ 

She heard the huntsman's blast. 

Tally-ho!— boy! tally-ho! 

The hounds are in full cry; 
Ehew! t-hew! — in scarlet coata 

The men are sweeping by. 

80 off she set with a spring and a boun^fl 
Over the meadows and open ground, 1 

Faster than hunter and faster than honnd 
And on^and on — till she lost the soundi 
And away went the little Hare. 

—Aunt Em* 



J 




Pbsbt-Cat lives in the Ben'anta' hall, 
She cim set up her Ijock, and purr; 

The little Mic« livi> in a urnck in the wall. 
But they hanlly Jure venture to stir ; 

For whenever they think of taking the air. 

Or filling their little maws, 
The FuBsy-Cat aays, ''Come out, if you date ; 

I will catch you nil with my claws." 




ScrahMo, Bcrahhle, scrabble I went all the little Mice, 
For they eniell the Cheshire cheese. 

The Pussy-Cat said, " It smells very niue, 
Mow do come out, if you please." 

"Squeak!"3aid the little Mouse; "squeak, squeak, 
squeak ! " 

Said all the young ones too , 
" We never creep out when cats are about, 

Because we're afraid of you." 



^^^^^ ' POtSMB-AND S0SG8 FOn TOVNG PEOPLE. 


^^^H So the cimning old Cat laj down on a mat 


"Squeak!" said the little Mouse, "well creep out 


^^^1 By the lire iu tbe «ctvants' hall : 


And eat some Cheshire cheese ; 


^^^1 " If the little Mice peep, thcylt think I 'm asleep," 


That sUly old Cat ia asleep on the mat, 


^^H So she rolled herself up like a ball. 


And we may sup at our ease." 


^^^1 Nihhle, nibble, nibble ! wnt aU Uie little Mice, ■ 


^^^^L And they liuked their little paws ^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Tlien the cunning old Cat sprang up from the mat, ^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^L them her I^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^H Effie. J^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^ TEE TURTLE-DOVE'S NEST. ^^^| 




■•Coo," said t\w Turtle-Dove ^^^H 


^^^H The little Turtle-DoFe 


"Coo," said she. ^^M 


^^^B Made a pretty little nursery, 


"Oh, I love Ihce." said the Turtl6.DoTe« 


^^^H To please her little love. 


" And I love tkee." M 


^^^H She -was gentle, she was soft, 


In the long shady branches fl 


^^^^H And her large dark eye 


Of the dark pine-tree, J 


^^^^H Often turned to her mate, 


How happv were the Doves ^1 


^^^^^ Who was sitting close by. In their little nureeiy ! ■ 


^^^^^^^^^L_L_ ^EBMHF.<i6ife.^K. I^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^1 '^^^BJB^Bii^^^BKKB^^^ L^^^^l 


^^^^F ' ' ''^jppr ^1 


^^^H The young Tnrtle-Dnves 


Is this nursery of yours, ^| 


^^^H Ifever quarrelled in the neHt ; 


Littii: sister, little brother, ^M 


^^^H For they dearly Uived each other. 


Like the Turtk-Dnvc's neat — ^H 


^^H Though tlie> loved their mother best. 


Do you love one another? ^H 


^^H '■ Coo," said the little Doves : 


Are yon kind, are you gentle, '^M 


^^^H *' Coo," said she. 


As children ought to he I ^M 


^^^K .And they played together kindly 




^^^^H In the dark pine-tree. 


Is your own nursery. ^^| 


^^^M —Aunt £mB ^M 



LITTLE RAm-DROPS. 



LITTLE RAIN-DROPS. 




-■"'■^^^ 



Tell me, little Rain-Drops, 
la that the wiiy you play, 

Pitl<;r-patt«r, pitter-patter, 
AH the rainy day t 



WHERE do you come from. 
You little Drr>p3 of Rain, 
Pitter-patter, pitler-pattf r, 
Dowii the window pane T 

They won't let me walk. 

And they won't let me play, 

And they won't let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day. 

They put away my playthings 

Because I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks. 

And took Rway my ball. 



They say I 'm very naughty, 
Hut I 've nothing else to do 

But sit here at the window; 
I should like te play with you. 



The little Rain-Drops cannot speak, 

But " pitter-patter-pat " 
Means, " We can play on this aide, 

Why can't you play on that t" 

— Aunt Effih. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER. 



Tbb night conies on apace ; 
Chill blows the blast, and drives the snow in wreaths. 
Now every creature looks around for shelter; 
And whether man or beost, all move alike 
Towards their homes, and Imppy they who have 
A house to eureen them from the piercing cold ! 
Lol o'er the frost a reverend form advances, 
His hair white as the snow on which he treads, 
His forehead marked with many a careworn furrow, 
Wiose feeble boiiy, bending o'er a staff, 
Shows still that once it was the seat of strength, 
Though now it shakes like some old ruined tower, 
Gloth^l indeed, but not disgraced, with xags, 
He stilt maintains that decent dignity 
WTiich well becomes those who have served their 

country. 
With tottering alcpa he gains the cottage door: 
The wife within, who hears his hollow cough. 
And pattering of the stick upon the threshold, 
Sends out her little boy to see who 's there. 
Tlie child looks up to mark the stranger's face, 
And seeing it enlightened with a smile, 
Holds out his tiny hand to lend him in. 
Round from her work the mother turns her head, 
And views them, not ill pleased. 
The stranger whines not with a piteous tale, 
But only asks a little to relieve 




A poor old soldier's wants. 

The gentle matron brings the ready chair, 

And bids iuro sit to rest his weary limbs, 

And warm himself before her blazing tire. 

The children, full of curiosity, 

Flock round, and with their fingers in their mouthy ] 

Stand staring at him ; while the stranger, pleased. 

Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 

Proud of its seat, it wags its little feet, 

And prates and laughs, and plays with his white locka. 

But soon a change comes o'er the soldier's face; 

His thoughtful mind is turned on other days, 

When his own boys were wont to play around him, 

Who now lie distant from their native land 

In honourable but untimely graves; 

He feels how helpless and forlorn he is, 

And big round tears course down his withered cheeks; \ 

Hia toilsome daily labour at an end. 

In comes the wearied master of the house. 

And marks with satisfaction his old guest 

In the ehief scat, with all the children round him; 

His honest lieart is filled with manly kindness, — 

He bids him stay and share their homely meal, 

.\nd take with them his quarters for the night. 

The ag6i wanderer thankfully accepts. 

And by the simple hospilable board 

Forgeta the by-past haiilsbips of the day. 

— JOAKKA BaILUK. 



..1- j*Zr: 

THE MOOSE'S PETITION. 




THE MOUSE'S PETITION: 

Found in the Trap, ichere he had been confined 
all nifiht. 

Or, hear a peiisivu prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that Kiglis ; 
And never let thine heart bo abut 

Against the wretch's cries I 

For here forlorn and sad I sit 

Within this wiry gmte; 
And tremble at the approaching mom, 

Which brings impending fate. 



If e'er thy breast with freedom gloved. 
And spumed a tyrant's chain. 

Let not thy strong, oppressive force 
A free-bom mouac detain ! 



FOh! do not stuin with guiltless blood 
Thy hospitable hearth! 
Kor triumph that thy wiles betrayed 
A priie so little worth, 



The scattered );leamiiigs of a feast 
My fru)|al meals supply ; 

But if thy unrelenting he«rt 
That slender boon deny, — 
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The cheerful light, the vital air, 
Are blessings widt-ly given; 

Let Xature'B commoners enjoy 
The common gifts pf Heaven. 



So when destruction works unseen, 
^Vhich man, like mice, may share, 

^[ay some kind un^l dear thy path, 
And break the hidden suarc. 

— Mrs. BarbacuX 3 




.^^IS.A.DVE^TCRES AT MARGATE. 

I WAS in Morgnte last July, — I walked upon the pier, — 
I «iw a little vulgar boy — ^I said, " Wliat want you hepfll 
The gloom upon your youthful cJieek speaks anything hut joy." 
Agiun I said, " What make you here, you little vulgar boy 1 " 

He frowned, — that little vulgar boy — he deemed I meant to scoS — 
And when llie little hoort is big, a little "seta it off;" 
He put his finger in his mouth, — his Jittln bosom rose, — 
He hftd no little handkerchief to wipe his little nom! 

" Hark ! don't you hear, ray little man 1 it 's striking nifte," I said, 
" An hour when all good little boys and girls should be in bed ; 
Run home and get your supper, else your ma' will scold — oh, fi« ! — 
It 's very wrong, indeed it is, for little boys to cry ! " 

The tcaiKlrop in his little eye again began to sjidng, "^ 

His bosom throbbed with agony — ^he cried like anything ! 
I stopped, and, 'midst his sobs, I heard him murmur, "All ! 
I hav'n't gi>t no supper! and I hav'n't got no ma' 1 

" My father he is on the seas, — my mother 's dead and gone t 
And I nm here, on this here pier, to roam the world alone ; 
1 have not had, this live-long day, one drop to cheer my heart, 
Nor 'brown' to buy a bit of bread with,— let alone a tart. 

" If there 'a a soul will give me food, or find me in employ. 
By day ornij^ht, then 'bloic me fight'" (he was a vulgar boy); 
"And now I'm here, from this here pier it is my fixed intent 
To .jump — as many a chap kas done, from off the monument" 



MISADVENTURES AT MARGATE. 



"Cheer up ! cheer up ! my little man — cheer up ! " I kindly said ; 
" You are a naughty boy to take such things into your head : 
If you should jump from oflf this pier, you"d surely break your legs, 
Perhaps your neck — then Bogy 'd have you, sure as eggs are eggs ! 

" Come home with me, my little man — come home with me and sup \ 
My landlady is Mrs. Jones — we must not keep her up ; — 
There's roast potatoes on the lire, — enough for me and you — 
Come home, you little vulgar boy — I lodge at number two." 

I took him home to number two, — with charitable joy — 
I bade him wipe his dirty slioes — he was a vulgar boy, — 
And then I Siiid to Mrs. Jones — the kindest of her sex — 
" Pray, be so good as go and fetch a pint of double X." 

But ^Irs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise ; 

She said she **did not like to Avait on little vulgar boys." 

She with her api-on wip<}d the plates and, as she rubbed the delf, 

Said, *'I might go to Jericho, and fetch the beer myself." 

I did not go to Jericho — I went to Mr. Cobb 

I changed a shilling (which in town the i)eople call a "bob") ; 

It was not so much for myself as for that vulgar child. 

And I said, " A pint of double X — and please to draw it mild ! " 

When I came back, I gazed about — I gazed on stool and chair — 
I could not see my little friend — because he was not there ! 
I peeped beneath the tiible-cloth — beneath the sofa too, — 
I said, " You little vulgar boy ! why, what 's become of you ? " 

I could not see my table-spoons : — I looked, but couldn't see 
The little fiddle-pattern ones I use when I 'm at tea ; — 
I couldn't see my sugar-tongs — my silver watch — ^h dear ! 
I know 't was on the mantelpiece when I went out for beer. 

I couldn't see my Mackintosh ! — it was not to be seen ! 

Kor yet my best white beaver hat, — broad-brinmied, and lined with green ; 

My carpet-bag — my cruet-stand, — that holds my sauce and soy — 

My roast potatoes ! all are gone ! — and so 's that vulgar boy ! 

I rang the bell for ^Irs. Jones, for she was down beiow ; — 

" Oh, Mrs. Jones ! what do you think ? ain't this a pretty go ? — 

That horrid little vulgar boy, whom I brought here to-night, 

He 's stolen my things and run away." — Says she, " And sarve you right ! " 

Next morning I was up betimes — I sent the crier round. 
All with his bell and gold-laced hat, to say I 'd give a pound 
To find that little vulgar boy, who 'd gone and used me so ; 
But when the crier cried ** yesf^^ the people cried ^*0 no/" 

I went down to the " landing-place,*' — the glory of the town, 
There was a common sailor-mian .a- walking up and down : 
I told my tale — he seemed to think I 'd not been treated well; 
He called me " Poor green buffer ! " — what that means I cannot tell. 

That sailor-man he said he 'd seen, that! morning on the shore, 

A son — of something — 't was a name I never heard before — 

A little "gallows-looking chap," — dear me, what could he mean? 

With a "carpet-«oa6," and "mucking togs," and a hat turned up with green. 
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He spoke about his ^^ precious eyes^*' and said he *d seen him "sheer," — 
It 's very odd that sailor-men should talk so very queer ; 
And then he hitched his trousers up, as is, I 'm told, their use, — 
It 's very odd that sailor-men should wear those things so loose. 

A landsman said, "I tmg the chap, — he's been upon the ^mill,^ 
And 'cause he gammons so the flaU^ ve calls him Veeping Bill ! " 
He said " he 'd done me wenj brotmty and nicely stowed the stcag.^* — 
That's French, I fancy, for a hat, — or else a carpet bag. 

I went and told the constable my property to track ; 

He asked me if I did not wish that I might get it back ? 

I answered, "To be sure I do! — it's what I came about;" 

He smiled and said, " Sir, does your mother know that you are out ? " 

Not knowing what to do, I thought I 'd hasten back to town, 

And beg our own Lord Mayor to catch the boy who 'd " done me brown." 

His Lordship very kindly said he 'd try to find him out. 

But he " rather thought that there were several vulgar boys about." 

He sent for the Inspector then, and I described the ^^swag,'^ — 
My "Mackintosh," my sugar-tongs, my spoons, my carpet-bag; 
He promised that the New Police should all their power employ. 
But never to this hour have I beheld that little vulgar boy ! 

Remember, then, what (when a boy) I 've heard my grandma' tell, 
"Be warned in time by others' harm, and you SHALii DO FULL well;" 
Don't link yourself with vulgar folk who've got no tixed abode, 
Tell lies, use naughty words, and say they "trw/i (he// may be hlowed/^' 

Don't take too much of double X ! and don't at night go out 
To fetch your beer yourself, but make the pot-boy bring your stout ! 
And when you go to Margate next, just stop and ring the bell, 
Give my respects to Mrs. Jones, and say I 'm pretty well. 

— Barham. 



-♦♦- 



THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 



OcH ! the Coronation ! what celebration 

For emulation can with it compare ? 
When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 

And the Duke of Leinster, all in oixler did repair! 
'T was there you 'd see the New Polishemen 

Making a skrimmage at half after four. 
And the Lords and Ladies, and the Miss O'Gradys, 

All standing round before the Abbey door. 

Their pillows scorning, that self-same morning 

Themselves adorning, all by candle-light, 
With roses and lilies, and daffy down dillies, 

And gould and jewels, and rich di'monds bright. 
And then approaches five hundred coaches. 

With General Dullbeak — Och ! 't was mighty fine 
To see how asy bould Corporal Casey 

With his sword drawn, prancing, made them keep 
the line. 



Then the Guns' alarums, and the King at Arums 

All in his Garters and his Clarence-shoes, 
Opening the massy doors to the bould Ambassydors, 

The Prince of Potboys, and great hay then Jews; 
T would have made you crazy to see E^terhazy, 

All jools from his jasey to his di'mond boots, 
With Alderman Harmer, and that swate charmer. 

The famale heiress. Miss Anja-ly Coutts. 

And Wellington, walking with his sword drawn, 
talking 

To Hill and Hardinge, haroes of great fam^ : 
And Sir Do Lacy, and the Duke Dalmasey 

(They called him Sowlt afore he changed hisft&me), 
Themselves presading Lord Melbourne, lading 

The Queen, the darling, to her royal chair. 
And that line ould fellow, the Duke of Pell-Mello^ 

The Queen of Portingal's Chargy-de-fair. 
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Hien tile Noble Pnissians, likewise the Russians, 
In fine loced Jackets with their guiilden cuffs, 
And thp Bavarians, and (hi' proud Hungarians, 
And Everythini^'ariuns all in fura and raaSf, 
_ Then Mistbur Spaker.with Misthur Piys the Quaker, 
il in the gallery you might persave ; 
tat Lord Brouglmm was missing, and gtine a-fishing, 
Ounly crass Lord Essex would not give him lave. 

There was Baron Alten himself exalting, 

And Prince Von Schwartzenberj,', and many 

Oeh ! I 'd Ije bothered and entirely smothered 
To tell the liatf of 'em was to the fore j 

With the swate Peeresses, in their crowns and 
dresses, 
And Aldermanesees, and the Btiard of Works ; 

But Mehemet Ali said, unite gintaly, 

" J 'd he proud to see the likes among the Turks \ " 

Then the Queen, heaven blesa her I och \ they did 

In her purple garameiits and hergoulden Crown : 
Like Venus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 

With eight young ladies houlding up her gown, 
Sure 'twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 

The big druniR bating, and the trumpets blow. 
And Sir George Smart ! O ! ho play'd a Consarto, 

With his four-and- twenty fiddlers all in a row ! 

Then the Lortl Archbishop held a goulden dish up, 
For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 

Saying, " Please your Glory, great Queen Vic-tory ! 
Ye '11 give the Clargy lave to dhrink your health ! " 

Ilfaen bis Riverenee, retreating, discooraed the 
meeting: 
I " Boys ! Here 's your Queen ! deny il if you can 1 
^ftitd if any bould traitnur, or iufarir.r craythur, 
I Sneezes at that, I 'd like to see the man ! " 



Then the Nobles kneeling to the Powers appealing, 

" Heaven send your Majesty a glorious reigni " 
And Sir Claudius Hunter, he did confront her, 

All in his scarlet gown and goulden chain. 
The great Lord May'r, too, sat in his chair, too; 

But mighty serious, looking fit to cry. 
For the Eari of Suney, all in his hurry. 

Throwing the thirteen^ hit him in the eye. 

Then there was prenehinfi.and good store of speechin^ 

With Uukesand Manjuiseson bended knee; 
And they did splash her with raal Macasahur, 
And the Queen said, •' Ah ! then thank ye all for 

Then the trumpets braying, and the organ playing. 
And sweet trombones, with their silver toneal 

But Lord Rolle was rolling— 't was mighty consoling 
To think his Lordship did not break his bones ' 

Then the cranics and custard, and the licef and 
musUtr<l, 

All on the tombstpnes like a poultherer's shop; 
With lobsters and whitebait, and other sweetmeat^ 

And wine and nagua, and Imparial Pop 1 
There were cakes and apples in all the chapels, 

With fine polonies, and rich mellow pears — 
Och ! the Count Von Strogonoff, sure he got prog 
enougli, 

Tlic sly old villain, underneath the stAirs. 



thundereil, and the people 



Then the 

wondered, 

Crying, "Long live Victoria, our Royal Queen ! " 
Och ! if myself should live to be a hundred, 

•Sure it s the proudest day that I '11 have seea 1 
And now I 'vu endtd, what I pretended. 

This narration splendid, in swat« poe-thry ; 
Ye dear bewiteher, just hand the pitcher, 

Faix, it's myself that's getting mighty dhry. 
— Barbah. 



THE JACKDAW OF RHF.IMS. 



'Tone miMT Carvus adea roniricnliic stimulis eompnocia* tuit, et extcnXio tatu tantt^re eicinutirivlt. ut eilnde 
incipent, laaciem cantinlieral, niimsiii rllHiiii averuntur, DfC unpLiui cmcitsret: prnntB iiDeltuca ci ilclliieluul, ot ills p«ailuUi 
oinnei rncetian intcnuisit, et lani iiim-er ■|>paruil ut omms rjut miHreKrni." • • • 

" Tunc (bhw mctrdoltbua nianditiiit ut nimii (urcm ihAolvtnot ; qua rocln, COrrui, omaihiii lairaatlbui. propcdicm 
rtprlitinun uuiitatriu recuperavit."— 2>< lUtul. Otd. Cutrrc 




Tira Jackdaw sut on the Cardinal's chair; 

Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 
Many a monk, and many a friar. 
Many a knight, and many a squire. 

With a great many more of lesser degree, — 



In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they ser\'ed the Lord Primate on bended knea, 

Kever, I ween, Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in Ixwks, or dreamt of in dreama. 
Than the Cardinal Loni Archbishop of Rheims! 
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In and out Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here and there Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cakes, And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall. 
Mitre and crosier ! he hopped upon all ! 

With saucy air, He perch'd on the chair 

Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat ; 

And he peered in the face Of his Lordship's 
Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
" We two are the greatest folks here to-day! " 

And the priests with awe, As such freaks 
they saw. 
Said, "The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw ! " 

The feast was over, the board was clear'd 
The flawns and the custards had all disappear'd. 
And six little Singing-boys, — dear little souls! 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came in order due. Two by two, 
Marching, that grand refectory through! 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Emboss'd and fill'd with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Xamur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to matclv 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown, ^ 

Carried lavender-water, and eau do Cologne; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more A napkin bore. 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink. 
And a Cardinal's Hat mark'd in "permanent ink." 

The great Lord Caminal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dress'd all in white: 

From his finger he draws His costly tuixjuoise ; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight By the side of his plate. 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing. 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring I 



There *s a cry and a shout. And a deuce of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they 're about, 
But the monks have their pockets all tum'd inside 
out; 

The friars are kneeling. And hunting, and 
feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling 

The Cardinal drew Off each plum-colour'd shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view; 

He peeps, and he feels In the toes and the heels ; 
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They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— They turn up the rugs. They examine the 
mugs : — 

But, no ! — no such thing ; — They can't find the 

RING ! 

And the Abbot declared that, "when nobody 

twigg'd it. 
Some rascal or other had popp'd in, and prigg'd it!" 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 
He caird for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger, and pious grief. 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief I 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the deyil, and wake in a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 

drinking. 
He cursed him in cougliing, in sneezing, in 

winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying. 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying! — 
Xever was heard such a terrible curse! 

But what gave rise To no little surprise, 
Nobody seem'd one penny the worse! 

The day was gone. The night came on, 
The monks and the Friars they search'd till dawn; 

When the Sacristan saw. On crumpled claw. 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw; 

No longer g-ay. As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seem'd to be turned the wrong 

way;— 
His pinions droop'd — he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 

His eye so dim. So wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, " That *8 

him! — 
That's the 'scamp that has done this scandalous 

thing ! 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal's 
King!" 

The poor little Jackdaw, When the monks he 
saw. 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 
And turn'd his bald head, as much as to say, 
" Pray be so good as to walk this way! " 

Slower and slower. He limp'd on before. 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door. 
When the first thing they saw. 
Midst the sticks and the straw. 
Was the ring in the nest of that little 
Jackdaw! 



Then the gnat Lord Cardinnl tall'd for his book, 
And off thai temble curse he took; 

The mute expression Served in lieu of cou- 
fession, 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary alisolution! 
— When those worda were heatd, That poor little 

biid 

Woe 80 changed in a moment^ 't was really absurd. 
He grew sleek, and fat ; In addition to tliat, 
A fresh crop of foatheis came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more Even than before; 
But no loDger it wogg'd with an impudent air, 
No longer he perch'd on the Oaidinal'a chair. 

He hopp'd now abont With a gait devout ; 
At Matins, at Vespers, ho never was out ; 



And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
He always seem'd telling the Confessor's beads. 
If any one lied, — or if any one awore, — 
Orslumber'd in prayer-time and happen'd to snore, 

That good Jackdaw Would give a great "Caw," 
As much as to say, "Don't do so any more! " 
While many remark'd, as his manners they saw. 
That they " never had known such a pious 
Jackdaw! " ' 

He long lived the pride Of that country side, 
And at last in the odour of sanctity dieil ; 

When, as words were too faint, His merits to 

The Conclave determined to make him a Soiut! 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It's the custom at Rome, new names to bestow. 
So they cauoaized him by the name of .liiu Crow! 





"MaKMA," «*'(! Etlx'l, aiiil she raised 
Hot great blue eyes to mine, 

"Toll me the grandest sight joii 've se 
Not pretty, you know, but/n&" 



" Darling," I aiiswereii, "wli.tt call I suyl 
Graiid sights 8o many there are 

Id this glorious world in wliich we live, 
That we neod not journey for. 
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" A mountain ia grand with ita snow-capjwj loji, 

Rearing its head to the aky; 
Or a deep ravine, with its riij^ed sides, 

And the waters rushing by. 

" But the grandest and most glorious sight, 

Darling, I 've ever seen. 
Is the bright glail snn rising over Uie sea 

In his golden glitter and sheen. 



" When the purple clouds are rent apart, 

And the diamond rays burst through, 
And the Huevy clouds like silver shine, 

As they riile in the Heaven's blue. 

" Then tlie crested wavus catch the new-bom light, [ 

And in pride bear it on to the shore. 
In eager haste dashing madly on 

With a crash of triumph, and roar. 



" Then the birds sing welcome to the sun. 

The flowers their lieads upraise. 
And the earth seems to join with sea and sky 

In a hymn of joy and praise." 

^Mna Salb 



MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

I LOOKED far back into other years, and lo! in bright array, 
I raw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passeil away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls. 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the footstep falls ' 
And o'er tlie antique dial-stone the creeping shadow passed, 
And all around the noon-day sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim. 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there live noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 
In that first budding spring of youtli, when all its prospects please ; 
And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers, 
Tl)at Scotland knew no prouder names— held none more dear than theirs ■ 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the holy shrine. 
Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stuart line : 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight. 
And as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light 

The scene was changed. It was the court, the gay court of Bourbon, 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand courtiers thi'ong; 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye — well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : — 
But fairer far than all the rest who bask on fortune's tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, ia she, the new-made bride I 
The homage of a thouaanil hearts — the fond, deep love of one— 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun, — 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her cheek. 
They sparkle on her brow, and high-souled joy bespeak : 
Ah 1 who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant hours. 
She thought of that quiet convent 'a calm, its sunshine and its flowersi 

The scene was changed. It was a bark that slowly held its way, 
And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a Lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fust receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 



MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



So marvel that the Lady wept,— there was no loiul on earth 

She loved liVe that dear land, although she owed it not her birth : 

It was her mother's land, the land of childhood and of friends, — 

It WM the land where she had found for all her griefs amends, — 

The land where her dead husband slept — the land wh«<re she had known 

The tranquil convent's hushed repose, and the splendours of a throne , 

No marvel that the lady wept— it was the land of Frani» — 

The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance ! 

The post was bright, like those dear hilU so far Ix'hiitd her bark , 

The fiittirc, like the gathering night, was I'minous and dark ! 

One goie again — one long, last gaze — " Adieii, fair Franco, to thee ! " 

The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the u 



The scene was changed. It vms an eve of raw and surly mood. 
And in a tnrrct~cli amber high of ancient Hulynud 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 
That seemed to Buit the stormy state of men's nucertuin minds. 
The touch of care had bUnched her cheek — her smile was sadder now, 
The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her brow ; 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the tield. 
The Stuart sckptrb well she swayed, but the sword she could not wield. 
She tliuught of all her blighted hopes— the dreams of youth's brief day, 
And summoned Rizzio wi& his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
The songs she loved in early years — the songs of gay Navarre, 
The songs perchiuice that erst were sung by gallant Chatelur : 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they southed her into srailea, 
They won her tboiighta from bigot seal, aud fierce domestic broils — 
But hark I the tramp of armM men! tlie Douglas' battle-cry ! 
They come — they come ! — and lo ! the scowl of Ruthven's hollow eye ! 
Ami swords are drawn, and duf^ere gleam, and teatu and words are vain— 
The ruflian steel is in bis heart — the fattliful KJuin 's skin ! 
Then Mary Stuart dashed aside the t«ais tliat trickling fell : 
" Now for my father's arm ! " alio said ; " my woman's heart, farewell ! " 

The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one sraall lonely isle, 
And there, within the prison walls of its baronial pile. 
Stem men stood menacing their (]ueen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatched the cruwn from her aneeatml line : — 
" My lords, my lords ! " the captive said, " were I bnt once more free, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me. 
That parciment would 1 siatter wide to every brecio that blows, 
And once more reign a Stuait queen o'er my remorseless foes ! " 
A red spot burned upon her cheek — streamed licr rich tresaee down, 
She wrote the words — slie stood en.>ct — a queen without a crown ! 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner Iwre, 
And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling qneen once more;— 
Slie stayed her steed upon a liill— she saw them mivrching by — 
She heard tlieir shouts — she read succeas in every flaithing eye.- 
The tumult of the strife b<^ins — it roars— it dias away ; 
And Ktary's troops and banneis now, and courtiers— where are theyl 
Scattered and strown, and flying far. defenceless and undone ;— 
Alas ! to think what she has lost, and all that guilt has won I 
I — Away ! away ! thy gallant steeil must act no laggard s part ; 
" I vain his speed — for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart ! 
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The scene was changed.* Beside the block the sullen headsman stood, 
And gleamed the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip with blood 
With slow and steady step there came a Lady through the hall, 
And breathless silence chained the lips, and touched the hearts of alL 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom, — 
I saw that grief had decked it out — an offering for the tomb ! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone ; 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with every tone ; 
I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of living gold ; 
I knew that bounding grace of step — that symmetry of mould ! 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper hymn, I mark her holy smile, — 
Even now I see her bursting forth forth upon the ])ridal morn, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory born I 
Alas ! the change ! — she placed her foot upon a trii)le throne, 
And on the scatibld now she stands — beside the block — alone ! 
The little dog that licks her hand — the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her footsteps bowed ! 
— Her neck is bared — the blow is stnick — the soul is passed away ! 
The bright — the beautifid — is now a bleeding piece of clay I 
The dog is moaning piteously ; and, as it gui-gles o'er, 
Laps the warm blood that trickling nms unheeded to the floor ! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — the heart-blood of a queen — 
The noblest of the Stuart mee — the fairest earth has seen, — 
Lapped by a dog ! — a solemn text ! — Go, think of it alone ; 
Then weigh, against a grain of sand, the glories of a throne ! 

— H. G. Bell. 



-M- 



THE LITTLE BLUE SHOES. 



Oh! those little, those little blue shoes. 
Those shoes that no little feet use. 
Oh! the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes! 

For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother's eyes meet : 

That, by God*s good will. 

Years .since grew still. 
And ceased from their totter so sweet. 

And oh ! since that baby slept, 

So hush'd, how the mother has kept. 

With a tearful pleasure, 

Tliat little dear treasure, 
And over them thought and wept. 



For they mind her for evermore 
Of a j)atter along the floor ; 

And blue eyes she sees 

Look up from her knees 
With the look that in life they were. 

As they lie before her there. 
There babbles from chair to chair 

A little sweet face. 

That ^s a gleam in the place. 
With its little gold curls of hair. 

Then, oh ! wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part. 

Than those tiny blue shoes 

That no little feet use. 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start! 

— W. C. Bbnnktt. 
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^^^^ Lights a 
^^^K Than on 
^^^^B Ever Bot 
^^m Making 



soft ns July iwachea, 
Ijps whose dewy Kcarltt t^oi^hea 
Poppies' paleness — round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise. 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness, 
Minutes just as brimmt^d with sadness, 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 
Crows and laughs and tearful eye?, 
Lights and shaduwH swifter horn 
Than on wind-swept Autumn com, 
Ever some new tiny Tiution 
Making every limb all motion — 



Catohing up of legs und arms, 
Throwings l»ck and small alarms, 
Clutching fingers — straightening jerks, 
Twining foot whose each toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother's ever new surpriaings, 
Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 
Tiny scorns of smih-d reprovings 
That have more of love than lovinga, 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness, that wc prize such sinning. 
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Brcakiiigs dire of plates miJ ^jlussus, 
CraspiitXii xmall at all thai [inssi^ 
fullini^B ulf uf all tliut'saMi; 
Tu lie uiUfilit from tmy or table ; 
tiilences— eiDiill iiu-ilitatiDiis, 
Dc-ep Its tltouglita of cnrtw for nations. 
Bn-aking into wisest spccclius 
III a ti^>iigue that nothing toiiuliiis, 
All the thoughts of whose iKiaairssing 
Must lie wooed to liyht hy guessing ; 
Slumbtis — such sweet angul geeniiugs 



That we 'd over have such dreaminga, 
Tilt fruni sletp we see thee breaking. 
And wi! 'd nlwayB huve thue waking ; 
Wealth fur ivhii'li we know no measure, 
Tlr'iisure liit;li above all pleaauw., 
(tlaiiuess brimming over glaiinoss, 
Joy in lart' — ikdight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distanciui; all sweetness, 
B(-auty all that beauty may be, 
Tliat 'e May Bennett — tluit 's my baby ! 

— "W. C BKNKffTP. 





LULLABY. 

Lullaby ! n lullfiby ! 
Hahy, hush that Utile ery . 

Li^ht is dying. 

Bate an.' flyiiig, 
Beos t*xiay with work have done , 
So, till t^umtiB to-morrow's sun, 
Let nlmp kiss those bright ej'es dir ! 

Lullaby I OlulUhy! 



Lullaby ! lulkby ! 

Hushed arc all things fur and nigh ; 

Flowers are elosiug. 

Birds repusiug. 
All sweet thiugd with life have done : 
S1^-cct, till dawns the morning sun, 
Sleep then kisu those blue eyra drv ' 

Lullaby ! lullaby ' 

-W. C. UB.s.vtrrc 




CKAIiLK SONG. 



Sleep, boy, sleep — slMp! 
For the day is for waking — lor rest the night, 
And my boy must leam to use each aright; 

Lot him tcitl in the day, and ste«p 
Through Iha night his aeaniis in slumber sound, 
To fit him to wuilc when day tomes round! 

Sleep, boy, sleep — sleep! 

Sleep, boy, sleep — sleep I 
For my boy must be slroiig of body and limb, 
To do all I M hnve to be done by him ; 

Let Ids slumbers be sound and deep, 
That stout of arm and of lieart he may grow. 
Both hut to do and keen U) know; 

Sleep, boy, sleep — sleep! 



Sleep, boy, steep — sVp 
For no puny son must 1 have-not I, 
Klude tliruugh his days U> crouch and sigh, 

To bend and to weakly weep ; 
No, my muii must be stmiig to >iuttle with can, 
The bravest to do, and the boldest t*i dare; 

Steep, boy, sleep — sleep I 

Sleep, boy, sleep — sleep! 
Vea, thy motlior, my boy, would have thee one 
By whom this old worhfs l»Bt work is dune, — 
Une who on it its dultiinls shall swoepL 
If it must be, through storm; if it must be, tiiiougfa 

strife, 
To etill freer thoughts, and to still purer life; 
Steep, Ixiy, sleep — aleep! 

— W. C. I(BN»rrr. 



There was a jolly miUer once lived 

Dec, 
Fie danced luid sung from uiom till night, — no lark 

so blitlic lis he ; 
And this iho biinlen of his song for ever used to 

be; 
"I cure for nobody, no not I, if nobody cares for 



"I liv^ by my mill, God bless her! she's kindre<!, 

cliUd. iiiul wife ; 
I would uut uluui^o my station for any other in 

lifui 

So biwyer, siiigeiin, or <I(ictor, e'er had a groat from 



THERE WAS A JOLLY mLLER. 
lived on the Kiver 



I caie for nobody, 



wt I, if nobody t 



t for 



Wbcn spring liegins liis mcny career, oh, how his 

heart grows gay ! 
No summer's drought alarms his fears, nor winter's 

cold decay ; 
No foresight niara the miller's joy, who 's wont to 

sing and say, 
" Let otiiers toil from year to year, I lice from day 

to day." 

ThiLs, like the niiller, bold luid free, let us rejoice 

and sing, 
The days of youth are made for glee, and time is on 

the wing. 
This song shall pass from me to tlii^e, along the jovial 

ring,— 
Let heart and voice, and uU agree, to soy, " Ixing live 

llie king." 

— lilCKERSTAn^ 




THE LAMB, 



LxTTLS lamb, who made thee t 
Dost thoii know who made thee ! 
I Gave thee life, and bid llife feed 
[ Sy the stream, and oVr the mead ; 
y Gave thoe clothing of delight, 
f Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
|l Gave thee such a tender voice, 
fUaking all the vales rejoice: 
Little lamb, who made thee I 
Dost thoi! know who made thee I 



Little lamb, I 'U tell thee; 

Little kmb, I 'II tell thee. 
He is called by thy n 
For He calls Himself a lamb. 
He is meek aud He is mild. 
He became a little child; 
1 a child, and thou a lamb, 
We ar<i calhy by His n 

Little lamt), God bless thee ; 

Little Inuib God ble«g thee. 

— IftJlRB. 
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ON ANOTHER'S SORROW. 



Cak I see another's 
And not be in smn 
Can I st-e another's 
And not si'ck for ki 

Can 1 see a falliu;,- 
AdO not fei'l 
Clin a father 
Wcmnor lH;«itlj 



hi.. I- 



U.I hear 
II inf^ml fi'in 



Can a inotlier sit . 
All infant ^'ruiin, . 
No I 110' never ea 
Xc*-er, never, can 



And ran He who sniiUs on all. 
Hear the -vvivn with sorrows small. 
Hear the small liiixls' ni'icf ami care 
Hear the wops that inf^mts hear,— 



And not sit beside tho nost, 
I'ouring pity in their breast? 
And nut sit the cradle near, 
Veeiiiny tear on infant's tear? 

And not sit both nif:ht and day, 
"Wipiiij; all oiir tears away? 
Oh. no! never can it 1*: 
Never, nevi-r ean it be! 

He doth ^ive his joy to all ; 
He l)t'comes an Infant sniall ; 
He Veon.es a Man of woe; 
He dotii feel the sorrow too. 

Think not thon caiibt fi<;h a BJgli, 
And thv Maker is not niffh ; 
Think ilot thou canst wt-ej. a tear 
And thv Maker is iwt near. 



I Hi I He gives to us His joy, 
That our jiriefa he may destn>y; 
Till our grief U fled and Kone, 
Hu doth sit by us and mourn. 

— ISlake. 




THE BUND CHILD. 



Wberi 's the blind child, so admirably fair, 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in ev'ry breeze 1 He 's uf l«n seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the },ieen, 
With others matched in spirit and in »ize, 
Health on their cheeks, and laptuie in their eyes. 



That full expanse of voice to childhood dear, 

Soul of their sporta, is duly cherished here; 
Ajid, hark ! that laugh is his, that jovial cry ; — 
He hears tho ball and trundling hoop brush by, 
And runs the giddy couree with all hia might, 
A very child in everything but sight. 



4« 



THE 8HEPHESiys LIFE. 



With circuniscribeit, but not abat«il powers. 
Play, the ^khX ohji.'et of liia infant hours ; 
la many a j^inie ho takfs ii ixiiey purt, 
And shows the native ttlniliicKS uf liis heait ; 
But soon ho huars, on pleosun- nil intttnt, 
The new suggestion and the i\\i\aV a)u<ent ; 
The grove invites, dclijtht fills nvery breast. 
To loup the ditch, and sutilt the downy nest. 
Away they start ; leave balls and lioopo Ix'hind, 
And one iMjinpaniou leaver — The Iwiy is blind! 
Ills Taney paints their distant pnthn so ^o.y. 
That diildish fortitude awhile f,'ive9 way: 



He feels Lis dreadful loss — yet short tiie pain, 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness n},'ain. 
PimdiTiiig how best his moments to employ, 
Hp Rings his little songs of nameless joy; 
Cre<*j» nn the warm jji-een turf for many an hour, 
And plucks by ehance the white and yi'llow flower; 
Smttothiug their Htems, while n-sting un his knees, 
Hi: hinils a luwiegay wbii;h he never iiees ; 
Along the honiewaM juith then feels his wuy. 
Lifting hia brow nijuinst the ahiniua day, 
And with a [iluyful mpturu round bis Hyes, 
Presents a sighing parent with the prize. 

— BUMIMKIEI.D. 




A SHEPHEKD.S UFli 



KEeLEcreu now the early daisy lies , 
Nor thou, pale primrose, hloom'st the only prize ; 
Advancing Spring profusely spreads abroad 
Flowen of all hues, with sweetest fragranec stored; 
Where'er she tre^wls, love gladdens every plain. 




Delight on tiptoe boan her lucid train : 
Sweet hope with conauions brow before her fl 
Antieipulint! wealth from Summer skies ; 
All naliire feels her reiiovulinj; sway ; 
The sheep-fed pasturo, and the memlow gay ; 



poeus Aim miTffs f^tt yoVnh people. 



I Aiid tiw-B, and alinibs, no longer budding seen, 
I Display tke new-grown branch of lighter grceD ; 
I On airy downs the shepherd idling ties, 

And sees to-mormw in the marbled ekies. 

Here, thbn, my lionl, thy darting Uionie pursue, 

For every ddy was Gilee a fdiepherd too. 

Small was his charge : no wilds had tht-y to roam ; 

But bright incloaures circling round their home. 

No yellow-blossomed furze, nor atubbom thorn, 
I The heatli'a rough produue, had their fleeces torn : 
[ Yet ever roving, ever seeking tliee, 
I Enchanting spirit, dear variety ! 
I happy tenanta, prisonerti of a day ! 
I B«lcastKl to ease, to pleasure, and to play ; 
L Indulged through every field by turns to range, 



And taste them all in one uontinual change. 
For though luxuriant tlieir grassy food, 
Sheep long cimtiued but loathe the present good ;j 
Bleating aroiiml the homeward gate they meet, 
And stiirvc, and pine, with plenty at their feeL 
fviosed from the winding lone, a joyful throng. 
See, o'er you posture^ how they pour along ! 
(iiles round their boundaries titkes his usual stnAj| 
Sees every pfu« secured, and fences whole ; 
High fences, proud to charm llie gating eye, 
Where many a nestling first essays to fly ; 
Wliere blows the woodbine, faintly streok&l with R 
And rests on every bough ita teuder head ; 
Rtiund the young ash its twining branches meet, | 
Or crown the hawthorn with its odours sweet 
— Bloom FIELD. 



\.M, 



TO THE LADYBIRD. 



Lady-ihrd ! lady-bird I fly away home — 
The tield-moube ta gone to her nest ; 

The diiisies have &hut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the bee^ ::!id the birds are at rest. 



I Lady-bird ! lady-bird ! fly away home — 
I The glow-worm is ligiiting her lamp ; 

The dew's falling fast, iind your fine speckled 1 
I Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 



Lady-bird ! lady-bird ! fly away home. 

The fairy belh tinkle afar ; 
Make haste,' or they 'U catch you, and harness you fast, 

With ft cobweb, to Oberon's car. 

— Cabolinb Bowlbb. 




l.AU'xcit tliy Ititrk. 

Let loose tltenidilcr-liondH'^gooilaiigcla lead tliee! 

S«t lli,v bhUb wiirily; tenii>estH will i 

Steer tliy L-oursc stuadilyl Cliriatian, stwr home I 

Locik to the woathi'Nbow, hrcakcra nro round Hicp ; 
Let fall the |ihimmot now — shallows may ground 

Reef-in the fon.'-soil tla-ri!! hold thf helm fast! 
So — let the vesacl ware! thi-re ewf|)t the hlnat. 



How ^iiiB the leak no fuM t 

hold— 

Hoist up thy merchondisf— hyuvi- out thy goldl 
Then-— let thy inRote go!— now tlw M\i righta; 
Hurmh! the harhour'a near — hi, ihu rml lightsl 



Slacken not soil yet at inlet or island ; 

Stmisht for the beacon atecr — atraight for the high 

laud^ 
Crowd all thy canvaa on, cut through tlie foain — 
Christian! co^it anchor now — Hkaves la thy home! 

— CaHouxb Bowles 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX. 



I SPRANG to the stirnip, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
**Good speed!" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 

undrew; 
"Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great 

pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place; 
' I tuined in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirnip, and set the pique 

right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the 

bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit 

Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew 

near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned 

clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 
At DiifFeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 

half chime, 
So Joris broke silence with ** Yet there is time ! " 



At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every 

one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 

bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 

track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume- flakes which aye and 

anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 



By Hasselt, Diixik groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay 

spur ! 
Your Ross galloped bravely, the fault 's not in her, 
We '11 remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and stagger- 
ing knees, 
And sunk tail, and horiible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongi-es, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 

like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
And "Gallop !" gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight!'' 

" How they '11 greet us! " and all in a moment his 

roan 
Rolled neck and crop over; lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole 

weight 
Of the new^s which alone could save Aix from her 

fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-socket's rim. 

Tlieu I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack- boots, let go belt and all. 
Stood up in the stirrups, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 

peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 

bad or good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the 

ground. 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of 

wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no moro than his due who brought good 

news from Ghent. 

— Robert BitowNiNa 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMEim. 



THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 



^^Biei 



Hamelin Town 'a in Bruiiewick, 

B; faniuuB Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes ita wall on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spietl; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer bo 
From vermin was a pity. 

RaU! 



>y fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

^d bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vatej 

And licked the soup from' thq cook's own 
ladles, 
Split open the k^ of salted sprats, 
Mode nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the woman's chats, 

By druwuin)! their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking * 

In fifty different sharps aud Hats. 

At last liie jieople in a bwly 

To the Town Hall came flockingt 
" Tis clear," cried they, " our Mayor 's a noddy ; 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determitie 
What's best to rid us of our vermin! 
You hope, because you 're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease T 
Rouse up, airs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Of, sure as fnte, we H send you packing! " 
At thid thf Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty coUBteniation. 

An hour they snt*- in council. 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
"For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It 's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I "m sure my poor head aches again 
I 've scratched it so, and all in vain, 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap! " 
Just BS he saiil this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tapl 
" BIms us," cried the Mayor, " what 's that t " 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 



Nor brigliti'r was his eye, no' moiater. 
Than a too-long-opened eyster, 
Have when at noon hia paimch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 
" Only a scraping of shoea on the mat I 
Anything hkc the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ; " 
"Come in!" — the Mayor cneil, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was luklf of yellow and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
There was no guessing his kith and kin; 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire 
Quoth one: "It's us my great grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 
Had walked away from his painted tombstone." 

He advanced to tlie council-table: 

And, " Pli'ose your honours," said he, "I'm able. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All crt'jttures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or ran, 

After me so as you never saw; 

And I chiefly use my chann 

(.>n creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, and t«ad, and newt, and viper; 

And ])eopie call me the Pied Piper." 
(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of re«l and yellow stripe. 
To niatcli with liis cout of the self-some cheque; 

And at the scarfs end himg a pipe; 
And his Angers, they noticed, were ever atraying 
As if impntient to be playing 
Uiion this pijie, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the CHam, 

I^st June, from hie huge swarms of gnats; 

I easeil in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats : 

And, as for what your brain bewilders. 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guUders J " 

"Onel fifty thousand ! "—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 




POEMS AND SONGS tt)a YOnNG PSOPLR 



Into the street thu Piper slept, 
Smiling first & little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyee twinkled 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an array muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 

And out of the house tlie rots came tumbling. 

Great rats, small rate, lenn rats, bmwny rats, 

Brown rats, black rata, gray ratit. tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay yoniig fnskcra. 
Fathers, motliers, uncles, coiisiua, " 

Couking tails and {iriukiug whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the l*iper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step by step they followed danuing. 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein nil jdunged and perished 

•^Save one, whii, st<iut as .Tubus Ctesar, 

Swam across and lived to cnvry 

(As he the manuscript he cherislieil) 

To Rat-land hitme his commentary, 

Whieh WHS, " At the first slirill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound aa of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, woudruus ripe. 

Into a cider-presa's gripe ; 

And a moving away of piekle-tub-boards, 

And a lejiving ajar of couser\'e eupboards, 

Aud a drawing the corks of truin-oil-flasks. 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, Oh ! rats, rejoice i 
The world is grown to one vast dry-solt«ry ! 
To munch oti, crunch on, take your nunuheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 
And just as a bulky sugar ]iuncheon. 
All ready stavod, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce on inch before me. 
Just as methought it said, come, bore me ; 
— I found the Weser rolling o 'er me." 

You should have heard the Hanielin jjcople 
Kinging the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

" Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles ! 

Poke out the nests aud block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and hiuldera, 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
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Of the rats ! " — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 
With a "First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders ! " 

A thousand guilders I The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havock 

With Ckret, Moselle, Vin-dc-Grave, Hock ; 

Aud half the money would replenish 

Tlieir cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow I 

"Beside," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing 

"Our business was done at the river's brinkj 
We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 'M 
And what's dead can't come to life I think. I 
So, friend, we 're not the folks to shrink I 

From the duty of giving you something to drink. 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 
But, as for the guildcra, what wu spoke 
Of tliem, as you very well know, was In j 
Beside, otu' losses havs made us tluifty ; 
• A thousand guilders I Come, take fifty ! " 1 

The piper's face fell, and Im erieil, 
"No trilling I I can't wait, beside ! 
I 've promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdad, and accepted the prime 
Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he 's rich g 
For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don't tliink 1 'II bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a pasnion 
May lind me pipn to another fashion." 

"How)" cned the Mayor, "d'ye think Til 

bpxik 
Being worse treated than a Cook I 
Insultml by a lazy ribald 
With idle pipe and vesture piebald 1 
You threaten us, fellow 1 Do your wors^ 
Blow your pipe there till you burst I " 

Once more he stept into the street ; 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; i^ 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air), 
There was a rustling, that seemed like a bust 
Of merry crowds justling, at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoos clattering, 




THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 



Little hands clapping, and little tonj^mes chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scat- 
tering, 
Out came the children nnming. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with slioutiu^^ and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable* to move a step, or^ry 

To the children merrily skipping by — 

And could only follow witli the eye 

That joyous crowd at the I'ipcrs batk. 

But how the ^lajor was on the rack. 

And the ^vTetched Council's bosoms beat. 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolh'd its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughti'i-s ! 

However, he turned fi'om South to West, 

And to Kopi)elberg Hill his stei)S addressed, 

And after liim the j'hildrcn pressed ; 

Great was the joy iu every breast. 

" He never ean cross that mighty t(»p ! 
He's forced to let the pi])ing drop. 
And we shall see our chiLlreu st(»]) I " 
Wlien lo ! as tlu'V reachetl the mountain's side, 
A wondrous j)ortal opened wide. 
As if a cavern was suddenly liollowinl ; 
And the l*iper advaneed and the children followed; 
And when all were in t(» the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I sav all \ No ! one was lame. 
And could not dance tiu^ whole of the way ; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, Ik; was used to say,- - 

** It 's dull in our town since my playmates left; 
I can't forget that I 'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 
Which the Pii)er also promised me ; 
For he led us, he sai<l, to a joyous land. 
Joining the town and just at hand. 
Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew^ • 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 
And everything was stmnge and new , 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer. 
And honey -lx»es had lost their stings ; 
Ami liorses were born with eagle's wings ; 
And just as I l>ecame assured 
My lame foot would be spiH'dily cimHl, 
The music stopped, and I stood still. 
And found mvself outside the HilJ, 



I^ft alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! " 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burglier's pate 

A text which says, that Heaven's Gate 

( )pes to the Kich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eve takes a camel in! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To oU'er the Pipi'r by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he'd onlv return the wav he went. 

And bring the children all behind him, 
But when they saw \ was a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and danctMs were gone for ever, 
They ma«le a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after tlie day i>f the month and 3'ear, 
These Words dill not as well appear, 

'' And so long after what hapj)ened here 

On the twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : " 
And the better in memorv to fi^ 
The place of the Children's last retreat, 
They called it, tlie Pied Pi])er's street — 
When' any one playing on pipe? or tabor, 
Was sure for the future to lose his lalx)ur. 
Xor suttered thev hostelrv or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solenm; 
Put opposite the ])lace of the cavern 

Thev wrote the storv on a colimin, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to niak(^ the world acquainted 
How their ehildren were stolen away; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Tnmsylvajiia there 's a tribe 
Of alien p(H>ple that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighlx)urs lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prisim. 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
( )ut of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
Put how or why they don't understand. 

8<\ Willy, let you and me be ^vipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers : 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 

mice, 
If we pmmiscd them aught, let us keep our 

promise. 

— Robert Browning. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN. 



And now, when ci>mes the calm, mild day, as still such days will come. 

To coll the squirrel and the btw from out their winter home. 

When thd sound of droppinj^ nuts is heard, though all the trees an? still 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rilJ, 

The soutli wind starches for the flowers whose fnigrance late he bore, 

And sighfi — lo find them in tlie wood and by the stream no more ! 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died — - 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side ; 
In the cold luoist earth we laid her when the forest cast the leaf. 
And wo wept that one so lovely should have a life bo brief ; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the Howers. 

— W. C Bhyant. 




JOHN BARLEYCORN. 



TiTERE went three kings into the East, 
Tlirec kings both great and high; 

And they have sworn a solemn uath. 
John Barleycorn shall die. 

Tliey tiMik a phiugh and pluugheil him dou'n, 

I'lit dulls upon his head ; 
And they have sworn a Niilenni oath. 

John BuJeyuotn was dead. 




But the cheerful spring came kinilly on, 

And showeni began to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up again, 

And «ore surprised iheni ulL 

The sultry suns of summer came. 
And he grew thick and strong; 

His hejul wt'll armed with pointed spears. 
That no one should him wrung. 

5' 
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The 8obor autumn ontered mild, 

And he grew wan and i)ale; 
His bending joints and drooping head 



Showed he began to fail. 



Hi.s colour sickened nioi-e and nioi-e, 

Ue faded into age; 
And then his enemies In^i^an 

To show their deadly n\\:!,v. 

They took a weajxm long and shaqi, 
And cut him bv th.* knee, 

Then tied him fast u[M)n a cart, 
Like a rogue for forge rv. 

They laid him down uj><)n his back, 
Ajid cudgelled him full sore; 

They hung him uj) before tlu' stonu, 
And turned hi«i o'er and o'er. 



They filled up then a darksome pit 

With wat^^r to the brim, 
And heaved in })oor John Barleycorn, 

To let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out ujwn the floor, 

To work him further woe; 
And still as signs of life appeared, 

Thev tossed him to and fro. 

/ 

Thev wasted o'er a scorching flame 

The marrow of his bones; 
But the miller used him worst of all. 

For lie crushed him between two stonea 

And thev have taken his very heart's blood, 
And drunk it r«)uud and ixmnd ; — 

And so faiewell, John Barleycorn! 
Thy fate thou now hast found. 

— Burns. 
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BANNOCKBURN. 
Robert Bracers Address to his An/n/. 



Scots, wha hae wi' AValLu-e l^led, 
Scots, wham lUiiee has afteu led, 
Welcome to your gory lu'tl, 
Or to Victnrv ! 

Now 's the dav, and now *s tlie hour : 
See the front o' l)attle lower ; 
See approach i)roud Edwanl's power- 
Chains and slaverv ! 

Wlia will be a traitor knave ? 
Wlia would fill a cowanl's grave? 
"NMia sae base as bt; a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 



Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Fivedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or fn-e-man fa'? 
Let him on wi' me ! 

By Oppix^ssion's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile cliains ! 
We will drain our dean^st veins 
But they sludl be fit3e ! 

T^iy the pit)ud usurpei-s low ! 
Tyrants fall in t;very foe ! 
Libertv's in eveiv blow! 
Let us do, 01 die ! 

— BuRxa 
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THE SOLDIER. 



For gold the niein^hant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 

But glory is the soldier's prize ; 
The soldier's wealth is honour : 



The brave poor soldier ne'er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger. 

Remember he 's his coinitry's stay 
In day and hour o' danger. 

— Burns. 
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A rose-bud by my early walk. 



FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT. 



Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his liead, and a' that 1 
The coward -slave, we pass him ])y, 
And dare ho poor for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils ohscure, and a' tliat ; 
The nvnk is but tlic^ ^niinca stamp ; 
The man's the ^^owd for a' tliat. 

What tho' on haniely fan? we dine. 

Wear hodden-grey, and a' that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man 's a man, for a' tliat. 
For a' that' and a' that. 

Their tinsel show, and a' that : 
The honest man, tho' ne'<"r six«» poor, 
Is King o' men for a' that. 



Ye see yon birkie, cn'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that; 
Tho' hundreds worship at his wonl, 
He 's but a coof for a' that : 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that. 
The man, of independent mhul, 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A King can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duk(? and a' that ; 
But an honest man 's aboon his might, 
(Juid faith, he mauinia fa* that! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o' sense, and pride o* woith, 
Are higher mnks than a' that. 



Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a* that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

It s coming yet, for a' that ; 

That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 

— Burns. 
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A ROSErBUD BY MY EARLY WALK. 



A ROSE-BUD by my early walk 
Adown a coni-enclosed hawk, 
Sae gently Umt its thorny stalk. 
All on a dewy morning. 

Ere twice the sliades o' dawn are fled, 
In a' its crimson glory spread, 
And droophig rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 

Within the bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prcst. 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the morning. 



She soon shall see her tender brood, 
Tlie pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amang the fresli green leaves bedew'd 
Awake the early morning 

So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair, 
On ti-embling string, or vocal air. 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tents thy early morning. 

So thou, sweet rose-bud, young and gay, 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day. 
And bless the parent'^ evening my 
That watch'd thy early morning. 

— Burns. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



LAMENT OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 



Now nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea : 
Now PhoBbus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glads the azure skies; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 

Now lav'rocks wake the merry mom, 

Aloft on dewy wing; 
The merle, in his noontide bow'r, 

Makes woodland echoes ring; 
The mavis mild vfi^ many a note, 

Shigs drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi' care nor thrall op])rest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank, 

The primrose down the brae ; 
The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 

And milk-white is the slae; 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rjve their sweets amang; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 



I was the Queen o* bonnie France, 

Where happy I hae been; 
Fu' lightly rase I in the mom, 

As blythe lay down at e'en: 
And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And monie a traitor there; 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 

And never-ending care. 

My son ! my son ! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine; 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 

That ne'er wad blink on mine! 
God k(»ep thee frae thy mother's faes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee: 
And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend 

Remember him for me ! 

Oh ! soon, to me, may summer suns 

Nae mair light up the mom ! 
Nae mair, to mo, the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow corn ! 
And in the narrow house o' death! 

Let winter round me rave; 
And the next flowers that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave ! 

— Burns. 
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SCENE IN A SCOTTISH COTTAGE. 



The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, ^vi' j)atriarchal grace, 

The big ha^ Bible, ance his father's j)ride, 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart hafl'ets* wearing thin an' bare. 
Those strains that once did SAveet in Zion glide ; 

He walest a portion with judicious care ; 
And "Let us worship God ! " he scys, with solemn 
air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee^s wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 
Or noble Elgin beetsj the heaveuAvard flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays ; 
Compared wi' these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they wi' our Creator's praise. 



^ Orey locks. 



t Retd. 



The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Aljmm was the friend of G<xi on .high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian Volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head : 
How His first followers and servants sped. 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banish^. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounc'd by 
Heaven's command. 

X Beet— to add fuel to. 
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SCENE IN A SCOTTTSff COTTAGB. 



Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope "springs exulting on triumphant wing," 

That tiius they all shall meet in future daya ; 
rhete ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shod the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise — 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 



Compared with this, how poor Religion's prides 

In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
Wlien men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 
The Pow'r incens'd, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

Mu> hear well pleas d, the language nf thi> soul, 
An I in His Book of Life tlie inmates puLir euroL 




Tlion homeward all take off their sev'rol way. 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He, who stills the raven's clam'roua nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way His wisalom sees the best, 

For them and for their tittle ones pn)vide ; 
But chiefly in their heortawitb grace divine preside. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



^lAX WAS ^lADE TO MOURN. 

When chill November's siirlv bList mad** Helds and forests bare. 
One evenini:. a-s I wand»rn.*<l forth aloni^ the 1 tanks of Ayr, 
I spi«.'d a man wIk.:^ at:«-*l st«'p se«-meil weary, woni with care ; 
Hiii faee was f'.irr-'.v-tl oVr with vears, and hoar\- was his hair. 

" Yt^unt; stran.:»r. wliidK-r wandt-n*st thou ?' l>**<ran the reverend sage; 
*' iJiK-s thirst of Avealth thy ^tep ennstrain, or y«Mithful pleasure's rage I 
Or, haply, pn*ss<'d with caif-s and woes, too S'lM.ai thou hast Wgan 
To wander forth with me t«:» niourn the miseries ••! !Man I 

" The Sim that overhangs yon m*xjrs out-s]>n*ading far and wide, 
Where hundre<ls labour to support a hauj^hty Lr>nlling's pride — 
I've seen von wearv winters sun t^vice fortv times return ; 
And every time has added proc»fs that * Man was made to raoum.' 

"O man I while in thy early years, how pnxiigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; licentious passions bum , 
Which tenfold force give Nature's law, that ' Man was made to mourn ! ' 
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See yonder poor o'er-lalx)ured wight, so abject, mean, and vile. 
Who Ijegs a bnjther <jf the earth to give him . . leave to toil ; 
Anil S4.'e his l«;nlly felL>W'Worm the poor p>etition spurn ! 
Unmindful though a weeping wife and helpless offspring mounL 

" If I *m designed yon Lordling's slave — by Nature's law designed — 

AMiy was an indepcfudent wish e'er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subjected V* his cnielty and scorn t 

Or why has Man the will and power to make his fellow mourn ? 

" Yet let not this too much, mv Son, disturl) thv vouthful breast : — 

This partial view of human-kind is surely not the last ! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man, had never, sure, been bom. 

Had there not been some recomjiense, to comfort those that mourn. 

*• O Death I the poor man's dearest friend, the kindest and the best I 
Welcome the hour mv aged limbs are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, from pomp and pleasure torn I 
But oh I a bless'd relief to those that, wear}* -laden, mourn ! '' 

— Burns. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHEKIB 
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TsK Aflayrian tame down liku tlio wolf nu ihu ri'l.l. 1 Like tlif leaves of tbo forest whoa Summer is green, | 


Aiid his cultoit^ WL'ii: ^tcumiu;^ lu jiurpiu jjid ^ul't; 


That host willi ihuir Iuuiiuk at suiioei were seeu 1 


AikI the «lkueu ut' tlieir »pt;uRi wua liku aUis i.u tliv 


Liko the leaver ut Uiu forest whiui Autuuiu halli 1 


sea. 


blowu, V 


'Wbna tbu ulut^ wavt rclU ui(;litly .in dcup Otiliice. 1 Thul host on the aiocruiv luv witlii'r'd and atrownl J 
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For t!ie Angol of Death spread hia wings on the bkat. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'il ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and eliill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still ! 

And theiv lay the steed with his nostril ail wide. 
But thro it there roll'd not the breath of hie pride ; 
[ And the foam of his gasping lay white on tlie turf, 
' And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 



And there lay the rider distorted and pale:, 
With the dew on his bron-, and the rust on h 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
TIte lances unliftcd, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols aro broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the mightof the Gentile, unsmote by tlio swi 
Ilath melted liku snow in the glance of the Lotdq 
— By BON. 



THE SIIIPAraECK. 



['•Xw*8 twilight, and the sunlees day went down 

Over the waste of waters like a veil, 
I Wliich, if withdraivn, would but disclose the frown 

e whose hate is masked but to assail. 
I Thus to their hopeless eyes tho night was shown. 
And grimly darkled o'er the facea pale. 
And the dim denoliite deep ; twdlve days had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was lieix'. 

Some trial had been making at a raft. 
With little hope in such a rollinjj sea— 
L A sort oE^thing nt whtcli one wuuld have laugh'd, 
I If any laughter at suuh times could be. 
I "Unless with people wlio tci much have quaff'd. 
And have a kind of wild and horrid glee- — 
Half epileptical, und half hysterical ! — 
Their preservation would have been a miracle. 

At hulf-jiast eiglit o'clock, booms, hencoops, spars, 
And all things fur a chance, had been cast loose, 

That still could keep aHoat the struggling tars 
For yi't they strove, although of no great use. 

There was no light in hoa\'en but a few stars, 
The iKMits put off o'ercrowded with their crews ; 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell^ — 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the hmve : 

Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawned round her like u hell. 

And down she suek'd with her the whirling wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And stnvee to strangle hini before he die. 
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And liret one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than tho loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and tlien all was hushed, 
Save the wild ivind, and the remorseless doah 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed, 
Acconipanied with a convulsive splash, 

A soHtary shriek—the liuhhliug cry 

Of some stiwng sMiminer in his agony. 

There were two fathers in llii-s ghnstly c 

And with llieiii their two sons, of whom the a 

Wn» more robust and lurrdy to tho view ; 
But he died early, und when he was gone 

HU nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One fjluiic* at lrim,nnd said, "Heavcn'swill bedt 

I can do nothing ! " and he saw him thrown 

lutd the di'ep without a tear or groan. 

The other father bad a weaklier child. 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy boi'e up long, and wiih u mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate. 

Little he said, and now and then iio smiled. 
As if to win a part from off the weight 

He saw increasing on his father's heart. 

With the deep de-adly thought that they must p 

And o'er him Ix'iit bis sire, and never raised 

His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam. I 

From his pale lips, and ever on him gaaed; 
Andwhonthewishedforshowerat length wasM 

And the boy's eyes, which the dull filnr half g)ai 
Brightened, and for a moment seem'J to roaiQ,J 

He squeezed froiu out a rag some drops of nun 

Into his dying child's mouth — but in vwn. 



THE SHIPWRECK. 



The boy expired — thn father held t!ii? clay, 
And look'd upon it long ; and when at la<<t 

Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope wi^re pant. 



Ho watch 'd it wistfully, imtil away 

Twaa home by the rude wave, wherein 'twas caetj 
Then he himself sunk down, all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no nign oi lifr, save his limbs quivering. 




Now overhead a rainlww, bursting thnjuj;h 1 

The Bcattering clouds, shone, s[)aniiiiig the daik Kbu, | 

Resting its bright base on the ijuivcring blue j I 

And oU within its arch appear'd to be I 




Cltiin.T tli.iu Uiul iviUiKUt, and itc wide hue 

Waxd broad and waving, like a hiuiiier free, 
Then chani^ed like to a bow that 's bent, and then 
Kiirsook the dim eyes of iheao shipwreck'd men. 
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POEMS AND aoifGa FOB YOUNG PSOPLK 



[ It chaii{,'eil, f'f wjurse — !i liaivi'iily chaini-leon, 

The airy cliilil of vapour uiid tlw sun, 
[ Brought forth in piiipli', ciwltiil i» vi^nuiliun, 
[ BuptixHl in molU'n ){old, and iiWHtluil in <Iun, 
I Cilitt^riRg liki- ircBcenta o'or a Turk's }>aviliiiii, 
[And Mi'iiding cvi-ry wlour into 'Hi''. 

I As monuiig lirokc, the light wiiul died awiiy, 

"Tieu hfwho liad the watch minyout ami awm 

\ If twuH nut land tliat rose with the sun's my, 
He Willi it tliiit huid he never might aii: m»n'. 

[ And ihi; kA luhbed their cyi-s, anil -ukw a luy, 



Ur thou};ht they saw, and shaped tlieir cours 

Fur shuni it wiut, and gmdnutly grow 
I>i«tiiiet, uiul high, and [Nilpahle to ricw. 

And then fif tliesi' some jurt hurst int<t t«ai^ 
And others^ louktng witli a stupid suiiv. 

Could nut yt't Mpamtu Uieir liojws from fears, 
Ami sfeuKid as if thiiy had nu fnrtluT 

Wliilc a few pniy'd — tlm first time for sol 
And (it thr Ijottom of the IkwI thn^- wi 

A^lee]! : thi-y shook them hy tliu hand and head, I 

And Iii.d to awaken tlniu, but found tliem dead. | 
— BrnoN. 




MtmNLIGHT NintfT. 




Sluu.\LlG!iT NKJHT. 

TlS miihii^^lil : <■» iliu luouiiUiii^ hinivn Si. wiMly. sjiirituallv hii^rJii, ; 

Tlic 01)1.1 round Mdoii Bliima ilwi'ly Juvvu ; I Who cvit siaivd ujxiu tlium ubiiiin^, 

Bliitt mil tliu wuU;k, bluo Uiu tiky And tiimM tu earth witlioal rppiiiintr, 

Spivmls liki' uti (N.-i>an hiiiif: uii liigh, Xor wiBli'd for win;;a U> flm* away. 

Bespoogktl with ttiom.' UU-a uf li};tit, I Aiul itiix uilU ihi'ir eUTiml 




— BtrO!!. 
fit 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 



A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I '11 give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

« Oh, I 'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord UUin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we 've fled together ; 
For, should he And us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover. 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy island wight, 
" I *11 go, my chief — I 'in ready : — 
It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady : 

•* And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
I '11 row you o'er the ferry/' 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 
The water-wraith was shrieking, 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 



But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adovvn the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh, haste thee, luiste ! " the lady cries ; 
" Though tempests round us gather, 
I '11 meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh 1 too strong for human hand 

The tempest gathered o'er her. * 

And still they rowed amidst the i-oar 

Of watei*s fast j)revailing ; 
Lord Ullin ri;ached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismayed through storm and shade, 

His cliild he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come ]>ack ! " he cried in grie^ 
** Across this stormy water ; 
And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter ! — O my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his cliild, 

And he was left lamenting. 

— Campbell. 



-M- 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 



Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had 
lowered 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overj)owered. 

The weary U) sleep, and tlie wounded to die. 

Wlien reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-searing faggot that guarded the slain, 

At th(^ dead of tlu* night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere tlie morning 1 dreamt it again. 



^lethought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 

Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
'T was autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fatliers, that welcomed me bock. 

1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 

1 lieard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 

sung. 
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FIELn FLOWEB& 



< tho winC'Cup, anil fondly 1 sworo 
I! and my weeping friends never to 



Then pledge^l 
From my hi 

My little ones kissed mc a thousand limes o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in lier fullness of 



Stay, slay with us— rest, thou art weary and worn; 

And fain was tneu' war btolteu soldier to stay; 
But sorrow returned wilh ihe du^mirig of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaniinj^ tar melted 
away. 

—Camp HELL. 




FIELD FLOWERS. 



Ye field flowers ! the gardens oelipeo yon, 'tis true. 
Yet. wildings of nature, I doat upon you ; 

For yo waft me to summers of old, 
Wliwi ibu earth teemed around mo with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of llip IJue Higblund mountains and echoing streams. 

And of broken glades breathing tlieir balm, 
While the deer was seen glaneing in sunshine reraoto. 
And the deop meJlow crush of the wood pigeon's note 

Made niuisiu that sweutoued the iralnt. 



Not a pastoral song has a plcasanter tune 

Thuii ye npeak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Uf ol<l ruinous eOHtles yo tell, 
\V'liere I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
^V1len tho magic of ^'ature fir^ breathed on my mind. 

And your blossoms were jiart of her spelL 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved tittle islands twie« seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild wal«r-lily restore ; 
What landseape.4 1 rejJ in tho primrose's looU-s 
And what pictures ni jHibblod and minnowy brooks 

In the vetches that tangled their shore. 



Earth's cultureless biids, to my heart ye were dear, 
¥jcv the fever of passion or ague of fear 

Had ficatlied my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

Aud I wish you to grow on my tomb. 

— Campbbll. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR 



A TRUE 8T0RY. 



Napolhox's bannors at BouIi^jltiu' 
Armed in <»ur island ovfiv froeman ; 

Hi^ navy chanced to ca])tnr(' one 
Poor liritisli seaman. 

Tliey Kuftered liim— 1 kncnv not how — 

L^nprisoned on the shon* to i<»a!n ; 
And ave was h(Uit liis lon-nn*' brow 



On Endand's home. 



•ri"'o 



His eus metliinks, ])ni'sned tlic (liglit 
Of biitls to liritain lialf-wav ovei- 

"With envy ; thcti eonld reac h the white 
Dear cliti's of Dover. 

A stormy mi(hii,i;lit watch, he tlH)n;4;ht, 

Thau this sojimrn wonld have been dearer, 
If but the storm liis vessel brouLrht 



'"i^ 






Tu En^lan<l nearer. 



At last, when care had bani>lu'd slee]), 
He Kiw one m(»niin.u dreaming, iloatin; 

An em})t\ hoi^'shcad from the dccj) 
Come shore wanl tlnatin.L; ; 

He hid it in a cave, and wroni;ht 
The livelong day lain »i ions, Inrkin^', 

Vntil lie lannched a tin> boat 
l>v niiditv \NorkniL;. 

Heaven help ns I 't was a thing beyoinl 
Description "wretched : snch a wlx-rry 

Perhaj)S ne er ventured on a pond, 
Or cro.ssed a ferrv. 



For plou«;hin;^ in the salt sea-tield 

It would have made tln^ lH)ldest shiul(U*r ; 

XJntan'ed, uucomj)assed, and unkeeled, 
No sail — no ruddjr. 



From neighlK)nrni<]j woods he interlaced 
His sonv skill' with wattled willows: 

And thus (Mjuipiied he wouhl have passed 
The foaming l)illows ; 

r»nt Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His littl<' Argo sorely jeering , 

Till tidings <»f him chanced to reach 
Xapol'MnTs he:irinj 






AVitli foldcil arms Xapolerm stood, 
Serene alike in j)eae<' and danger; 

And in his wonted attitnchi 
Addresseil the stianger : 

*' Rash man that wonldst yon Channel pjiss 
On twigs and slaves so rudely fashioned, 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
^liist be impassioned.'' 

*' J hav(» no sweetheart," said the lad ; 

''But absent long from one another — 
Creat was the haiging that 1 had 

To see mv mother.'' 

''And so thou shalt," Napoleon said ; 

'^Ye've both my favour fairly won; 
A noble mother must have bred 

So bra\"e a son.' 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 

An<l with a flag of truce eonnnanded 

He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safelv lanthMl. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner j>lain and hearty, 

But never changi'd the coin and gift 
Of r»onaparte. 

-^Campbell. 




^ 



I ""^ 

^A^^ 
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LITTLE SCARECROW. 

8nii u up in yonder field. 

Mid tli3 new suwn om : 
'11 be there until the eve. 

She has bren there sincu the luoni. 
0. the i>K-tty little cienturp, 

With her bright blue ryv, 
I heatil litT noisy claiijwT. 

And hiT sc&K-cTovf ery. 



I paused to mark the child — 

She was vi»ry fair and young ; 
She told nio eho wa* six, 

With litT metry Hltle Idngue. 
In her hand alie held lier hat, 

Wliiuh thd wild wind ewayi^ ; 
And purple wcra tho feet 

Of the jcarc-crow mind. 



More liappy than a queen, 

Though scanty waa her food, 
The L-hild th»t sang her song 

Ti) tlial tlappur-niusic ruile. 
This llie uiuiilen's aiitiple lay. 

As sill- warbled in her nook. 
" Here clapping every day, 

1 scjin: the ruhber-rtxik ! " 



THE TIIRU&lf. 



THE BLIXD BOY. 



t, say iviiat ib that liiiug calli'J Light 
^""litrh I must ne'er enjoy ; 

e the blessingB of the sight) 
I, toll your poor blind l)oy. 

u talk of wondrous things you «■« , 
You any the aun shines bright ; 
pi fee] him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night J 



My 'iiy or night myself I make 
Wliane'et I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake, 
With me 'twere always day. 



With heavy sighs I often hear 
You n)ouni my hapless woe ; 
e with patience I can bear 
)ss 1 ne'er can know. 



But 



Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind desttwy ; 

Whilst thus I sing I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 




THE THRUSH. 



WiTHm a thiek and £prea<ling hawtbom hush 

That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard, from mom to mom, a merry Thrush 

Sing hymuB to suiinsc, while I drank the sound, 
With joy : — and often, an intruding guest, 

I watch'd her secret toils, from day tu day. 
How true she warp'd the moss to fonu her nest, 

And modell'd it within with woud and day. 



ealh-bcUs gill -with dew, 
.IS bright as 



AntX by and by, like he. 
There lay 1 
flowers, 

Ink -spottf'd- over shells of green and blue , 
Ajid tliero I witne^'d, in the (Summer 
hours 
A brood of Nature's minstrels ehirp and fly. 
Glad as the huumLuu Aud Iht laughing eky. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR' TOUNG PEOPLE. 




THE PKIMROfel': 



Welcome, pal« primrose, starting up beiween 

Dt'iti) niattcil ]u4iYPs uf ash uiid udk, that slrcw 
Tlie every lawn, tlii' wooil nml Bpiiiney through, 

'Mid rreepiiig moiia anil ivyV 'larki^r green ; 

How much thy prowncc b*auli(ios Ibe ground I 

How swoot thy modest nnaffetted prirle 

Glows ou \hv eiinny iKUik. nml wood's warm side! 
And when lliy fuiry flowcra ii' grouiw iire foAind. 



The schoolboy roams enuhanlingly along. 

Plucking the fairest with a rads delight ; 

While the inuek ahepherd stops his simple mtng. 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 

O'erjoy'd to see the flower* that truly hring 

The wfilcome news of sweet returning Spring ! 




TKL "WOODCUTTER'S XIGIIT SONG. 



Welcome, red and rouivly sun, 
Dnipping lowly in ihi' west; 

Now my hard day't work is done, 
1 'm as happy us the best. 



Joyful are the thoughts of hom*^ 
Nnw I 'm ready for my chair. 

So. till to-morrow morning '? come, 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there ! 



THE CHILD'S EVEyiNG PRATER. ^ 


^^^M Though to leave your pretty aoug, 


All day long I love the oaks. 


^^^k Little birds, it gives me puiii, 


But at iiiyhta, you little cot, 


^^^H Yet, Lo-tuorrow is not long. 


Where I see the cbiniuey Hmokes, 


^^^B Then I 'm with you all again. 


Is by fur the prettiest spot 


^^^B If I stop, and stand about, 


Wife and diildren aU are there. 


^^M Well I know how things will be,— 


To revive with pleasant looks ; 


^^^B Judy will be looking out 


Table reudy set, and chair, 


^^^1 Every now and then for me. 


Supjier hanging on the hook& 


^^^H 60 fore ye well ! and hold your lougues ! 


Soon as uver I get in. 


^^^1 .Sing u(i more until I eomL> ; 


When uiy faggot down I Hing, 


^^^1 They 're not worlhy of your songs. 


Little pruttle-ra they begin. 


^^^B That never cam to drop u cnuub. 


Teaming mc to l^k and sing. 


B 


—Clars. 


P.g 


h 1 


^H '^w 


^ ■ 


^H ^1^ 


,iP ■ 


^^^^^^ A CHILD'S E\'EMNi.l i'KAYER- . ^^^B 


^^Wlbe following simple and beauiifu' lines were composed by Ibc gienl poel nime<l below lot Ibc use of bu lilllc girL ■ 


^^^|Bbx on my bod my limbs I lay. 


And ch : pro«.-rve my WotliPre both 


^^^Bod Krant nie j^race my prayers to say. 


From evil doings and from sloth ; 


^^■p God, preserve my mother dear 


And may we always love eaeh other. 


^^^Hb strength and health for many a year ; 


Our friends, our father, and our mother. 


^^^■And, oh ! preserve my father too, 


And still, Lord, to me impart 


^^^Bbid may I pay him reverence due — 


An innocent and grateful heart. 


^^^^gnd may I my best tlioughts employ 


That after my last sleep I may 


^^^KSa be my parents' hope and juy. 


Awake to Th^ eternal day ! Amen. 

— COLBRIDOK, 


^L 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR TOUNG PEOPLE. 




ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION. 



Doyouaskwhatthtliirtlasuy? Thesparrow.thedove, 
The linnet, and thrush, say " I love and I love ! " 
In the winter they 're itUent, the wind Li so strong ; 
What it aaya I don't know, hut it sings a loud song. 
But fjrccn liiavoa and blossoms and sunny warm 
weather. 



And singing and loving, all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love. 
The green fields helow him, the blue sky above. 
That he sings and lie sings, and for ever sings hia, 
" I love my love, and my love loves nic." 






For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth alL 

— COLCRIIKIA 



Iiiiy by day the promise nads 
lluily atrengtli fur daily tieeda; 
Cast fiireboding fean away : 
Take the mnnnn of to-dav. 



of to-day. 



Thuu my daily task shall give : 
Day hy day to Thee I 'd live : 
So shidl added years fulftl 
Not my own — my Father's will. 



POMMS AMt BOmOB FOB rOUNG PMfa*Ui 



JOES GnJ^'. 



Joas UiLm VM a dtiaa 

Of ovdit and trnawu, * 
A tnin-lwtd eafiUia eke wm ho 

Of fBBKPU Lwdcabfvii. 

John Gtlfa't ^mmk and to hn (lew, 
**11>ai^ wedded wc htm bna 

Hwm twin ten todiMs ytmn. yet wi> 
Ko bolidaj hare •wb. 



"To-momnr is oar wcdding-dar, 

AnJ «v will Ukeni^aii 
I'nio like 'BcO' at BfoMBtoa 

All ia* cfause and put: 

" My sirtCT, and my sbto's daHi, 
>(neJf umI dhUdroi tbnt, 

Wm fiD the c-Laise ; to VOQ nnl n 
On hcneback after wc^" 




He loon repliol, " I do ailniir^ 

Of womaiikmil but one, 
AimI you ore shi^, my dioirest duar, 

Therafore it aball be ilmtv. 

" 1 am a Iiiieiii1rai>er Kilil, 
Aji oil the worli! <Ioth know. 

And my jpiod friemi the calender 
Will li-iid his horse to ifo. " 

QtHrth Mil!. Giliiin, " That '« well said ; 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will he (nmislied with our own. 

Which U Iwlh bright mul clear." 

John r;il|iin kJMcd his loviny wife, 

fJ'i-ijriywi was be to lind 
Tliut lliuugh on pleasure i^he wus bent 

She hnd a frugal mind. 



Tlie morning came, the chaise was brought^ 

But yet was not allowe'l 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that ahe was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Wlieiv tUey did all get in, — 
Six pre<;ious Boule, and all aj;:og 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smock went the whip, round went the wht 

Were never folk so glad I 
The slones did rattle underneath 

As if Cheapside woro mad. 

John (titpiu at his horse's side 

^ized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But 300U eamo down again : — 



JOHN GILPIN, 



¥oT saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

Twas long before the custonuTs 

Were suited t^) their min«l, 
When Betty scream iii<; came down stairs, 

"The wine is left beliiiid ! " 

"Good lack I" quotli lie ; "yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear mv trusty swoiil 

When I do exercise." 

Now, Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone l>ottles found 
To hold the liipior that she luved, 

And keep it safe ami sound. 

Each bottle hatl a curling' I'ar, 
Through which the belt he di'W 

And hung a Uatle on each side, 
To make his bdance true. 

Then over all, that he might he 

Etiuii>i)ed from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well ])riished and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

I'low see him mounted once again 

I'lxm his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good hee<l. 

L>ut finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting iK'iist Ix^gan to trot. 

Which galleil him in his seat. 

" So ! fair and softly," John he cried ; 

But John he cried in vain : 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So, stooping down, as needs he musr 

Who cannot sit upright 
He gras])ed the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might 



His horse, which never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig : 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind ilid blow, the cloak did fly 

Like streamer long and gay, 
Till lo<»p and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The l)ottles he had slung, — 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said, or sung. 

The dt)gs (lid bark, th(; children screamed, 

I'j) flew the windows all, 
And eyery soul cried out, " Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Giljun — who but he? 

His fame .soon si)read around : 
** He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

Tis for a thousand ]>ound I " 

And still, as fast lus he drew near, 

Twjus wonderful to view 
How in a trice the tuiiipike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went l)Owiug down 

His reeking head full low, 
The lH)ttles twain behind liis back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still danglmg at his waist 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols, he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 
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And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the wav, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wift* 

From the balcony es[)ie(l 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Hero 's the house," 

They all aloud did cry ; 
"The dinner waits, and we arc tired.' 

Said Gilpin, "So am 1/' 

But yet the horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against liis will, 
Till at his friend the calen<ler's 

His horse at last stootl still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

'" What news 1 what news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall ; 
Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now, Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke. 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin. 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 



Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in liis turn 
Thus showed his ready wit : — 

" My head is twice as big as yours, 
Tliey tlierefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 
And sto[) and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware." 

So, turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine/^ 

All, luckless speech and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For while he spake a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

WTiereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig : 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now, Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the " Bell," 

" This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and weJU." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ! 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 

By catching at his rein ; 
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But not performing what he meant 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster ruti. 

Away went Gilpin, ami away 
Went postboy at his heels. 

The postboy's horse rif,'ht glad to mis 
The lumbering of thf whi'cls. 

Six gentlemen upon thr y>:\<\ 

Tims seeing UiI[)Ln fly, 
With postboy aciimpering in Ihc r^ar, 

They raised the hue and try : 



" Stop thief ! stop thief ! a highwayman 1 ' 

Kot one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

l)id join in th'.' pursuit. 

Anil now tlie tumpike-gati's again 

Flew o\Kn in shi>rt .-ipace, 
The toUiiii'n thinking as Ijefore 

That Uil]iiii rii<k- a raee. 

And so !if .lid ; and won it too, 

>'i>r he ^'i>t tii'st In town ; 
Nor sto}iiied fill wliere he had got up 

He did iigain gi-t down. 



Now let us sing, I.ong Hve the kin; 

And (Jil|)in, Inng live he ; 
And when lie ne.vt doth ride abroa. 

May 1 \n: then- tg see ! 

— ClIWPEH. 



THE KITTENS AND THE VIPER. 



Close by the threshold of a door tiailed fast. 

Three kittens sat ; each kitten looked aghast. 

I, passing swift and inattentive by, 

At the three kittens cast a careless eye, 

little concerned to know what they did there ; 

Not deeming kittens worth a jioet's tare. 

fiut presently a loud and furious hiss 

CaoEed me to stop, and to exclaim, " ^Mtat's this ? " 

When, lo I with head erect and tiery eye, 

A dusky viper on the ground I spy. 

Forth from his head his fork<M tongue he throws, 

Parting it full against a kitten's nose \ 

Who, never having seen in field or house 

The like, eat still and silent as a mouse ; 

Only projecting, with attention due. 

Her whiskered face, she asked him, " Who are youl" 

On to the hall went I, with pace not slow, 

But swift aa lightning, for a long Dutch hoc ; 

With which, well armed, I hastened to the spot 

To find the viper ; — but I found him not ; 



And, turning up the leaves and shrubs around, 
Found only — that he was not to be found. 
Hut still the kittens, sitting as before. 
Were watching close the bottom of the door. 
"I hoi>e," said I, "the villain I would kill 
Has slipped between the door and the door-sill; 
And if I make dispatch, and follow hard, 
No doubt but 1 shall find him in the yard." 
( For long ere now it should have been rehear§ed, 
'Twas in the garden that I found him first) 
Ev'n there I found him — there the full-grown cot 
His head with velvet paw did gently pat j 
As curious as the kittens erst hand heeit 
To learn what this phenomenon did meaa 
Filled with heroic ardour at the sight, 
And fearing every moment he would bite, 
And rob our household of the only cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat. 
With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door. 
And taught him never to come ihebe N'O more ! 

— COWPBB. 
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THK I'OOK BOBBIN WEAVER. 



Ton cottager, who weaves at lier own door, 
Pillow und bobbins all hiT little store, 
Contunt though meau, aiiil cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffing hw threada about the livelong (lay. 
Just earns u scanty pittance, and at night 
Ijcs down secure, her lieuit ard pm^ket light ; 
She, for her-humble spheru by nature fit, 



lias little understanding, and no v it, 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be s 
(Tuilsouic and indigent) slie renders much ; 
JuBt knows, and knows no niurt, he ■ Bible tro 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman nuv t knew ; 
And in that charter ruuds with aimrkling cyet 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

— Cowi 



THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEOHGK 



Toll for the brava ! 
The brave that ore no more, 
All simk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
\Vhoae courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side ; 



A land breeze shook the slirouds, 
Ajid she was oversi^t ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kemjieufelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 



THE JACKDAW. 



I_lt was not in the liattk ; 
Ko tempest gave the shock j 
Nte sprang no fatiU k'ltk ; 
£he ron upon no rock ; 

I HU swonl was in its sheatit, 

_,ere held the jwu, 

I TTTien Kem[)eufelt WL-ut down, 

f With twice four hundred men. 



Weigh tho vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle witli our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her tiniljeri' yet are sound, 
And she may float again 
Fiill-i'harged with England's ttiunder, 
And plough the distent main. 



And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 




TIIK JACKDAW. 



There i^ a hird, that, iiy liis coat. 
And by the hoarseness of Lis note, 

Mi|^it be supposeil a crow ; 
A gwat fre<|uenler of the cliurcli, — 
Where, liishop-like, he linds a percb, 

Anil dormitory too. 
Above the steeple shines a plato 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather ; 
Look up — your Drains begin to swim ; 
Tis in the elouds — that pleases him ; 

Ue chooses it the rather. 



Fond of the speeulativo height, 
Thither ho wings his airy flight 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-abow 
That occupy mankind tielow — 

Secure, and at his ease. 
You think, no doubt, he sila and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises. 

If he should clkance to fall : 
No, not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosopliic pat«, 

Or troubles it at olL 
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He sees that this great round-about, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 

Church, amiy, physic, law. 
Its customs and its businesses, 
.4re no concern at all cf his; 

And says — what says he ? — "Caw ! " 



Thrice happy bird ! I, too, have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen them, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign, 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And — such a head between them ! 

— COWPBR 



-♦♦- 



_#^^S^>^^^-^^^-c. . . 




CONTEST BETWEEN THE NOSE AND THE EYES. 



Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of 
learning ; 

Wliile Chief-baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose, it will (piickly appear. 
And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly 
find, 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession; time out of mind." 

Then holding tlie spectacles up to the court — 
"Your lordship observes they are made with a 
straddle. 

As wide as the bridge of the nose is ; in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 



Again, woidd your lordshij) a moment suppose 
('T is a case tliat has happened, and may be again) 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose ; 
Pray, who would, or who could, wear spectacles 
then ? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them." 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how. 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 

But what were his arguments few people know. 
For the Court did not think they were equally 
wise. 

So his lordship decreed, in a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive antl clear, without one if or buty 

That — " AMienever the Nose put his spectacles on. 
By daylight or candle-light — Eyes should be 
shut." 

— COWPEB. 
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THE GOLDFINCH STARVED IS HIS CAi.^E. 



TiHE was when I was free as air, 
The thistle's downy sc«il niy fore. 

My drink the nioraing ilew ; 
1 [■en-hM nt will on ev'ry spray, 
My form genU'el, my plumagu ffiy, 

ily etniiiis foi ever new. 



But ginidy ]>]umatre. sprightly stmiu, 
And form ^[pntcel, were all in vain. 

And (if a transient date ; 
For ciiiiglit, iind eugeil, and starved to duath, 
In ilying siglis my little breath 

Soon jiassd the wiry grate. 



Thanks gentle swain, for all luy wova, 
And itinnks for this effectual e\i>sv 

And tiire of every ill ! ' 
More cruelty could none express, 
And I, if you had shown me less, 

Had been your priaoner still. 

— COWPER. 
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THE PINE-APPLE AND THE BEE. 



The pine-apples in triple row 
Wore basking hot, and. all in blow ; 
A bee of most diacemin;,' taste 
Perceiv'd the fragranti' as lio [inss'd; 
On eager wing tlie spoiler eaiiie. 
And aearch'd for crannies in the frame. 



Uig'd his attempt on ev'ry side. 
To ev'rj- pane his trunk applied ; 
But still in vain— the frame was tight, 
And only i)ervious to the light : 
Tims havinj; wasted half his day, 
He trimm'J his flight another way. 



Our d.'ar delights are often such : 
Hvpos'd to view, but not to touch, 
Tlie sight our foolish heart inflames, 
VTa long for piuc-applea in fnmies : 
With liopeless wish one looks ami lingers, 
fhie breaks tliu glass and cuts his Angers ; 
But those whom truth and wisdom lead. 
Can gatlier honey from a weed. 

— CoWPMt 




The rose had been wasWd, just wash'd in a shower, 

^^'^lich Mary to Anna conveyed ;• 
The plentiful moisture encumlierd the flower, 

And weigb'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the beds it had left with regret 

On the flourisliing bush where it grew. 



I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a niisegay, so dripping and dwjwn'd. 

And swinpiig it rudely, ton rudely, alas! 
I snapp'd it, it fell to the ground. 

"And such," I exclaim'd, "is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a haart 

Already to sorrow resign'd. 



" This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Mifjht have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May he foUow'd perhaps by a smile." 

— Cow PER. 



■■M»n"i 



» Htm. Uawio ; " AniA," Lady .li 




BOADICEA. 

Whkn the British warrior-queen, bleedinft from the Roman rods, 
Sought, vfith on indignant niicn, counsel of her coniitry's gtKla, 
Sage, beneath a spreading oak, eat the Dniid, hnnry chief. 
Every burning wonl be epoke, full of rage, aud fuU of grief : 

" Princess, if our ayed eyes weep upon thy matcldess wrongs, 
Tia because resentment ties all the terrora of our tongues, 
Rome shall perisli I write that word in the blood that abo has spQt; 
Perish, hopeless aiid abhorred, ileep in ruin as in guilt 1 
Rome, for empire far renowned, tramples on a tliDiiKand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kias the ground -. — hivrk ! the Gaul ia at her gates I 
Other Romans sliall arise, heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, ahall win tiie prize, harmony the path to fame I 
Then, the progeny that springs from the forcats of our land. 
Armed witii thunder, ctad with wings, shall a wider world command. 
Regions Caaar never knew, thy posterity ahaU sway ; 
AVbere his eagles never flow, none invincible as they ! " 
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Such the Bard's prophetic words, pregnant with celestial fire ', 
Bending as he swept the chords of his sweet but awful lyre. 
She, with all a monarch's pride, felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died, — dying, hurled them at the foe ! 
" Ruffians ! pitiless as proud, Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed ; shame and ruin wait for you ! " 

— COWPER. 



-♦♦- 



PRINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST. 



A YOUNGSTER at school, more sedate than the rest. 
Had once his integrity put to the test : 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 

He was very much shocked, and answered, "Oil no! 
What, rob our poor neighbour ! 1 ])ray you don't go ; 
Besides, the man's poor, and his orchard's his bread; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fwl." 

" You speak very fine, and you look V(^ry •^nav(> 
But apples we want, and the apples well have ; 
If you will go with us, we'll give you a share, 
K not, you shall have neither ap]»le nor jx-ar." 



They spoke, and Tom pondered : " I see they will go; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But my staying l)ehind will do him no good. 

" If this matter depended alone upon me, 
His apples miglit hang till they dropped from the tree; 
]5ut since they irill take them, I think I'll go too ; 
He will lose none by me, though I do get a few." 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades th(" apples to seize ; 
He blamed and proteste(l, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the ])liuider, but pitied the man- 



Conscience slumlK'red awhile, but soon woke in his 

breast, 
And in language severe the delinquent addressed : 
" With such empty and selfish pretences away ! 
By your artiom you 're judged, be your speech what 

it ma v." 

— CoWPER. 



-♦♦- 



THE SNUG LITTLE ISLAND. 



Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 

If ever I lived upon dry land. 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain ! 
Says Freedom, " Why, that 's my own island ! " 
Oh, 'tis a snug little island ! 

A right little, tight little island ! 
Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little island. 

.lulius Caesar the Roman, who yielded to no man, 
Came by water — he couldn't come by land ; 

And Dane, Pict, and Saxon, their homes turned their 
backs on. 
And all for the sake of our island 



Oh, what a snug little island ! 

They 'd all have a touch at the island ! 
vSome were shot dead, some of them fled, 

And some stayed to live on the island. 

Then a very great war-man, called Billy the Norman, 

Cried, " Hang it, I never liked my land ! 
It would be much more handy to leave this Nor- 
mandy, 
And live on your beautiful island." 
Says he, " 'Tis a snug little island : 

Shan't us go visit the island ? " 
Hop, skip, and jump, there he was plump, 
And he kicked up a dust in the island. 
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But party deceit helped the Normans to beat ; 

Of traitors they managed to buy land ; 
By Dane, Saxon, or Piut, Britons ne'er had been 
licked, 
Hiul they stuck to the king of their island. 
I'oor Harold, tho king of our island, 

He lost both his life and his island ; 
Thai '9 all very true : what more could he do t 
Like a Briton he died for his island ! 



Tlio Spanish Armada set out to invade-a, 

T will sure, if they ever come nigh land. 
They couldiit do less than tuck up Queen Bess, 
Ajid take their full swing an the island. 
CJh, lh(! poor )[ueen rif the islimd I 

The douB cimii' to plunder the island ; 

But snuH in her hive the queen was alive, 

And " bnz " was the word of the island. 




These proud pufTud-up cakes thought to nittke dueks 
und drakes 
Df our wealth ; but Ihej hanlly could spy land, 
AMieii our Drake had the luck to make their pride 
dutk 
And stoop to the lads of the island ! 
lIiiKza for the lads of the island ; 

Tlie giKxl wmMli'ii widls uf the island ; 
■^ '• rdon, let tlieiu come on. 
And see how tliey 'd coiu^ ulf the island ! 




Since Freedom and Neptune have liitherto kept 

In each saying, " This shall be my land ; " 
Should the "Army of England," or m it coidd bring, 
land. 
We 'd show 'em 8ome play for the island. 
We 'd fight for our right to the island ; 

We 'd give them enough of the iidand ; 
Invaders should just bite on(;e at the ilust, 
But not a bit more of the isLuid. 

— DiBDIS. 
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TOM BOWLING. 



Hkr^ a sheer hulk, lies jwor Tom Bowling' 

The darling df our crew ; 
Ni> more he'll hear tlie tempest howling, 

Fur Death haa bro3cht>d him to, 
Ui.s foTm was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faiiliful below he did his duty, 

But now he 'a gtmc aloft 

Tiiin never from his word departed, 

His virtues wore so rare ; 
HI' friends were many and true-hearted, 

His Poll w&a kind and fair : 



And then he 'd sing so blithe and jolly, 

Ah, many 's tlie time anil oft ; 
But mirth ih turned to melancholy. 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

When He, who all commands. 
Shall give, to call life's crew together 

The word to pipe all haniK 
Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatchea. 

In vain Tom's life haa doffed ; 
For though Ids body's under Lattlies, 

His soul ia gone aloft. 

— DiBDIN, 




THE MARINEK'.S DREASL 



Ik alumbets of midnight the Sailor- Boy lay ; 
' His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 

But, wntch'Wom and weary, his cares flew away, 
And viaions of happiness danced o'er his mind. 



He dreamed of his home, of his dear native boif^ 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom, ■ 
While Memory stood sideways, half covered n * 

flowers. 
And restored every rose, but concealed every thorn. 



J 



THE MARINER'S DREAM. 



Then Fancy Iter mugical pinions epniad wide, 
ADd bade the young drofuner in ecatacy rise ; — 
N(jw far, far behind him the grcon waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyea 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the tliatoh. 
And the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in the 

All tremblin;^ with transport, hu raises the latch — 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call I. 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight ; 
His cheek is bedewed with a mother's warm tear ; 
And the lijw of the Iwy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the fnends, whom his bosom holds 
dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in \as breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse, all hia harilships seem o'er ; 
And n murmur of happiness steals through his 

rest — 
"O fate! thon hsi^t blessed me — I ask for no 



Ah ! wlience is tliat tiamo which now glares in his 

eye) 
Ah ! what is that sound which now bursts on his earl 
Tis the hghtning's rod gleam, painting wrath on the 

Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 

Ho springs from his hammock — he flies to the deck — 

Aniaaemeut minfronts Uim with images dire ! 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a, 

wreck — 
The masta fly in splinters — the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell — 
In vain tlie lost wretch colls on Mercy to save : 
I'nseen han<ls of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the deutli-angcl flaps Ills broad wings o'er the 



( Hi, Sailor-Boy [ Sailor-Boj ! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred, tliy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed and unhonoured, down deep in the main 
Full many a fatU^m, ttiy frame shall decay. 



No tomb shall eer plead to Remembrance for thee ; 

But still the vast waters above thee shall roll, ^^^ 

And the white foam of waves shall thy winding-ehect be — ^^^^^H 

Ob, Sailor-Boy ! Hailor-Boy ! peace to thy soul ! ^^^^^H 

— DlHOND. ^^^^^H 



PQEM8 AND SONGS FOR TOtrNG PEOPLE. 



WHAT IR THAT. MOTHERS 



"What is that, mother ?" 
" The lark, my fluid : 

Ti lius jusl look'd out nnd Bmil'd, 
e staiia from hie hiuutiln grassy aest, 
ml is up and away with thu dew on his breast, 
' Aiiil a hyum iii his heart, to you pure, bright apliere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy mom's Brat kys 
Tuned, like the lark's, to lliy Maker's ptaiae," 




"\Vliatis lliat, iii.itii.:r?" 

" The eagle, my boy. 
Proudly careering his course with joy. 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the eun, 
He swerves not a hair, but beors onward, right on. 
Hoy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward and true to the line." 



I " Wlial iH tliftt, mother 1 " 

1 " Thi.' dove, tny son : 
And that low, sweet voino, like a widow's moan. 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
Ab the wavi' is pour'd from some crj'stal um. 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou lifee the dove ; 

I In friendship as faithful, ns constant in love." 




" What IK ihut, mother!" 

*'The flwnn, my love: 
He is floating down from his native grove^ 
No loved one now. no nestling nigh ; 
He is floating down by himself to die j 
Death chirkens his eyes, and unplumcs his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so my child, that when death shall come. 
Swau-likc and sweet it may waft thee home." 

— Db. DoAicfc 





Within a Itomesteail livetl, without a pui-r 
For crowing louil, the noble Ctiantitlotr. 
More certain ivus the crowing of this cock 
To niiniher hour* than is an ahbey clock ; 
iml Kxjuer than the morning bell was rung 
H^dfyp'd Itis wings u]>on his roost and sung. 



THE SProEB. 



E traach'roUB spiilor, when hor nets are spread, 
*p ambueh'd in her silent den does lie. 
id feeb, far off, the trviuhliiiK of her thread, 
a fibuy cord should bind the stniggUug Hy : 



Then, if at last she find him fast beseti 
She issues forth, and runs along her loom ; 
She joys to touch lite taptive in her net, 
And drags the little wretch in triumph home. 
—DwiDMS. 
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^^^^^ POEMS AND SONGS FOR TOUNG PEOPLE. ^^^^^^^^ 
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^ J 


^^^^^^il*^:^^^ 


^m 


^1 ^^^V^^pP ^ 


^^^L^ "*^^'^^-^" ^^f^S^-;^?^ 1 


^^^^^^^^h ^^^1 


^^^^^I^^ttog on the BtilB, Mary, 


Tis but a step down yonder lane, 


^^1 Where we sut side by Hide, 


The village church stands near— 


^^^P Ou a briglit May morning long ago, 


The cliiiruh where we were wed, Mary, 


^^H When first you were my Lride. 


I see the apire from hero. 


^^H The com was springing fresh and (,Teen, 


But tlie grave-yard lies Ijelween, Mary, 


^^H And the lark sang loud and high, 


And my step might break your rest, 


^^H And the red was on your lip, Mary, 


Where I've laid you, darling, down to ate^ 


^^^B And thu love-light in your eye. 


With your baby on your breast 


^^H Tlie place is little changed, Mary, 


I'm very lonely now, Mary, 


^^H The day's as bright jis then ; 


Fur the poor make no new friends ; 


^^H The lark's loud song is in my ear, 


Hut, oh, they love the better 


^^H And the com b greim again. 


The few our Father sends. 


^^H Biit I toiss the soft clasp uf your hand, 


And you were all I had, Mary, 


^^H And your warm breath on my cheek. 


My blessing and my pride ; 


^^H And I still keep listening for the words 


There's nothing left tn earu for uow, 


^^H You never more may Hpeak. 


Since my jwor Mary died. 


^H d 



THE MERRY FLY. 



I 'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary kind and true^ 
But I 'II not forget y»u, darling 
In the land I 'm going to. 



They say there's bread and work for «11, 

And the sun shines always there, 
Hut I 'II not foi^et old Ireland, 
Were it tifty times less fair. 

— Lady Duffobiit. 




THE MEEKY FLY. 



Mt meny little fly, play liun*, 
And let nie look at you ; 

I will not touch you, thouyli yi 
As naughty childrt'n do. 



You walk along the ceiling now, 
Auil down the u[>ri;;ht walli 

1 'II (isk niiiimiiii to tell me how 
You walk iiiiil do not fall. 



I see you spread your pri'tty wings, 
That stmrkle in the sun ; 

I see your legs — what tiny things ; 
And yet how fast they run! 



'Twas (Jod that taught you, little fly, 
To walk above the f^ound, 

And mount abo\-e my head so high, 
And frolic round uiid round. 



1 'II near you stiind, to sec you play ; 

ISul do not be afraid ; 
I would not lift my little hand 

To hurt what (!od hiis made, 

— Mabv Lundie Duncan. 




POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





GOING TO CHUKCU. 

Whither art these people walking 

Dear niamma, I want Ut kiiow ) 

Some are with each other talking!. 

Some alone and silent ^'o : 
Through the wood anil ilown the hill. 
Many more nre tominj,' still. 



Hark, my dear, the bells are ringing, 
'Tis to church the people turn ; 

Soon sweet, psalms they will lie singing, 
Soon of Jesus' love they '11 learn, 

Each with bible in his hand. 

Goes to pray at God's command. 



Wlien W^Jod we join in praying _ 
Cth, my uhild, we 'U pray for thee ! 

Oh ! how kind was Christ in saying, 
"Little children, come to me." 

Will you cinne and be his own, 

(!ive your heart to hiiu alone t 

— Mabv L Dumcan. 



THE GREEN PASTURES. 




THE GHEEN I'ASTURES. 



I VAiJc'i) in u field of fresh clover this raoni, 
Wliere lamlw play'd so luerriiy iiinlur the Ip'ps, 

Or rubbed their soft wmtH on n naked old thoni. 
Or nibbled the clovor, or rested iit coae. 

And under the edge rail a cleai' water brook. 

To drink from when thirety or wearj' with play ; 

So gay ilid the daisies and buttcrcnps look, 

iWt I thought htlle lambs must be hnjiiiy all diiy. 



And when I remember thi? Iieautiful psalm, 

That tella altout Christ and His pastures bo green; 

I know He b willing to make me His lamb, 
And happier far than the lamie I liave seea 

If I drink of the waters, so pencofiil and still. 

That flow in His field, I for over shall hve : 
If I love Him, and seek his commands to fulfil, 

A place in His sheepfold to me will He giva 



The kiulw are at peace in the fiehls when they play, 
The long aummer'a day in contentment they spend ; 

But happier I, if in God's holy way, 

I try to walk always, with Christ for my friend. 

— Mary 1. Dunoan. 



POEMS AND S0N08 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 




PREPARING FOR SUNDAY. 



Haste ! put your playthings oil away. 
To-morrow is the Snbbath-day. 
Come, bring to me your Noah's ark, 
Your pretty tinkliny music-cart ; 
Because, my love, yoii must nut l>liiy, 
But holy keep the Sabbath-diiy. 

Bring me your German villugc, pleiuie, 
With all its houses, gates, aud trees ; 
Your waxen doll with eyes of blue. 
And all her tea-things, bright and newj 
Because, you know, you must not play, 
But love to keep the Sabbath-day. 



Now take your Sunday pictures down ; 
King IJavid with his harp and crown, 
Cxood little Samuel on hia knees, 
And niany pleasant sights like these ; 
Because, you know, you must not play, 
But learn of God upon this day. 

Tliere is your hymn-book- You shall leaml 
A verse, and some sweet kissea earn ; 
Your book of Bible stories, too, 
Whieh dear momma will read to you ; 
I think, although you must not play. 
We'll have a happy Sabbath-day. 

— Mart L Diniu%l 




THE LAMB'S LULLABY. M 
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■ 


ll^^S;?^'^ 


^^^mK^ 


■ 


^L^ 


^^_ 


^^^^^^H ^^^H 


Thb pwtty little Iambs that lie. 
Anil sleep upon the gmsa, 

H«vi! none to sing ihem lullaby 
But llio uigbt wiiida as they jioas: 


Tliey choose some dry and grassy spot, 

Beneath the shady trees ; 
To other aougs they liat^'n not 

Than the pleasant evening breeza 


Wliiie I, a hnppj little mniJ, 
Bid dear papa KoiJd-iiight ; 

And ill my crib so wbtiii um Inid, 
And tuck'il up snug aiid light. 


And when the night is bitter eold, 
The shephenl eomi'S with eurv. 

They 're safe und shelter'd there. 


Anil then mme- pretty hymn Ann eings 

Until to sleep I go ; 
But the young helpless lambe, poor tilings, 

Have noue to lull them so. 


How hnppy are the larahs, my love. 

How safe and e^im they rest ; 
But you a Wheplieril have alwve, 

Of all kind shephenla best. ^^h 


Haste, kind mamma, and call them here, 
W'heretliev'Ilbewaniia.U; 

For in the diiUy tJelda, I fear, 
Before the mom they '11 die. 


His hmhx He f^ithets in his arma, ^^^| 
x\jid in His bcsora tiears ; ^^^^^B 

How blest, how safe from all alarms ; ^M 
I'vieh child His love who shares ! H 


MOTUBB. 

The lamlis aleep in the fields, 'tis true, 

Without a liiUahy ; 
And yet they are as warm aa you 

Beneath a summer skv. 


Oh. if you '11 be His gentle chUd, ^^^H 
And lixteu to His voice, ^^^^H 

Be loving, dutiful, and mihl, ^^^^H 
How wiU mamma rejoice ! ^^^^H 


i. 


1 



ifr JESSIE. 



My Jessie lives beyond the tiiwu, 

Just where the moorlimd, bare und brown, 

Looks over to the sea : 
A little maid of lowly birth. 
But, oh I of all the girls oti earth, 

■Die dearest girl to me ! 



I 



1 1 w summers hath *Jie known ; her eyes 
Are bluer than the mimnier skies. 

And bnmminj; o tr witli fun ; 
H( r hair i« like a guklen crown ; 
Hir little hantls an. sadly brown ; 

Uer (.lieek ttlls of the suiL 




But could you soe her come and go, 
In summer shine and mut<-r snow, 

As I do, day by day ; 
Now rising like the lark at morn ; 
Like Ruth, now gleaning lu the lom 

Kow busy in the hay. 



Xow rnoing like a greyhound fleet 
Along the glist'nitig ffliid?, with feet 

Like snow, so white and bare ; 
All beauty, health, enjoyment, mirth, 
You M say no queeii on all the earth 

Was yver half so fair ! 

— Aheua B. Edwards. 





i 



While silent aliuWLTa ore falling filmv. 

And, 'mill the general hush, 
A sweet air lifta the little bough, 

Lone whisjwring through tlie bush! 
The ]>riiuro!« to the grave ir gunu; 

The hawthorn flower is dead; 
The violet liy the moBsotl grey stone 

Hath kid her weary head ; 



THE BR.UIBLE FLUWT:R. 



Thy fruit fuU well tho schoolboy knovie, 

"Wild bramble of the brake ! 
So put thou forth thy small white rose; 

1 Jove it for IiIh soku. 
Tliough woodbines flaunt and roses glow 

O'er all the fragrant Ixiwora, 
Thou need'st not hv ashamed to show 

Thy satin-threaded flowers; 



Amid all 1>cauty beautiful, 

Thy tender bloBsoms are! 
How delieate thy gausy frill! . 

How rich thy branchy stem! 
How soft thy voice when woods are still. 

And thou sing'st hymns to them; 



But thou, wild bramble, baek dost brtn^ I 

In all their beauteous jiower. 
The fresh green days of life's fair aprini^ 

And b"yhoo<l'e blossomy hour! 
f^corned bramble of the brake, once moTD I 

Thou bid'st me be a boy. 
To gorl with tl)ee the woodlands n'or 

In freedom and iik joy ! 

— Elliott. 



LOVE STRONG m DEATH. 




I 



LoVK STKlPNG IX DEATH. 



TCe watch'd him, while the moonli^t, 

Beneath tho shodow'd hill, 
Seem'd dreaming of good angels, 

And all the woods were still. 
The brother of two sisters 

Drew pninfiilly his breath i 
A strange fear bad come o'er hjni , 

Far love was stroug in death. 
Tho fire of fatal fever 

Bum'd darkly on hia cheek, 
And often to hia mother 

Ho spoke, or tried to speak : 
" I felt, OS if from slumber 

X never could awake : 
Oh, Mother, give me something 

To cherish for your sake ! 
A cold, dead weight is on me — 

A heavy weight, like lend : 
My hands and feet soem sinking 

Quite through my little bed : 
I luu so tired, so weary — 

With weariness I ache : 
Oh, Mother, give me siiniethiiig 

To cherish for your sake ! 




Some little token give me, 

Wliich I may kiss in sleep — 
Tu make uje feel I 'm near you. 

And bices you though I weep. 
My sisters say I 'm betl«r — 

But then tJieir heads they shake: 
Oh, Mother, give me someUiiug 

To dierish for your sake I ' 

Why can't I see the poplar, 

The moonht stream and hill, 
^Vliere, Fanny says, good angels 

Dream, when the woods are still t 
Wiy can't I see you. Mother t 

I surely am awake : 
Oh. Iiaste ! and give m^ something 

To cherish for your sake 1 " 
His little bosom heaves not ; 

The fire hath left his cheek : 
The tine chord — is it broken 1 

Tlie strong chord — could it break I 
All, yes I the loving spirit 

Hiith wing'd his flight away : 
A mother and two sisters 

Look down on lifeless clay. 

— Elliott. 



THE INFANT ORATOR. 



Gh, then, while hums the earliest bee, 

Where verdure fires the plain, 
Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 

The glories of the lane ! 
For, oh, I love these banks of rock, 

This roof of sky and tree, 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 

And wakes the earliest bee I 
As spirits from eternal day 

Look down on earth secure ; 
Gaze thou, and wonder, and survey 

A world in miniature ; 
A world not scorn'd by Him Avho made 

Even weakness by his might ; 
But solemn in his dei)tli of shade, 

And splendid in liis light. 
Light ! not alone on clouds afar 

O'er storm-loved mountains spread, 
Or widely-teaching sun and star 

Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 
Oh, no ! thou art a wond'rous book, 

To sky, and sea, and land — 
A page on which the angels look, 

Which insects understand ! 
And here, oh. Light ! minutely fair, 

Divinely plain and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair, 

Thy bright small hand is here. 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 

Is Huron, girt with wood ; 
This driblet feeds Missouri's tide — 

And that Niagara's flood. 
What tidings from the Andes brings 

Yon line of hquid light. 
That down from heav'n in madness flings 

The blind foam of its might ? 



Do I not hear his thunder roll — 

The roar that ne'er is still 1 
Tis mute as death ! but in my soul 

It roarS, and ever wilL 
"NVlmt forests tall of tiniest moss 

Clothe every little stone ! 
"NMiat pigmy oaks their foliage toss 

O'er pigmy valleys lone ! 
"With shade o'er shade, from ledge to ledge. 

Ambitious of the sky. 
They feather o'er the steepest edge 

Of mountains mushroom high. 
Oh, (rod of marvels ! who can tell 

AMiat myriad living things 
On these grey stones unseen may dwell ! 

AVhat nations with their kings I 
I feel no shock, I hear no groan 

AV^hile fate perchance o'erwhelms 
Empires on this subverted stone — 

A hundred ruin'd i-ealms ! 
Lo ! in that dot, some mite, like me, 

Impell'd by woe or whim, 
May crawl, some atom cliffs to see — 

A tiny world to him ! 
Lo ! while he pauses, and admires 

The work of nature's might, 
Spurn'd by my foot, his world expires, 

And all to him is night ! 
Oh, God of terrors ! what ai*e we ? — 

Poor insects, spark'd with thought ! 
Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 

Could smit« us into nought ! 
But shouldst thou wreck our father-land, 

And mix it with the deep. 
Safe in the hollow of thy hand 

Thy little ones would sleep. 

— Eluott. 
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THE INFANT ORATOR. 



You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage ; 
And if I clumce to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don't view me with a critic's eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow: 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow : 
And though I now am small and young, 
Of judgment weak, and feeble tongue, 
Yet all great leamcki men, like me 
Once learned to read their A, £, C 



But why may not Victoria's reign 
Bring back the good old days again — 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the s\m t 
Or, where 's the town, go far and. near, 
That does not find a rival here 1 

Or, where 's the boy, but three feet high, 
Who 's made improvements more than 1 1 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind ; 
Great, not like Caesar, stained with blood ; 
But only greats as I am good. 

— EVEBETT. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 



THE COLLIER'S DYING CHILD. 

The cottage was a«thatched one, its outside old and mean ; 
Yet everything within that cot was wondrous neat and clean : 
The night was dark and stormy, — the wind was blowing wild : — 
A patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her child, — 
A little worn-out creature — his once bright eyes grown dim : 
He was a Collier's only child — they called him " Little Jim." 

And oh ! to see the briny tears fast flowing down her cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thought ; — she was afraid to speak, 
Lest she might waken one she loved far dearer than her life ; 
For she had all a mother's heart, that wretched Collier's wife. 
With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer's bed. 
And prays that God would spare her boy, and take herself instead : 
She gets her answer from the child — soft fall these words from him — 
" Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon Little Jim ! 

" I have no pain, dear mother, now ; but, oh ! I am so dry : 

Just moisten poor Jim's lips once more ; and, mother, do not cry ! " 

With gentle, trembling haste, she held a teacup to his lips — 

He smiled to thank her — then he took three little tiny sips. 

" Tell father when he comes from work, I said * good-night ! ' to him ; 

And, mother, now I '11 go to sleep." Alas ! poor Little Jim ) 

She saw that he was dying ! the child she loved so dear. 
Had uttered the last wordjs she 'd ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door is opened — the Collier's step is heard ; 
The father and the mother meet, but neither speak a word : 
He felt that all was over — he knew the child was dead ! 
He took the candle in his hand, and stood beside the bed : 
His quivering Up gave token of the grief he 'd fain conceal ; 
And see, the mother joins him ! the stricken couple kneel ; 
With hearts bowed down by sorrow they humbly ask, of Him, 
In heaven once more to meet their own poor '* Little Jim ! " 

— Farmek. 
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THE DEATH OF COCK EOBIN AND JENNY WEEN. 



*T WAS a cold Autumn morning when Jenny Wren 
died, 

Cock Robin sat by for to see. 
And when all was over he bitterly cried, 

So kind and so loving was he. 

He buried her under the little moss-heap, 

That lies at the foot of the yew. 
And by day and by night he sat near her to weep, 

Till his feathers were wet with the dew. 



" Oh, JiBnny, I 'm tired of lingering here, 
Through the dreary dark days of November, 

And I 'm thinking of nothing but you, Jenny deai^ 
And your loving fond ways I remember ; 

" I think how you look'd in your little brown soit^ 
When you said that you 'd always be mine, 

With your fan in your hand, how you glanced at 
the fruit. 
And said you liked cherries and wine. 



ICO 
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THE fougikg of the anchor. 



'I think of the sweet merry days of tlie Spring, 

Of the nest that we built both together, 
Of the dear little brood neatleil under your wing, 
I the joys of the wanu summet weather.'' 



And as he lamented the niin did down puur, 
Till his body was wet through and through. 

And ht sang: "Dearcet Jenny, my sorrows are o'er, 
And I 'in coming, my true love, to you." 



So he gather'd some orown leaves to lay by her Me, 

And to pillow his poor weary head, 
And sang: "Jenny, my lost one, my fond one, my bride," 

Till the gallant Cock Bobin fell dead. 

— Gerda Fay. 



THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

CoMK, see the Dolpliin's anchor forged — 'tis at a white hant now : 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased — though on the forge's brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable niomid, 
And littully you still may see the grim Bmiths ranking round ; 
All clad in h-athem panoply, their brotul hands only l>are — 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the winiUass tliere. 

The windlass strains the tackle chains, the block mound heaves below, ^ 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe ! 

It rises, roars, rends all outright — O Vulcan, what a glow ! 

"Tis blinding whil«, 'tis blasting bright — tlie high sun shines not so t 

" Hurrah I " they shout, " leap out — leap out ! " hang, liang the sledges go 1 

Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low! — 

"Swing in your strokes in oriler, let foot and hand keep time ; 
Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple's chime. 
But while you aling your sledges, sing — and let the burden he, 
' The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen we ! ' 
Strike in, strike in I— the sparks begin to dull their rustling red ; 
Uur hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon he sped. 

"Our anchor soon must change his bed of fieiy nch array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or on 001^ couch of clay. — 

In livid and obilurale gloom ho darkens down at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e'er from cat was cast 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like mc. 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneoth the deep green ses 1 

" lodger in the sea-kings' halls I couldst thou hut understand 
Whose be the white bones hy the side, or who that dripping baud 
Slow swaying in the heaving waves, that round about tliec bend. 
With soimds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient friend — 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with krger steps round thee. 
Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou'dst leap within the sea ! 

"Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand 
To shell their blo<Hl so freely for the love of Fatherland — 
Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave 
80 freely, for a n-atless btil amid tlie tossuig wave ! — 
Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung. 
Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among ! " 
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^1 TBid 
^B And 
^B TbEh 
^H The 

^1 Tbew 
^H Her 

^H Yon 


A-HUNTING A 
laky night rides down tlio oky, 

imda all join in glorious cry, 
himtsnian winds lii» hom. 

And a-hunting we will go. 

fo around liet husliand throws 
arms to make him stay: 
lear, it rains, it hails, it blows ; 
cannot hunt to day." 

Yet a-liunting we will go. 


TE. WILL ^^^1 

Away they fly to 'scape the rout, ^^ 
Their steods they soundly switch; 

Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the diteh. 

Yet a -hunting we will go. 

And sweeps across the vale ; 
And when the hounds too near he spieg^ 
He di-ojis his bushy taU. 

Then a-liunting we will ga 



Fonil echo aeeniB to like the sport, 

And join the jovial cry ; 
Tho woods, the hills, the eound retort, 

And music lills the sky, 

"ftTien a-himting we do go. 



At last his strength to faiutaess worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 

Then, hungry, homeward we return. 
To feast away the night, 

Aud a-driuking we do go. 



Ye jovial hunters, in the 

I'n-imre, then, for the chase ; 
Rise at the sounding of the horn, 
And health with eport embrace, 

When a-himting we do go. 

—Fielding. 




BiBDiB, birdie, quickly come ! 
Come and lake this little cramh ; 
Go and fetch your little brother, 
And bu kind to one another. 

Kidie, sing a song to me, 
I will very quiet be ; 
Yea, my birdie— yes, T will 
"■ fio quiet, and so *tilL 



Oh I BO Btill, you shall not hear me ; 
Teai not, birdie, to come near me. 
Tell mo, in your pleasant eong, 
yHut joa 'n doing all day long : 




ilow- you pass the rainy daya — 
Tell me all alwut your plays. 
Have you lessons, hiidiel tell — 
Do you leam to read and spell I 

Or just fly from tree to tree, 
Where you will, at hberty — 
For up in the clear blue sky, 
Very far, and very high t 



Or in pleasant summer hours, 
Do you play with pretty flowers I 
Birdie, is this all you do 1 
Then I wiah that I were you. 

— M»s. FuEA Lee Follbh, 

'?3 
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^^H^P THE LITTLE GOOD NIGHT. ^^H 

^ Thb Bun is hidden from our aiglit, Good nightl ye merry, merry biid^ ■ 
^^^1 The birds ant sleeping sound ; Sleep well till morning light ; 1 
^^^1 Tis time to say to tdl, "Good nightl" Perhaps if you could aing in words, 1 
^^^B And give a kiss cdl round. You would have said " Good night I " 1 

^^H Good night ! my father, mother dear, To all my pretty flowers, good night ! 1 
^H Now kiss your little son ; You blossom whUe I sleep ; I 
^^^L Good night ! my friends, both for and near, And all the stars thiLt shine so bright, 1 
^^^H Good night to every one. Witli you their watches keep. I 

^ The moan is lighting up the skies, fl 

^^^^^^^^^ The stare are aparkliiig there ; fl 
^^^^^^^^1 "T is time to shut our weary eyes, ^| 
^^^^^^^^K And say our evening prayer. ^M 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ — Mrs. Euza Lbb Folleet. ^^^H 


^^^^^f FOR AN I 

^^^^^^^K CotLDRBN go 

^ To and fro, 
^^^H In a merry, pretty row ; 
^^H Footsteps light, 
^^M Fni;e« bnght : 
^^H Tia a happy eight 
^^H Swiftly turning round and round, 
^^H Do not look upon the ground. 
^^^V Follow me, 
^H Full of glee, 
^^H Siugiug merrily. 

^H 104 


NFANT SCHOOL. ^^^| 

Birds are free, ^^^^H 

And we live as happily. ^M 

Work we do, ■ 

Study too, V 

For we leom " twice two ;" fl 

When we laugh, and dance, and siitg, 1 

Gay as birds or anything. M 

Follow me, ^| 

Full of glee, ■ 

Singing merrily. ^H 



irrMiV FOR A LITTLE SOY. 




Holding fofit each other's hand, 

We're a little happy band. 

Follow me, 

Full of glee, 

Singing nierrUy. 

— JIrs. Eliza Lee Follks. 



THE GOOD BOY'S HYMN ON GOING TO BED. 



How Bweet to lay my weary head 
Upon my quiet little be<l, 
And fuel assured that all day lon^ 
I have not knowingly doni; wrong I 

How sweet to hear my mother say, 
"You have been very good to-day 1" 
How aweet to see my father's joy 
( "When he coa aoy, " My dear good boy I " 



How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
And fuel, if they my heart could see, 
How very happy they woulil be ! 

How sweet to think that He whose love 
Made all these sliining worlds abovs 
My pure and happy heart can see. 
And loves a little boy Uke nie. 

— Maa. EuzA Lbe Foixstr. 



HYMN FOB A LITTLE BOY 



"What, mother, mokes it seem to me, 

"When I am all alone. 
As if some one could hear and see, 

And all my thoughts were kno^vn 1 

'Sometimes it makes me very glad, 
And dance and sing with joy ; 
it makes me very sad. 
And frights your little boy. 




"Oh, teU me, mother, tell me why; 

For I have never known 
^Vhy 'tis I laugh, or why I cry, 

When I ani all alone." 

" My child, you never are alone ; 

There is a watchful eye 
To which your very thoughts ore known ; 

Tie God ia ever nigh. 

los 
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** He made your little heart for joy, 
He tunes your happy song ; 

Oh ! then, my little timid boy, 
Fear only doing wrong. 



** For He who makes your heart so glad. 

Who bids the good be gay, 
With the same love will make it sad, 

Whene'er you disobey. 



" He is our Father, and He hears 

Your weakest, faintest prayer ; 
He wipes away an infant's tears. 

And children are His care." 

• *-Mrs. Eliza Lbb Follbn. 



■♦♦• 



THE LITTLE SLAVE'S WISH. 



I WISH I was that little bird 

Up in the bright blue sky. 
That sings and flies just where he will, 

And no one asks him why. 

I wish I was that little brook 

That runs so swift along, 
Through pretty flowers, and shining stones, 

Singing a merry song. 

I wish I was a butterfly, 

Without a fear or care, 
Spreading my many-colour'd wings, 

like a flower in the air. 

I wish I was that wild, wild deer. 

That I saw the other day, 
Who through the dark-green forest flew. 

Like an arrow far away. 



I wish I was that little cloud 
By the gentle south wind driTen, 

Floating along so calm and bright 
Up to the gates of heaven. 

I 'd rather be a savage beast^ 
And dwell in a gloomy cave. 

And shake the forest when I xoat^d 
Than what I am — a slave. 

My mother calls me her good boy, 
My father calls me brave ; 

What wicked action have I done 
That I should be a slave f 

They tell me God is very good. 
That His right arm can save ; 

Oh, is it — can it be His will 
That I should be a slave f 



Oh, how much better 't is to die, 

And lie down in the grave, 
Than 'tis to be what I am now, 

A little negro slave J 

— Mm Eliza Lee Follen. 



-M- 



STANZAS. 



I walked by the side of a tranquil stream 
That the sun had tinged with its parting beam ; 
The water was still, and so crystal clear, 
That every spray had its image there. 



And every reed that o'er it bowed, 
And the crimson streak, and the aQyeiy cloud, 
And all that was bright^ and all that was ftiXf 
And all that was gay, was reflected theie. 
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But I took a stone that lay beside, 

Aiid I cost it far on the glassy tide ; 

Ami gone was the charni of tlie pictured scene, 

And the sky so bri^t and the landscape green. 



And I bade them mark how an idle woid 
Too lightly said, or too deeply heard. 
Or a harsh reproof, or a look unkind. 
May spoil the peace of the heavenly mind. 




^W!^'^'^' 



Thongji sweet be the peace, and lioly the calm. 
And the heavenly beam be bright and warm, 
The heart that it gilds is all as weak 
As the wave that reQects the crimson streak. 



You cannot impede the eeleatiol ray 
That gilds the dawn of eternal day ; 
But you may so trouble the bosom it cheera. 
Twill cease to bo true to the image it bimra. 

— C. Fbt. 




^ POEMS AND SONGS 


FOR YOUNG PEOrLE. ^ 


^H INDUSTRY. ' 1 




■ 


^^H Nature expects all men ahould share 


The monarch, when his table's spread, 


^^M The duties of the piibliu cixK. 


la to the clown obliged for broad ; 


^H Who's born for sloth) To eome we find 


And, when in alt hia glory drest, 


^^^1 The ptoughehitre's aimud toil assigned ; 


Owes to the loom his royal vest. 


^^^1 Some at the Bounding anvil glow ; 


Do not the mason's toil and care 


^^H Some the swift^dtng shuttle throw ; 


Protect him from the inclement airl 


^^^1 Some, etudious of the wind nnd tide. 


Does not the eutler'a art supply 


^^^1 From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 


The ornament that guards his thigh t 


^^H Some {taught by industry) impart 


All these, in duty to the throne, 


^H With h^ds and feet the works of art; 


Their common obhgations owxl 


^^^1 While some, of genius more roiined. 


'Tis he bis own and people's cause 


^^^H With head and tongue assist miuikind. 


Proteets,— their properties and laws. 


^^Hi Each aiming at one common euil. 


Thus they their honest toil employ, 


^^H Proves to the whole a needful friend. 


And with content the fruits enjoy : 


^^H Thus, bom each other's useful aid, 


In every rank, or great or small, 


^^H By turns arc obligations paid. 


'Tia industry supt>i.irt3 us all. 




-Gat. 


^^^^^^H 


^ ■ 


^^^^H ^.-M 




^^^^H ^^M 


^^^^^ ^^^^1 


^^^^^^H ^ IF 


■|^«d^^^ ^^^^H 


^^^1 -^ ■ 


^^^m^ ^^H 




^'^^^^ ^1 


^^^^^^^^H '^vr^^^ 


^^^^^\ ^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 ^9 ^'•n'^^' 


^SS^m^^- .^^^^^1 




^^^B 


^V THE 


TORM. 


^^H Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside. 


The sun, the moon, the stars He made. 


^^H Nor crush that helpless worm ; 


To all His creiitui'es free ; 


^^H The frame tliy waywaril looks deride 


And spreads o'er earth the grassy blade 


^^H Required a God to form. 


For worms as well as thee. 


^^H The common Lonl of all that move, 


Let them enjoy their little day. 


^^H From whom thy being flow'd. 


Their lowly bliss receive ; 


^^H A portion of His iwuudless love 


Oh 1 do not lightly lake away 


^^H On that poor worm bestuw'd. 


The life thou canst not give. 




— OraBOMTB, 


^H io8 
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THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 




THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 



Ifl&B yonder copse, 'whero once the garden smiled, 
And still whore many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a fuw torn aliruba the place disclose, 
Xh« tillage preacher's modest mansion lose. 
A man he was to all the coimtr}- dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Xor e'er bad chang'd, nor wish'd to change hie place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines faahion'd to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had leom'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His boQse was known to all the vagmnt train. 
He chid their wand'rings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd boggar was liis guest, 
'Whoee beard descending swept liia aged breast ; 




Tlie niin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindnxl there, ami lied hia claims allow 'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bailo to stay. 
Sat by liis fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoidder'd bis crutch, and show'd how tields were 

won. 
Pleased with Iiis goesta, the good man leam'd to 

glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
Uis pity gave ore charity begun. 

Thus to relieve tbe wretched was his pride. 
And even bis failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
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He watch'd and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies ; 
He tried each ari;, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worids, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The rev'rend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fl(Ml the stniggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last falt'ring accents whisper'd piaise. 

At chiuxjh, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venemble place ; 



Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoffi remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's & 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest^ 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distr 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv< 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful fonn, . 
SweDs from the vale, and midway leaves the st 
Though round its bi*east the rolling clouds are sp 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

— GoLDSMn 



-♦♦- 



THE HERMIT. 



" Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray ; 

" For here, forlorn and lost, I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow — 

Where wilds, immeasimible spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 



"Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
" To tempt t\te dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good wilL 

" Then turn, to-night, and freely share 
Whatever my cell bestows — 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free. 

To slaughter I condemn — 
Taught by that Power who pities me, 

I learn to pity them ; 

" But, from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring — 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring. 



" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All eai-th-bom cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell ; 
The modest stranger lowly bends^ 

And follows to the celL 

Far, in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighbouring pooi 

And sti'angers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retirft 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store, 
And gaily press'd and smiled ; 

And, skiU'd in l^ndaiy lore, 
The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries — 

The cricket chirrups on the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies ; 



no 
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But Dotking could a charm impart 
To sooth the stranger's woe— 

For grief was heavy at hia heart, 
And t^am hepin to flow. 


Hia rising cares the hermit spied- 
With answering care oppress'd ; 

"And whfince., unhappy youth," h 
"The sorrows of thy breast? 


. tried, m 
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"Alas! the joys that Fortune hrii 
Are trifling, and decay — 

And those who prize the paltiy th 
More trifling stUl than they ; 
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" And what is Friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep — 

A shade that follows Wealth or Fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

" And Love is still an emptier sound — 

The modem fair one's jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush- 

And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest be tray 'd. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view — 
like colours o'er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confessed, 

A maid in all her chaims. 

" And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn," she cried, 
" Whoso feet unhallow'd thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside ; 

" But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray — 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 



" My father lived beside the Tyne — 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine. 

He had but only me. 

" To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms. 

And felt or f eign'd a flame. 

" Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow'd — 
But never talked of love. 

" In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had — 
But these were all to me. 



'' And when, beside me in the dale, 

He caroll'd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 

And music to the grove. 

" The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined, 
Could nought of purity display 

To emulate liis mind. 

" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his ; but^ woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

" For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while liis passion touched my hearty 

I triumphed in his pain. 

" Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

" But mine the sorrow, mine the faulty 

And well my life shall pay ; 
I *11 seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

"And there, forlorn, despairing, hid — 

I '11 lay me down and die ; 
'T was so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him wiU L" 

" Forbid it. Heaven ! " the hennit cried. 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide — 
T was Edwin's self that press'd. 

" Turn, Angelina ! ever dear — 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin, here, 

Eestored to Love and thee. 

" Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that 's mine t 

" No, never, from this hour to part. 

We '11 live and love so true'; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 

Shall break thy Edwin's too." 

— GOLD8]aT& 
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ELEHV OX THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 



Good pe«plo all, of every sort, 
{Jivo ear unto my song ; 

Ab'I U you find it woihI'toub short 
It cannot hold you ioiig. 

In lalinpton there was a num. 
Of whom the world jniftht say 

That still a goilly race lit- nm 
Whene'er he went to jimy. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he ulad 
AMieii he put :>a his clothes 



This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But whon a pi'iuo began, 
Tlin ilog, to gain some private emls, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around ixova all tlie nei^hlMuriiig streets 
The wondering ne^'hlxmrs lan. 

And swore the dog hail lost his wits, 
To l)ito so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christiau eye ; 
And while they swore the ilog was mad, 

They swore tlie man would die. 

But soon a wonder carae to %ht, 
That showed the logues they lied : 

The man rcpovereil of the bite. 
The (log-it was that dieil. 




ELEGT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHUROSTARD. 



I 




ELEGY WKITTKN IN A COUSTKY CllUKCUYAKD. 



'bs ciirfow tolla the kncU of parting ilay, 
Till.- Iiiwing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

Tie ]>luughmiui homeward plixls his weary ^ 
And k-nves the world to d.irkiifss iin.' 



Xow fades the glimiu'iiiig landscape on the sigh^ 
And all the air a M>lemii etillnesa holib, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
I Ir ilr-iwflv tinklings lull the di-itiiiit f<J.ls ; 




iave ihiit (nun yomler i\-y-nmnt!i.-U tvwer, 
The uiiijiiiig owl dut-s to the moon eouplaixi 

)f such, OS wund'ring near her sc<;ret bowiU', 
Uok-st her undent solitary reign. 



Beneath those ni^ed i-lmg, ttiat yew-trrr's shade, 
■Where heaves the turf in many a niould'nng heap. 

Each in his narrow cdl for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of riiu hainlc-l sleep. 
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Xlic l'm-j;j cnll tif iiii!c.n«'-bn,.otliiiiy morn, 

Thu ewiiUow twit'riiig from the stniw-litult shetl, 

The cock'a shrill clarion, and the echoing liorn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly b«L 

For them no mors the blnzin}{ hearth shall huni, 
Or husy hniiscwife ply her evening; uitro ; 

Uo chjlilrt'ii mn lo liap their siru's rutum, 
Or climli his knees the envied kiss to share. 



Oft dill tiiu harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the etubbom gleljo has bn 

How jocund did they drive tlieir team afleld ! 
How bowed the woods bcneatli their sturdy i 

Let not nmliitiim mock their uw.'ful toil. 
Their homely joys nnd destiny o1i9cur<; ; 

'Nor grandeur hear with a disdainfvd smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 




Tba ho&Bi ol heraldry, the |wmp of ["iwer, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth eV-r yave, 

Amiits alike Ih' iiicvitablo hour: 

The patlis of glory lead Imt to the grave. 

Nur yoii, ye proud, impute lo these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no tropliies raise, 
. "Where thro' llio long-ilrnwn oMp, and fretted vault, 
The pealing outhum sn'ells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting htwath f 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ! 

tt6 



I'l'fhaps ill tliis neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregmint with celi'ntial fire 

Hands, thnt the rod of empiw might liave 
O waked to pj;'Btnsy the iiWng lyre ; 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Bicli with the spoils of time did ne'er uiuoll 

Chill penury repress'd their uohle luge. 
And froze the genial current of tlia soul. 

Full many Ji gem of purest ray serene 

Tho dark imfathom'd caves of ocean bear' 

Full many n flower is l>om to blush uuaeen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 



ELEGY WmTTE^f AV A COV.fTRT CfWRCHTARD. 



Some Tillage Hampden, that with dnuiitleBs breast 
The little tyrant of his ticlila ivitlistood, 

Some muW inglorious Milton hccy may rest, 
Bomt: Cromwell, guiltless of hii; country's blood. 



rh' applause of list'ning senates to coniiuand, 
Tbo threats of pain oud niin to ilespiee, 

To Bcattor plenty o'er a smiling land, 
Aiul read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbade to wade thro' slaughter tu a throne, 
Or shut tlic giites of mercy on miuikiiid, 



The Btmggling jMUigs of conscioua truth to hide, 
To queUL-h thn blushes uf ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense, kindled at the Muse's fiame. 

Far fmm the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their solier wishes never Icam'd to stray j 

Alung the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e\-^n these l>oneM (wm insult to protect 
^oiuG (niil memorial utill urectcd nigh, 

With uncoutli rhymes and shujicK'SS sculptUiA 
deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sij^h. 




'nietr name, their years, spelt by th' unlettcr'd muse, 
The placo of fame and epitaph supply ; 

And many a holy text arouu'l she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to dii>. 

For who, to dnmb forgi'tfidness it pi«y, 
This pleasing anxious Wing e'er rcsign'd, 

Left the wann prec-inclji uf the cliet-rful day, 
Kor east one longing lingering liHik behind t 

On some fond breast tlie parting soul relies, 
6oo)« })dou8 dro|>s the closing eye requiirs \ 

£v^ bom the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev^ in our ashes live their wonted Rres. 



For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these lines tlieir artless Ule relate : 

If ehauce, by Icnoly conUniplatiou led. 

Some kindred spirit shall emiuire thy fate ; 




Haply some hoary-heailed awnin may say, 

'■ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 

Bnishing with hasty stejis the dews away. 
To meet tlie sun ui)on the upknd laivn : 

■'There, at the ri>ot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its t>ld fantastic roots m higK 

His listless length at noontide would he strebih, 
And i>ore upon the biuok, that babblea by. 
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"Hard by yon wooil, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, would he rove ; 

Now drooping wofuJ-wan, like one forlorn, 

Oi ciaz'd with care, or crose'd in hopeless love. 



" One mom I misgcd him from ihf eustom'd hill. 
Along the heath, and near his fa^'rite tree ; 

Anotlier catiie ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 



"The next with dirgen due in sad army 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him bomti : 
Approach and read, for thou canst read, the lay 

Graved on the stone beneotli yon aged thorn:" 




Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknoim : 
Fair Science froivnM not on his liumble birth, 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own- 
Laige was his bounty, and his soul sineerti ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis'rj- all he had, a tear, 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas uU he wiali'd) a friend. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw hia fmiltiea from their drend abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope ro[jow!) 

The bosom of his Father, and his God. 

— Grai. 



THE DEFORMED CHILD. 




THE DEFORMED CHILD. 



When summer days nrc long and warm, tbey set my littlo chair 
Without the door, and iu the sun they lenvc me sitting there ; 
Then many thoughts come to my mind, that others never knuw. 
About myaelf and what I feel, and what was long a^fl. 

There arc no less than six of 119, and all of tliem ajv tall 

And stout as any you may sec, but I was tdwnys small : 

The ueif;;hbours look at me, and say I grow not nnth the rest ; 

Then father Btrokea my head, and soys, "The least ore sometime? best." 

But hearing I was not like Ihem, within my head one day 
It came (strange thoughts that children have 1) that I 'd been changed away I 
And then I crieil ; but soon llie thought brou({ht comfort to my mind, — 
If I were not their own, I knew tliey uould not be s> kind. 

For we are happy in our home as ever people were. 

Yet sometimes father looks as if his heart was full of can- ; 

"When things go wrong about the house, then mother vexeil will be ; 

But neither of them ever spoke a. cross word unto me. 
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And once, when all was dark, thoy came to kiss me in my bed, 

And though they thou<(ht I slept quite sound, I heard each word they said. 

" Poor little thing ! to make thee well, we 'd freely give our all ; 

But God knows best ! '' and on my cheek I felt a wann tear falL 

And then I longed to sit upright, and tell them not to fret, 
For that my pains were not so bad, I should be stronger yet; 
But as the words came to my lips, they seemed to die away, 
And then they drew the curtain close, and left me as I lay. 

And so I did not speak at all, and yet my heart was full ; 
And now, when I am sick and ill, for fear it makes them dull 
To see my face so pale and worn, I creep to father's side. 
And press it close against his own, and try the pain to hide. 

Then ui)on pleasant Sundays, in the long warm evening hours, 
Will father take me in his arms among the fields and flowers ; 
And he '11 be just as pleased himself to see the joy I 'm in, 
And mother smiles and says she thinks I look not quite so thin. 

But it is best within the house when nights are long ami dark. 
And two of brothers run from school, and two come in from work ; 
And they are all so kind to me, the first woril they will say 
To mother at the door will be, " Has Bess been well to-day ] " 

And though I love tliem all so well, one may be loved the best, 
And brother John, I scarce know why, seems dearer than the rest. 
But tired and cross as I may feel when he comes in at night. 
And tiikes me on his knee and chats — then everything is right ! 

AVhen once, I know, about some work he went (|uite far away, 
Oh ! how I wislied him back again, and counted every day ; 
And when, the first of all, / hear<l his font upon the sUiir, 
Just for that once I longed to run and leave my little chair ! 

Then when I look at other girls, they never seem to be 

80 pretty as our Hannah is, or half so neat as she ; 

But she will soon be leaving us, to settle far away. 

With one she loves, and who has loved her well this many a day. 

I sometimes think because I have few j)leasures, and no cares, 
Wlierewith to j)lease or vex myself, they like to tell me theirs ; 
For sister talks to me for hours, and tells me much that she 
Would never breathe unto a soul unless it were to me. 

One night, when we were quite alone, she gave the fire a stir. 

And shut the door, and showed the ring that William bought for hor, 

And told me all about her house : and often she has said 

That I shall come to live with them, when she and William wed« 

But that I think will scarcely be, for when our Hannah goes, 
AMiat we shall do for want of her, not one among us knows; 
And though there is not nmch in me the place she leaves to fill, 
Yet somt'thinfj may be always done, where there is but the wilL 
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THE DYING CHILD. 



Then the kind doctor Bays, and he is very seldom wrong, 

That. I some day, when no one thinks, may grow both stout and strong ; 

And should I bu, through all my life, a carL' unto my friends, 

Yet father says there are leorev tares than (.lod Almighty sends ! 

And I will tliink of this, and then I never can fi'fl dull, 

But pray to (Jud to make nie good, ami kind, ami dutiful ; 

Aid when I think on Hiiii that died, it makes my lu-art grow light, 

To know that feeble things on earth are [ireeigus in His sight ! 

— UoRA Green WELL. 




THE DYIITG CHILD. 



A LITTLB child lay on his bed 

And drew a \\VA\y lire.;!)]. 
And mooning' raised his weary head, 

l>amp with tlie dews yf deatli. 

Upon his bed the sunset east 

The broad and yellow ray 
That oft in pleasaiit eveiiiuj^s ]iast 

Had warned him frum his play. 

He clasped his mother's hand and sighed, 

And to his lip arose 
A little prayer he learnt beside 

Her knee al even's close. 

And thus he prayed, ere darkness stole 

Upon the silence deep. 
The Blessed One to keep his soul. 

And guard him in Ids sleep : — 

" 31) ! gtnlli jlceuB, mcik anl mtlli, 
laak boinn on vat, a little djilti : 
9^ \ pits "^S oimpUtits, 
Snl) grant mt gran U cotnt to Z.^tt ! 



" Jout cornrrB art atounB mg bttt, 
^t cbrrn one an angtl epreatPi 
iDnr to leal] mt, one to ftEb mt, ■ 
Ciso to take mg soul to i^tabta," 

"And they will take it soon: I knov 

I have not long to wait. 
Ere with those yhining Ones I go 

Within the pearly gate ; 

"£rc I shall look upon His facc^ 
■\\lio died that I might live 

With Him for ever, tlirough the grace 
That none save He can give ! 

" I go where the happy waters flow 

I!y the city of our King, 
Wliere never conieth i«in nor woe, 

Xor any evil thing. 

" I go to play beneath the tree, 
Ui>on whose branches hiRh 

The pleasant fruits of healing be. 
That uuue may taste and die. 
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" I go to join the blessed throng 
Who walk arrayed in white, 

To learn of them the holy song 
That rises day and night. 


" For something dear will fail awhile 
In those abodes of blisfi, — 

The sweetness of my mother's smile, 
My father's evening kiss. 


" I see them by the emerald light 
Shed by the living Bow : 

Young seraph faces, pure and bright. 
More fair than aught below ! 


*• If they will miss me on the earth, 

I shall miss them above, 
And 'mid the holy angel mirth 

Shall think on those I love. 


" Oh ! come to me, ye blessed ones. 
And take me in your arms : 

I know you by your shining robes, 
And by your waving pahns. 


" But when they come / shall be first 
To give them welcome sweet ; 

My voice shall swell the joyous burst 
That doth the ransomed greet !. 


" Your robes are pure from every stain ; 

Not Rachel's bitter tears 
Had wrought such whiteness through the rain 

Of long and evil years ! 


" I come, Saviour ! yes, I haste 
Thy ransomed child to be. 

Yet I have many on the earth. 
And none in heaven but Thee ! " 


" Your smiles are sweet as is the babe's 

Upon my mother's knee ; 
little one ! I would that thou 

Wert there along with me ! 


And then a Voice spake soft and clear, 
"AVhom wouldst thou have but Me? 

AVho, in the heavens or with thee here, 
Hath owned such love for thee ? " 


" How happily our da\'s would flow 
Where all is glad and fair ! 

Ah ! might the faces that I know 
But look upon me tlierc / 


* # # • # 

And the child folded his wan hands, and smile 
As o'er a blissful meaning ; but his breath 

Failed in the happy utterance, as he met 
His Father's kiss upon the lip of Death. 



— Dora Gbeenwell. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL'S LAMENT. 



Is heaven a long way off, mother 1 

I watch through all the day 
To see my father coming back, 

And meet him on the way. 

And when the night comes on, I stand 

Where once I used to wait, 
To see him coming from the fields. 

And meet him at the gate ; 

Then I used to put my hand in his. 
And cared not more to play ; 

But I never meet him coming now^ 
However long I stay. 

And you tell me he 's in heaven, and far. 

Far happier than we. 
And loves us still the same ; but how, 

Dear mother, can that be ? 



For he never left us for a day 

To market or to fair. 
But the best of all that father saw 

He brought for us to share. 

He cared for nothing then but us : 

I have heard father say 
That coming back made worth his while 

Sometimes to go away. 

He used to say he liked our house 

Far better than the Hall ; 
He would not change it for the best^ • 

The grandest place of alL 

And if where he is now, mother. 

All is so good and fair, 
He would have come back long ago, 

To take us with him there. 
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THE LITTLE GIRVS LAMENT. 



He never vould be missed from heaven : 

I have heard father say 
How many angels God hns there. 

To praise Him night and day ; 

He never would he missed in heaven, 
From all that blessed throii<! ; 

And we — oh ! ivu have missed him here 
So sadly and so long ! 



But if he came to fetch us, then 
I would hold his liand so fast, 

I would not let it go again 
Till all the way was past. 

He 'd tell me nil that he has seen. 

But / would never say. 
How dull and lonely we have been 

Since he went far away. 




When you raised me to the l>od, mother, 
And I kissed him on the cheek. 

His cheek was pale and vcrj- cold. 
And his voice was low and weak. 

And yet I can remember well 
Each word that ho spoke then. 

For he said I must he a dear, good girl. 
And we should meet again ! 

And, oh ! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day ; 

I have donw whatever you bid me, mother. 
Yet father stays away ! 



Is it because God loves him sot — 

I know that in His love 
He takes the good away from earth, 

To live with Him alx>ve I 

Oh that God had not loved him so ! 

For then he might have stayed, 
And ki:ised me as he used at nights, 

"NMieii by his knee I played ; 

Oh that he had not been so good, 

So iMitient, or so kind ! 
Oh ! had but we been more like him, 

And not been left behind ! 

— Dora Giminnui. 



THE LITTLE SISTEK 
13ait E. 

GUMUER. 

Mt sister raised me to the bed, my mother solemnly 
Rested her hand upon my head, in i^ilence. I could sec 
Her eyes were raised to heaven : at last she s]«)ke, but not to m 
" Poor child ! thy Father yet will liud a blessing left for thee." 
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Thea turning unto Amy, said, '' To thee, though yet so young, 
1 leave a legacy of love." The words upon her tongue 
Failed, yet a look told oil the test, and ,\niy wept, and clung 
About her neck, and kissed her then so fundly and so fast, 
I only heard a murmured sound of blessing to the last. 
And she was gone ; yet surely then her spirit as it post 
Breathed nil its love on Amy's soul, and Uvea in it again. 
For she has been the mother to mc I tost, yet lost not then I 




And every one is kind to me, but sometimes they foi'get, 

Because I linve been ill so long, but Amy never yet 

Forgot niL', and I often think Uiat seeing her so kind 

Mokes all the othei* kinder still, and keeps it in their mind ; 

And oft she jests with me, and says, that still aa she begun. 

Five years before me, all through life she will smootli the path we run , 

She thinks of me, let her ever be so busy or so gay. 

And liappy she must be that has so much to give away. 

It seems aa if her joyouil heart t«ok in a double share. 

Of all the gladness of the world, the more to have to spare ; 

And every one is wanting her, that is their joy and pride, 

But still shu sayb her happiest days are those that side by side 

We sfiend tngetlier. Far beneath the castle where we dwell 

Sinks deep, and low, and suddr'U down, a rocky, woody dell; 

It seems as if, by cliasm rift, the earth had flung in there, 



THE LITTLE SISTER, 



In haste to fill the yawning gap, all goodly things and rare, 

For I never saw a place so wild, s(> lonely, or so fair, 

I never heard the sweet birds sing so loud as they do there. 

Calling each other, morn and eve, across the narrow glen. 

As if thev sung " joy I " onlv '* j(»y ■! " a hundred times airain ; 

And all excej)t their song is liiislied : the wind, that liatli its will 

O'er all without, can never tind its way within the (Jhyll, 

And only rocks tin- tall tree-lops, while all l)eneath is .still. 

And there at evening lingeringly, the golden siiuImmuis stray 

All up and d«»w]i the grassy slopes, and seem to lo>c their way 

Among the trees, till evt-ry hole is tMUihed ^\ith luddy light, 

And all the iM'lj]>k's in th«' brvtok are lla>hing wet and bright: 

The brook that through tlie sultry <lay, with waters clear and brown, 

From rocky shelving leilgc to le(]ge still slips and gurgles down, 

And chafes and mininurs round ab(tut ])r(iad burdock leaver outspread. 

And great stones slij)pery with moss that ch«>ki* its shingly IkmI, 

Till every here and tlh're awhile for <pii«'tness makes slay 

In dark, <leep hollows of a hand tluit holds it on its way, 

"Where all things tliat are gl«»ssv snu^oth and m<»ist, and gre«'n and coolj 

Dri}) from the overhanging rock and cluster round the p.Mil ; 

And forth from ev'ry crevice and cleft peep lovely plants and rare, 

As if thev were somi' costly theft half-thrust fnr hidim: there. 

That earth would keep \into herself ]>eca\ise they ;ue so fair, 

For never, save in such fairy no(»ks thev flourish anywhere ! 

Not far from this a ferny bank upris 's in the dell, 

"With thick dry heath o'ergrown, and nmss that seems to lieaM- and swell 

Unto the touch, and foxgloves wave o'er all with crimson bell : 

Here Amy has me brought, and here through half the sunnner day 

AVe sit and talk, or oftener dream the (juiet hours away ; 

And, lying in the s]iad<»w, mark the dark leaves, glistening bright, 

Shoot u]) and Hash in eltin spears and javelins of light. 

Or listen to the wordless song, the story without end 

That summer wonds through all their leaves and falling waters send; 

Till sometimes Amy will arise, and u}) and down the brook 

Flit light fr<»m stom* to stone, and peer within ea<'h leafy nook, 

Or diving 'mid the boughs awhile I see her not, but hear 

Her singing lo\id liehind their scri'en to sho\v me >he is near. 

One day we marked some flowers that grew so high upon tlie rock, 

"Thev feel themselves so Siife," 1 sai(^ "thev lock as if to mock 

And shake their little heads at us." ** 15ut 1 will tame their jn-idc. 

And take them in their very nest," then Amy laughing cried ; 

And up the rock with light sure step she sprang, an<l ever higher 

Kept clambering up the slij)pery stair, and held by bush and brier, 

Until at last, the summit gainexl, she clapjM'd her hands and flung 

The flowers down to me, and stampeil her little foot, and sung 

Till all the woody vale awoke its echoes to jn-olong 

The song that floated o'er its depth.*^ the sweet and self-same song, 

"Joy !" only "joy ! " that all the birds had sung in it so long. 
And singing all the way she came, once more she neared the ground, 
But now with slower step ; and ere she took her last light 1x>und, 
To stay herself a moment's space, she claspnl a birchen tree 
That grew ujhju the rock, and waved her other hand to me ; 
When she stopped singing all at once, and o'er her face a look 
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Passed, as if then some sudden blame iinto her heart she took ; 
And when she reached me where I sat, she spoke not for awhile, 
But turned her head ; and when again she raised her eyes, the smile 
Was only on her lip — I saw that all its glee was gone, 
And when at last she spoke, 'twas not of what she thought upon. 

And I made answer lightly too ; but silent and untold 

Was something drawn between us then tliat loosens not its hold ; 

And oft I think within myself, Sweet sister, could you see 

This heart of mine that loves you so, you would never grieve for me I 



WINTER. 



When Amy was a child, our old fond nurse would say that she 
Was the fairest flower of the flock, best apple on the tree ; 
And still as she grew up, at home we knew that she was fair, 
But seldom thought of it, because we saw her always there ; 
So, when we came to town, almost it took us by surprise 
To learn how beautiful she was through other i)eople's eyes. 
For all eyes turned to follow her, that still so little guessed 
The secret, that she oft has turned, unconscious, with the rest, 
To see what beauteous form drew near ; for many, bright and gay 
Are there, yet none like Amy (so at least I hear them say) 
That move with such an untrained grace, and bear upon their looks 
The freshness of the breezes light, and sunny, singmg brooks ; 
As if the wild, free, harmless things by stream and wood and hill, 
That had her to themselves so long, played light about her stilL 
It is, they say, as when you meet in crowded thorouglifare. 
Some sight or scent that o'er you brings a breath of country air. 
With the hay-fields and the corn-fields and the sweetness only there. 

I watch her from my window now, I look down through the park, 
To see her come in from her ride before the day grows dark, 
And she looks up to meet my eye and waves her hand to me, 
As when upon the slippery rock she held the birchen tree. 
And springs to earth as light and free as if her footstep fell 
Still on the soft, dry, springing moss and pui-ple heather-bell ! 

We spend no days together now, because our present lives 

Are tlireads too far apart to meet, though Amy ever strives 

To knit them close where'er she may, and ever seeks to twine 

And weave with mine, as it runs on, a bright and silver line. 

At night I hear a quick, light step, and sudden in the room 

A flutter 'mid its quietness, a shining on its gloom : 

She comes, all rustling silken soft, all floating warm and bright, 

And glimmers through the dusk in robes of gossamer and light, 

Like a swan that spreads its wliite full plumes upon the breast of night ; 

She comes to ask me for her flowers, for none will Amy wear 

Unless I bind them on her breast, or twine them in her hair ; 

And she says that nothing would go well, or please her at the ball, 

Without she has a kiss from me the last, last thing of all ; 
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And still when she comes back again, while all is fresh and new 

Upon her mind, like fairy tales it is (but these are true) 

To hear of all that she has seen, — the wondrous things and fair, 

Until it sometimes seems to me that I myself was there. 

But still she ends, " Thou little one, I leave thee, yet I find 

Not one among them all I love like her I leave behind ! 

" Not one I love so well as thee." But this was at the first ; 

And then a change came over her : it seenietl as if she nursed 

Some hidden thought ; as folded close within the ruse's breast. 

The sweetest, reddest leaf lies curled, and only to be guessed 

By the fragrance and the trembling Hght it sheds throu^^di all the rest. 

And kinder she could never grow, yet softer now I deemed, 

And graver, tenderer her smile ; yet straii^^i' to me it seemecl 

That gayer, Imghter still she found each brilliant scene, and well 

She loved to go, yet nothing now was ever l«'ft to tell. 

Upon a low seat by the fire she sat one night, and leant 

Her cheek upon her hand, and while her ilrooping head she bent 

To me, the warm light streamed around, an«l seemed her brow to bless 

With a sunny glory, and a crown of growini^^ loveliness 

More bright than were the scarlet flowers that I was wreathing then 

About her hair, as light I laughed, and siii<l, "No more again 

Will I take, Amy, all this pains to make thee gay and fair, 

That never bringest me a word of all that passes there, 

To pay me for my lovely flowers : make much of these, and prize 

This wreath, because it is the last." Lut then from ^Vmy's eyes . 

Her soul looked forth, " Yes, Annie ! yet, p)erchance, some future day 

Thou wilt twine me yet another one, more sweet though not so gay," 

And kissed me then because I wept, and whispered in my ear, 

" Well will he love my darling, ebe he had never been so dear ! " 

I wept ; but not, as Amy thought, in fear to lose her love, 
For I know that in the heart, as in the blessed home above, 
There is ever room that grows no less however many share, — 
There is room enough and love enough for all the angels there ! 
I wept, but 'twas for joy, to think that now her heart would find 
A heart to answer hers again, and pay her back in kind 
For all the love that met me new with every dawning day. 
For all she gave, and gave untired ; for all / could not pay. 
More blest to give than to receive, yet both are surely blest, — 
Long, long may Amy joy in both, to prove which is the best. 

— Dora Greenwell. 
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THE SISTERLESS. 



" When will my sister come, dear nurse ? 

Oh ! when will my sister come ? 
Will my sister ever come to me 

To share my little room. 
To sleep in my little bed at night, 

And by my side to play ? 



" Oh ! now when summer is so bright 
She should not stay away ! 

Whv should I have no sister 
When dear mamma has three ? 

And if I had one^ but only one. 
How happy I should be ! 
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" O nurse, though yoii may think it ivrong, 

"When aunts camo here one day, 
And talkei! to litT so fast ami long, 

With 81) much to ht'ar ami say, 
I cried when no one Siiw my facf 

As I eat upon her kiit'i', 
To tl)ink I slionl.I hav,- n<. one, inirse, 

To be so f wl of me ; 
When I was ol,l like them, I thouyht, 

How lonely I sliould 1>e ! '' 

"You should not tlitnk so, niissir, 

-Or sav Kueh tilings to mc. 
For Gmi call nis,. up friends for you 

\Mieivvei- you may U^ 
Some children luivf no kind mothi^rs 

Some lose tlioir fiitlxr loo. 
And some little (;irls have no lii'olher.- 

To play with them, like you." 



" But if I had a siater, nurse, 

A little angel-child. 
With golden hair and clear blue eyes. 

So innocent and mild. 
Oil ! I would take her in my aims, 

And set her on my knee, 
And you shoidd see what a good sister, 

Wiat a kind one I should be ; 
Tlitn I Would comb each shining curl, 

And part them from her brow. 
And tell her to be a dear good girl. 

As you d<i U> nie now. 
Tlien 1 woidd te<ich lier little prayers, 

Anil l!ilile stories tell, 
Aiiil 1 think slie would love me, dear nurse, 

When 1 loved her so well ! 

" But if she came in the winter, nurse, 
We would wTap her up so warm, 




That were it cold as ClinstmaMinn- 

It should not do her hanii. 
If die should come in the winter. 

When tlte ((round with snow is white, 
And the rime bys thiek ujHin thit jiam-. 

And the stars shine out at ni;;lit, 
Tlien I and brothers would K- (jlad. 

And she should be our star ; 
And we would search within tlie woods, 

Wlierc the aliininn Ix-rries are. 
And bring them in, with many a bough, 

To make the nursery ff\\, 
And, oh ! how happy we should Ite 

To play with her all day ! 
And by the light of the tire, nurw, 

You would tell us tales, you know, 
Of dwarfs and giants fierce, that lived 

With fairies, long ago ; 

taS 



Aiid she would Ijc ovj- fairy, nurse, 

So mirtliful and b6 wise ! 
And wo would talk to her, and she 

Woidd answer with her eyes ; 
And she would stretch her soft round anns 

Unto us, with delight, 
And stroke our faces with her hands 

So waxen pure and white ! 
We would lay her in the cradle then. 

Anil rock her nnto sleepi. 
And ere we went unto our beds, 

To kiss her we would creep ! 

" But if she came in the spring, dear niuw, 

But if she came in the spring, 
AYhcn the winds blow mild from the soft irai 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^TB^B^SRLEaS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


If the wiiiil would blow her nnto us, 


Tbo birds sing high nbovo my head, ^M 


How Imppy should wo be, 


But I know not what they say, H 


When tlio blossom liangs upon the flower. 


And I wish your fairies had not gam, H 


And tUo bud upon tlie tteo ; 


Dear nurse, so fur away ; ^H 


When the bwuUow comM across the sea. 




And tbf lurk is springing high, 


" But if our huby were but here ^^^^| 


As if ho meitnt to sing Ids song 


Beside us in the shade, H^H 


To angels in the aky 1 


I would not wish a fairy here, ^^^^^^B 


And to each other the sweet Hrds 


Or green dwarf of the glade ; 


At early inomiDg call ; 


For if they saw her angel face 


But wo should think /it little voice 


There lying in your arms, 


"Was sweeter for than all 1 


They would Ica\'e some changeling in bet place, 




All through their elfin charms ; 


•' When the yellow palm is waving light. 
And the larch is turning green, 


Yea ! they would take our baby dear 
Through wicked spells away, 

And wo could not sparu our little flower 
To make their garden gay. 


And our orchard chony shines in white 
As if it were their queen ; 


Wlien the blue violet in the grass 


"I wouhl show ber where with cool green leal 
The water-lilies float 


Hides deeji, and does not know 


How ewwit she is, and na we paas 
WeflndUerhi-tdenlow; 


With cup of pearl upon the stream, 

A little magic boat. 
I would lake her where the foxgloves grow 


And from the hcilgo the primrose looks 
With pale and starry eye, 


So tall within the detl. 


And in tlio tields and by the brooks 


And every fingi'r soft and white 

Should wear a purple bell. 
Where in the woods the arum springs, 

And the lilue harebell gently rings 
Its faint low chime at eve. 


The golden kingcups lie ; 


Then na the days grew long, dear nurse, 


Would wo go forth every day, 
The pleasant pasture-lantiB among 
Wliere the merry lambkins pky ; 


Tli'-ro wfl would seansh nl»ut for flowent. 


1 would take her where the fields smell sweet 


ihir little lamb to deck. 


With fresb hay laid to diy : 


And ivcave upon her head o crown, 
And chains around her nock, — 

Tlie purple orchiw, with the vetch 
And wood anemone ; 

But not a flower among tbem all 


Were not more light than I ; 
The butterfly that skims in air 

Were not more glad, more gay— 
Oh, now that sunuuer is so fair 


Would be so fair as abe! 


Slie should not stay away [ 


"But if she came in the summer, nurse, 


" And if she came in autumn, nurse, — 


! But if she came to-day, 


It will bo coming Sixin, — 


Bke is the only thing we want, 


If we lookeil the first upon her face 


All looks eo fresh and gay. 


By the shining harvest moon. 


Kow, when the summer sun rides high. 


Oh 1 it would faU upon her bod 


And .U is beautiful. 


In silver streams of light. 


It seems so strange that only I 


And weave a crown around her head 


Should feel alone and dull ; 


In lines of dazzling wliitc. 


1 For brothers go across the hills, 


Then as she lay the stars would peep 


.ind mmble far awny. 


Down from the quiet skies. 


And I that cannot follow them 


And seem to watch her in her sleep 


Have no one left to play : 


With gentle angel eyes. 


I nt npon the garden 6tv\)», 


If she should come in the autumn, niuaa. 


And dream of nuiny tilings. 


It takes su much away, ^^^^1 


And watch the drugon-fly flit paat 


That it should bring her unto us ^^^H 


On gnuze of sdver winys ; 

1. 
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When ripening on the sunny walls 

We see the velvet peach, 
And from the stalk the apple falls 

To lie within our reach ; 
And filberts cluster ovorhcad, 

And cones liang on the fir, 
And on the bramble-berries red 

And ripe, that wait for Iut. 
Then as we walk within the woods 

No little bird will sing. 
But in the brake the pheasant broods. 

With rich and folded win<^'. 
Within the broad and <,'nlden fields 

The reapers toil all day, 
Till heavily the laden wains 

Creak on their homeward way. 



If mhe should come in autumn, nurse, 

Tlie reaper's merry song. 
As he bears the last well-ripened sheaf 

In harvest joy along. 
Would not be half so glad as ours, 

Would not be half so gay. 
If autumn brought her unto us, 

To chcrr tlu! shortening day, 
We should not miss our birds and flowers, 

Nor wish them back again. 
And sh«; should never know, dear nurse, 

What it is to wish in vain. 
Or feel what I have felt so long. 

On this and many a dav. 
O little sistor, you do wrong 

To stay so long away ! " 

— Dora Grkenwell. 



-»♦- 



A STORY BY THE FIRE. 



Children love to hear of children ! 

I wiU tell of a little child 
Who dwelt alone with his mother 

By the edge of a forest wild. 
One summer eve from the forest, 

Late, late, down the grassy track, 
The child came back with lingering step, 

And looks oft turning back. 

" Oh, mother ! " he said, " in the forest 

I have met with a little child ; 
All day he played with me — all day 

He talked with me and smiled! 
At last he left me alone, but then 

He gave me this rosebud red ; 
And said he would come to me again 

When all its leaves were spread. 

" I will put my rosebud in a glass, 
I will watch it night and day. 



Dear little friend, wilt thou come again ? 

AVilt thou come by my side to play 1 
I will seek for strawberries — the best 

Of all shall be for thee ; 
I will show thee the eggs in the Hnnet's nest 

None knoweth of but me." 

At morn, beside the window-sill, 

Awoke a bird*s clear song ; 
But all within the house was still, 

The child was sleeping long. 
The mother went to his little room — 

With all its leaves outspread 
She saw a rose in fullest bloom ; 

And, in the little bed, 
A child that did not breathe nor stir, 

A Httle, happy child, 
Who had met his little friend again, 

And in the meeting smiled. 

— ^DoRA Gbjsknwhju 
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TIIK MOTttER'S LAMENT. 



My darling, my durling, whilfl silence is on the moor, 
And love in the Bimsliine, I sit by our cabin door ; 
Wlieji i!veiiin){ foils quiet and calm over land luid 

sea. 
My darting, my darUug, I think of jNist times and 

Here, wliile on this cold shore I wear out my lonely 

My child in the heavens 13 spreading my bed with 

flowen; 
All weary my bosom is grown of this friendless clime, 
Ilul 1 long not to leave it) for that were a shunie and 



Tliey bear to the churcliyard the youth in their 

health away — 
I know where a fruit bangs more riix: fur the grave 

than they ; 
}tut t wish not for death, for my spirit is all resigned. 
And the hope that stays with me gives peace to my 

aged mind. 

My darling, my darling, God gave to my feeble age 
A prop for my faint heart, a stay in my pilgrimage. 
My darling my darling, God takes hock Uis gift 

again, 
And my heart may be broken, but ne'er shall my 

will complain, 

— Gbipfin, 




WILLUM TELI. 



CoKK, list to me, and you shall hear 

A tale of what Wfel 
A famous man of KwiUcriand, — 

His name was Wiluah Teu. 



Near R^uss's bank, from day to day, 

His little Hock he led, 
I!y |>radent thrift and hardy toil 

Content to earn hia bread. 




pogm AND sofros for touno pboplm. 



Nor waa the htinter'H rrafl unknown ; 

In TTri noni! whs seoii 
To tmck the mck -frequenting hen! 

With eye so tniti nnil keen, 

A little 8on van in tiia homo, 
A langliing, fairbaired boy ; 

So strong of limh, so blithe of heart, 
Hn made it ring with joy. 

Ilia fflther'a .s)tnc|i wttri; all Ills fncnds ; 

The lambs he colled by name ; 
And when they frolicked in the fields, 

The child would ahare the gome. 



So peacefidly their hours were sp.nt 
That lifi' had Bcaroo a sorrow ; 

They took tliP jjood of every day, 
And'hiijied for more to-morrow. 

But oft some nhining April morn 

Jh darkened in an hour; 
And blackest griefn o'er joyous homes, 

Alas ! unseen may lower. 

Not yet on Switzerland had dawnod 

Her day of liberty ; 
The strangcr'B yoke was on het «ia% 

And pressed ri^t heavily. 




So one was sent in luckh'ss hour, 

To rule in Austria's name ; 
A haughty man of savnge mood, — 

In poiup mid pridt- hu I'ame. 

One day, in wantonness of jwwlt. 

He set hb cap on high ; — 
" Bow down, ye slaves, the onter ran ; 

" Who diaolieyn >ihall liic ! " 

It ch&nced tliat Wii.i.iam Tell, that mom, 

Had left his cottage liome, 
And, with his liltte Min in hand, 

To Altorf town had •■.:tm^. 



Ajid prayed to join the hunting crew, 
When they should loam for more. 



And often on some merry night, 
WHien wondrous feats wera told, 

lie longed hus father's bow to take, 
Atnl ht- a huntvr hold. 

So tiiwarrls ihp eharnois' haimt^ they went; 

Oiii- Ming liis chiklish songs, 
Thf "flier hroodeii mournfully 

I I'i'f t'ri's griefs and wrongs. 

Tki.l saw the crowd, tJie lifted cap. 

The tyrant's angry frown, — 
And heralds sliuutcil in his ear, 

■■ !!■ iw down, ye wluves, bow down I " 

Stem lie»l(;r uuirk'd the peasant's mien. 

Anil wat«h'd to see him fall ; 
But niiver palm-tree stratghtcr stood 

Than TsLi, before them aU. 



WILLIAM TELL, 



** My knee shall bend," he calmly said, 

" To God, and God alone ; 
My life is in the Austrian's hand, 

My conscience is my own.'' 



Sure, full enough of pain and woe 
This crowded earth has becm ; 

But never, ssinct*. the curs**- began, 
A siiddiT sight was s<*en. 



"Seize him, ye guards," tin* rul«'r (niod, 
While passion chokinl his breath ; 

'**He mocks my power, he braves my lor<l. 
He dies the traitor's disith ; — 

" Yet wait. The Swiss arc marksiiien true, 

So all the world dotli say : 
That fair-haired strij)liiiLj liitber ])vuvj, ; 

We/11 try their skill tn-day.'^ 

Hard by a spreading liiin'-treo stood. 
To this the youth was bound ; 

Tliey placi'd an apj)l(5 on liis brad — 
He looked in wonder roninl. 

"The fault is mine, if fault tlirrc ]i.','" 

Cried Teli. in accents wild ; 
"On manho(Ml let your v<'nuean<-e fall, 

But span% oh, spare my eliiM I "' 



Thou Kj)ake aloud the gallant boy, 

Impatient of delay, — 
** Shoot straight and <|uick, thine aim is sure 3 

Thou canst not miss t<Mlay." 

"Heaven bless thee now," the parent saic^ 

"Thy courage, shames my fear; 
j\bin tramples on his Ijrother man, 

But (b)d is (^ver near." 

The bow was bent ; tln^ arrow went^ 

Ai> by an Ang<'l guided ; 
In pieces two, beneath tlni tree, 

The apple fell divitled. 

*''Twas bravely done," the ruler said, 

"^ly plighted word 1 keep; 
Twas bravely done by sire and son, — 

(lo home, and feed your sheep." 



"/ will not harm the ]»rettv bnv, ' 

Said (Jesh-r tauntingly ; 
**H blood of his shall stain the grouml, 

Vtmrtt will the munler be. 

**Draw tight your bow, my cunning man, 
Your straightest arrow take ; 

For, know, yon aj»ple is your mark, 
Your lilierty the .stake. ' 

A mingled noise of wratli and grief 
Wjis heanl among the crowd ; 

The men they nmtti*red curses d«*ep, 
The women wej>t aloml. 

Full fifty paces from his child. 

His cross-bow in his hantl, 
With lip compn^ssed, and Hashing eye, 

Tell lirndy took his stand. 



*'.\o thanks 1 give thee for thy boon," 

The ])easant coldly siiid ; 
"To (Jod alone my praise is due, 

And duly shall be paid. 

" Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near. 

Had 1 but missed my aim ; 
Not unavenged my child had died,- 

Thy parting hour the siime. 

# 

•* For see ! a scomd shaft was here. 

If harm my 1m )y })eftd ; 
!Now go and bless the heavenly powers, 

ISly jirttf has sj)ed .so welL" 

(Jod helped the right, (Jod spared the sin; 

He brings the prouil to sliame ; 
H(»- guards the weak against the strongs — 

IVaise to His lioly name ! 

- Rev. J. H. Gubnst. 
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THE SPRING MORNINt; 



Get up, little sister, the momiiig is bright, 
And tlie hirda are all singing to welcome the lifjht ; 
The buds arc all opening— the (iew's on tlic ilowiT ; 
If you shake but a branch, sec ! there fulls quite a 
shower. 



By the side of their mothers, look ! under tht 
How the yourg lainlia are skipping about n 

please ; 
And by all those rings on tlic watnr I know 
The fishes are merrily swimming 1>olow. 



The bee, I dare say, has Iwen long on the -mag, 
To get honey from everj- flower of the sprii^ ; 
For the bee never idles, but labours all day, 
And thinks (wise little insect!) work better than 
play. 



The lark 'a wingiug 
And rejoices that i 
FoT the spring in 

wrong 
If we di<I not feel happy to hear the lark'e song. 



ly ; it loves the bri^t sun, 
' tlie g.iy spring has begun ; 
cheerful, I think 'twould be 



Get up, for when nil things are merry iind glad. 
Good children should never be la/y and s;ad ; 
For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that wn 
May rejoice like tlic lark, and may work like the 






—Lady F. Kastinob. 



CATCHING PRA\VNS. 



All among the slippery rocks. 
Wetting shoes and spoiling frocks. 

See Fred, and May, and little Flo ! 
Net in hand, they cunning look 
In each seaweed -hidden nook. 

And watch the prawns dart to and fro. 



" Catch them — catch them quick ! " cries May. 

" Hold the net down — that 's the way. 
Just as the fisherman would do." 

In the water, Fred, knee deep, 

Sinks his net, and makes a sweep, 
And some are caught, and aome leap through. 



>34 



CATCHING PBAWrrS. 



"Wm they bite mcJ" falters Flo. 

Braver May replies, " Oil, no 1 " 
Now, hold the basket — that's the thing I 

Shut the lid, or out again 

They '11 jump back : and what would Jane 
Say, if no supper homfi we bring?" 

Tlie prawuB they smni, tlio prawns thfy leap ; 

But suddenly the piiol gota deep. 
And little Flo eaUs out to May. 

The rising tide has nearly uauglit her, 

And filled her little shoes with water, 
And see I the basket floats away. 

Fred, in alarm, flings down his not. 

And catches Flu (his darling pet). 
And in his anus he holda har tight. 

" Grasp my .jaekef, May I " he criea, * 

As to gain the shore he tries, 
And struggles nn with all his alight. 




Wet — as wet as wet can be — 

Stand the little aliivering three, 
No prawns, no bosket, an<l no net. 

l^iiR, I think, 'twill be ere they 

Are allowed tu go and phiy 
At catdiing prawns, and getting wet, 

— Mbs. Uawtrbt. 
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" Oh, Jill ! please, iiul, Rubort il(-ar, 

Do tint Iw a. grisly beur ; 

Litttle ^fay was hiilf afraid 

When alie Ueartl the iioUe yon nia-K-, 

Roaring like a lion strong, 

JuBt now, a» you came nli)ng ; 

And she '11 ecreani ami start to-nigljt, 

If you give her any fntjlit." 



" Now, let 'a Imvu a. game of play, 
Lucy, Jaue, aw\ liltlu Miiy. 
I will be II grisly bear, 
Prowling hero anil prowling tlivre, 
Sniiiiiig round and round about, 
Till 1 find you children out ; 
And my iliijadful den eliall lie 
Uiipp witliiu thy hollow tree."' 

" Well, then, I will be a fos 1 
You slmll 1x1 the hens and cjck?. 
Ill the farmer's opplo-trw, 
'Jrowing out so lustily. 
1 will softly ereep this way — 
l*cep — and pounce upon my prey ; 
And 1 11 l)ear you to my den — 
WliiT<j thi- fer[i grows in Uie glen." 



■3' 



"Oh, no, RobtTt! ynuru ai stnm 
While you 'ru dragging us along, 
I 'm afmid jou 'U t^'ur mir fwi-ks. 
We lam't piny at hons nml rntlts.' 
"If you won't piny fox or Wnm, 
I 'm a doti and you bo tiaT«« ; 
Tlien you 'II only have to run — 
Oiria art- iiyver up to fun." 

" You 'w ijimr iJny, himI wo linvc 
Go and ulimb the Vtms ngain. 
I. 
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THE SAND CASTLE. 

Thb tide is out, and all the strand 
Is glistening in tlie smumer sun ; 

Let 's build a iiaatlc of tlw Bond — 
Oh I will not that In; glorious fun ? 

With walls and outworks wide and steep, 
All round iil>oiit we '11 dig a moat, 

And in ths niidat slmll by the keep, 
Where Engluud'a flag may proudly float 




And where the drawbridge ought to be, 

We 'U make a uauseway to the shore. 

Well javeii with stones, for you and ine 

To i^ct to loud wheu tempests roar. 

We'll dt within our citadel, 

And watch the tide come o'er the rocka ; 
But we have built it strong and well : 

It will not fall for common shocks. 




The moat may fill, the waves may boat, 
We wattih the siege all undismayed, 

Because, you know, we can retreat 
Along the causeway we have made. 

" Haul ilown your flag ! " " Ob, no I " we al 
Our dinima and trumpets beard afai 

The castle sinks ; but we march out 
With all the honours of the war. 

— Mrb-Hait 



THE HOLIDAY. 



TilE HOLIDAY. 



Put by your books and slnti>s Uwlay 
This is tliL' eiiniiy First of June, 
Ami wi> will go this aflimiuon 

Over till! It ills uiitl fur aiviiy. 



llui'rnli ! we '11 have a holiday, 
Anil thmiifth the woo<l aiid up thu glada 
Wii 'II go, in sunshine anil in slittde, 

Over tlie hilU and far itway. 




POEMS AJVn SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 




■'Which w tin t,>unu f tlit K )aes ? 

GarUiin r uiii j u kll T 
"Oh till l^ueui if thi K VPS U m« 

I ui> .jfli. liltL),miukIiild ^^.ll. 



THE VILLAGE SHOP. 



"She works in my giinlfii, too, sir, 
She weeds in the shady dell, 

Where the violets and the lilies 
Blossom around my N(dl. 

"I love the flowers I've tended 
More years than I can tell ; — 

Geranium, sweet-pea, fuschia. 
Jessamine, gentianolle. 



" Salvia, and China-asti*r, 

Heliotrope, heather-lM'U ; — 
My flowers have been my treasures, 

Nc;xt to my grandchild, Nell. 

" T^it th<» Rose is the Queen of the flowers, 

As everv one (3an tell, 
And tilip is tlie (^>ueen of tlie Roses, 

My own <^rand« laughter, Nell." 

— ;Mrs. Hawtrby. 



-»♦- 



THE LITTLE DAIRY-MAI 1). 



Shb woke with the binls tliis nioniing, 

When the sun was rising bright. 
And she's churning now in tlie glimmer 

Of the waning evening light. 
She made the cheese in th(i dairy ; 

She watched tlie cows in tlie lane ; 
She's a^^tive and light as a fairy, 

Our little dairy-maitl Jane. 

Still, as she churns, her singing, 
Like song of a wtKnlland hinl, 

Thro' the o\h}\\ lattire window 
All cheerfidlv is heanl. 



To-morrow slu-'II go to market, 

O'rr hill, and nieatlow, and down — 
In lier white sim-honnet and kerchief. 

Ami ti<ly purph- gown — 
"With eggs, ami fniit, and butter, 

AVhicli hring iior a wide renown ; 
An<l she sells them to the gentry, 

In voinK^r market town. 

I know not which is sweetept, 

Th<» earol of birds in the lane. 
Or the notes that I love so dearly, 

< )f little dairy-maid Jane. 

— Mrs. Hawtrey. 



-♦♦■ 



THE VILLAGE SHOP. 



At the comer of the road 

Stands the little village store, 

"VNTiere the nisties eongn'gate 
Romid the ever-open door. 

Heaped within its little space, 
\Mio can toll the treasures there 1 

Bacon, sugar, herrings, }jn»ad. 
Bowls and eiqw of earthenware. 

Brooms and bnislies laid along. 
O'er the head suspendetl high, 

Where the candles in a row 

With the cheese in fragmnce via 



Umces dangle fnun the wall. 

Bright cravats for men are there. 

Coloured socks of many hues, 
Ribl:H>ns gay and kerchiefs fair. 

Shelves of l)n'ad, an<l ea*<ks of sidt. 
Yellow butter, eggs like snow; 

Hessian, calico, and print. 
Oranges in shining row. 

Dniwers where many reels of thread, 
TajH*, and cotton tangled lie — 

Pins, and needles, l>odkins, ta])e, 
Skeins of worsted you may l)uy. 



Bottles green of sugar-stick, 

Peppennint, or lollipop ; 
All is fomid within the walls 

Of the Uttle village shop. 

— Mrs. Hawtrev. 
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SosiuT bells are round us rinf^g, 

Callin)^ to the house of prayer ; 

On the trees the birds ore singing, 

Joyful everywhere. 

Thro' green lanes tlie couutn- people 

Walk, arrayed in Sunday bent, 
'While the chuig from tower imd steeple, 
Tells the day of rest. 

In the towns the busy crowd now 
Cease their daily toil and cam ; 
I Hftughty men are humbly Imwed now, 

^^^v In the house of prayer. 



All thro' England's isle extending. 

North and south, and east and west, 
Young and old to church are wending, 
On this day of rest. 

Put away all evil feeling. 

Vengeful thoughts and worldly greed, 
And within God's temple kneeling, 
Ask for what you need. 

Yielding Him your spirit wholly. 
On this one brief day in seven, 
Keep the Sunday oalin and holy, .' 
For it paints to heaven. 

— Mrs. HAWrnET. 
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^^H UoLDBN Autuuui <.'uiuea again, 
^^H With its storms of wind Aiid nun, 
^^^H A\'ith its tiolds of yellow groin. 


Singing loud their harvest song, 
In their hearty nistic tongue — 
Singmg gaily, old and young. 


^^^H ItiftH for luaa and bird and brute, 
^^^H In its wealth of luscious fruit, 


Ringing loud beside the wain, 
V'ith itB load of bursting grain, 
Dropping all along the lane. 


^^^H Trees bond duwn with plum and pear, 
^^^1 B087 apples scent the air. 


Mice and ant and squirrel fill 
Now their gamers at their will, 
Only dn.)ne8 need hunger still. 


^^^V Thro* the lanes where "bindweed" weaves 
^^^B iiisceful wreaths of clustering leaves, 
^^^1 Home the reapers bear the sheaves. 


Floi'ks of Hparrows downward fly 
From their hawthorn perch on high. 
Pecking each one greedily. 
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THE SPHina JOrjRNBT. 



Though the Bummcr flowei's am dead, 
Still the poppy reaiB its head, 
Flaunting gaily ftll m red. 

Still the duisy, largo and white. 

Shining like a atar at uight, 

In the hedge-row twinkles bright 



Still the "Traveller's Joy " ia seen. 
Snowy white, o'er leaves of green. 
Glittering iu its dewy abeeiL 



Stm the foxglove's crimson liell. 
And the fem-Jeaves in the Jell, 
Autumn's parting beauty telL 



Purple sunsets, crimson leaves, 
Fmit and flowers and golden sheaves, 
Autumn gives us ere she leaves. 

— Msa. Hawtkky. 




THE SPRING JOURXEY. 



Off, graen wa> Ae com oa I rode on my way, 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of 

May, 
And dark was the aycamorc'a shade to behold. 
And the ook'a tender leaf was of emerald and 

gold. 

The tlmiah from his holly, the Inrk from his cloud. 
Till ir chorus of rapture eoug jovial and loud : 
tVjm the soft vernal sky to the soft gmssy ground. 
Than wu beauty — abiive mc, beneath, and around. 



L. 



The mild southern breeze brought a shower fr<im thw 

hUl; 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and cliill, 
1 felt a new pleasure as onward I sped. 
To ga»e where the rainbow gleamed broad overheaiL 

O such be Life's journey, and such bo our skill, 
Til lose in its blessings the st^nse of its ill ; 
Through aunahine and ahowcr may our progress Iv 

even. 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of Heaven ! 
'— Reuinald Heuer. 



P0EM8 AND BOima ms TOUJT& PEOPLE. 




EVENING PRAYER AT A CUKLS' SCHOOL. 



Hush t 'tis a holy hour — the quiet room 

Seems like a- temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 

A faint and starry mdianco, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillnesB, down on fair youi;g 

With all their clust'ring locks, untoueh'd by care, 
And bow*!!, as flowers are bow'd with night, in prayer. 

Gaze on — 'tis lovely I Childhood's lip and cheek. 

Mantling Iwueath its earnest brow of thought^ — 
Gaxe — yet what seeat thou in those fair and meek, 

And f rsgile things, as but for sunshine wrought t— 
Tliou seest what grief roust nurture for Uie sky, 
. Wliat death must fashion for Eternity ! 

* O I joyous creatures 1 tliat will sink to rest, 
Lightly, when tlioso pure orisons are done, 
As birds ivith slumber's honej-dew opprest, 

'Midst the dim-foldt'd Ituves at set of aun^ 
Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow lies 
X)ark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes. 



vithiu your breaste th' nnn^^ 



Though fresh i 
springs 

Of hope make mt^lody where'er ye trend. 
And o'er your sleep bright shadows, from the w 

Of Spirits visiting hut youth, be spread ; 
Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 
la woman's tenderness, — how soon her woe ! 

Her lot is on you — eilent tears to weep. 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering's h«l 
And sumless riches, from affection's deep, 

To pour on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship, ^therefore pray 1 

Her lot is on you — to be found untired, 
Watchuig Uie stars out by the bed of pain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
Antl a true heart of hope, though hope be vain; 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And, oh ! to love through lUl things — therefora prey .' 



And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 

On through the dark days fading friim their prime. 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight ! 

Earth will forsake — ! happy to have given 
Th' unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven 




HEAVEN, OR THE BETTER LAND. 



THE FIKST GRIEF. 



" Oh ! call my brother back to me, 

I camiot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee- 

Where is my brother gone ? 



•• .> 



" The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sunbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh, call my brother back ! 

"The flowers run wild — the flowers we sowed 

Around the gaixlen tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh, call him back to me ! '' 



** He would not hear my voice, fair child ! 

He may not come to thee ; 
The face, tliat once like spring-time smiled, 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 



" A rose's brief briglit life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ! — 

Go, tliou must play alone, my boy 1 
Thy brother is in heaven." 

"And lias he loft the birds and flowers 1 

And must I call in vain? 
And, through the long, long summer hourSi 

Will ho not come again ? 



" And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh \ while my brother with me played. 

Would I had loved him more ! " 

— Mrs. Hemans. 



-»♦- 



HEAVEN, OR THE BETTER LAXD. 



" I HEAR thee speak of a better laml. 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh ! where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and .weep no more 1 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 
And the fire-flies glance thro' the myrtle boughs ? " 
"Not there; not there — my child." 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under stmny skies ? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 
" Not there ; not there — my child." 



" Is it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of goldt 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shme, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand- 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? " 
*' Not there ; not there — my child." 



" Eye hath not seen it, 
Ear hath not heard its 
Dreams cannot picture 
Sorrow and death may 
Time doth not breathe 
For beyond the clouds, 
'Tis there ; 'tis 



my gentle boy, 
deep songs of joy ; 
a world so fair, 
not enter there ; 
on its fadeless bloom ; 
and beyond the toml^ 
there — my child." 

— ^MbS. HEMANa 
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THE HOUK OF PKATER. 



Child, amidst the flowere at play, 
WMIb the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever followiau ailently. 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy linrveat-ivork to leave — 
Pray, ere yet the dark hours be, 
lift the heart and bend the knee. 



Traveller, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine on-n household band > 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world goxxe ; 
Captii-e, in whose narrow cell 
Sunslkine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 



Warrior that, from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain. 
Weeping on his buriol-plmn ; 
Ye that triumph, ye that siglt, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend tlie kneo. 

— Mna. Hemams. 



THE HEROIC BOY. 




THE AUTUMN BIRTHDAY. 



WrreiiE sucks the bee now 1 Summer is flying ; 
l.«ivea round the obn-treo faded are lying; 
Violets are gone from their grassy dell. 
With the cowslip cups, wlicre the fairies dwell ; 
The rose from the garden hath pass'd away — 
Yet happy, fair boy, is thy natal day 1 



For love bids it welcome, the love which hath emiled 
Ever aroimd thee, my gentle child I 
Watchii^ thy footsteps, and guarding thy bed, 
And pouring out joy on thy Bunny head. 
Roses may vanish, but this will stay — 
Happy and bright is thy natal day I 

— MK8. HEMAHa. 



THE HEROIC BOY. 



1 Tbm boy atood on the burning deck, 
I Whence all but he had fled ; 
I The flames that lit the battle's wreck 
}hone round lum o'er the dead. 



F Tet beautiful and bright he stood, 
Aa bom to nde the storm ; 

f A creature of heroic blood, 

A faiBTe though childlike form. 



The flames roll'd on — he wonld not go 
Without his father's word ; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

He call'd aloud, " Say, father, eay 

If yet my task i» done ! " 
He knew not that the chieflain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" K I may yet be gone ; " 
And but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames roll'd on. 



Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father, must I stay 1 " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 



They wrapp'd the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound— 

The boy, oh, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing that perish'd there 
Was that young faithful heart. 

— ^MbS. EblCAMS. 



•4^ 



PASSING AWAY. 

" Pusiug away \b written on the world, and aU the world contains.' 



It is written on the rose. 

In its glory's full array ; 
Read what those buds disclose — 

"Passing away." 

It is "^vritten on the skies 

Of the soft blue summer day ; 
It is traced on sunset's dyes — 

"Passing away." 

It is written on the trees, 

. As their young leaves glistening play. 
And on brighter things than these — 

"Passing away." 

It is written on the brow. 

Where the spirit's ardent ray 
Lives, bums, and triumphs now — 

Passing away." 



(( 



It is written on the heart, 
Alas ! that there decay 
Should claim from love a part — 

"Passing away." 

Friends, friends ! Oh ! shall we meet 

In a land of purer day, 
Where lovely things and sweet 

" Pass not away " t 

Shall we know each other's eyes, 

And the thoughts that in them lay 
When we mingled sympathies 

" Passing away " ? 

Oh ! if this may be so. 

Speed, speed, thou closing day. 
How blest from earth's vain show 

" To pass away ! " 

— ^MbS. HsJfANft. 
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^^^^HBN twilight's grey and pennive horn 
Brings the low breem, ami shuts thy fli 
Ami bids the ailitary star 
Whine in pale beauty from iifar ; 



When gathering aliftiles tlie lanaacnpB veil, 
And peasants ewk their villafje dale. 
And mialis from rivor-wave arisw. 
And dew in eveiy blosstim lies ; 



Whea evening's primrost opea to slitd 
Soft fragmnue round her grassy bed ; 
When glow-womia on the wovid-walk light 
Their lamp to cheer the traveller's sight ; 



At that calm hour, so still, so pole, 
Awakes the lonely nightingale ; 
And, from a hermitage of shade. 
Fills with her voice tlie forest glade. 



THE NIGHTINGAU: 



And sweeter far that melting voice 
Than all which through tint day rejoice ; 
And still shall lianl and wanderer love 
The twihght music of the grove. 



Father in he.iven ! oh, thus when day 
With all its cares has pass'd away, 
And silent hours waft [>eace on earth. 
And hush the louder strains of mirth ; 

Thus may sweet songs of praise luid prayer 
To Thee my spirit's ofTiTing bear; 
Yon star mv siiniaL u'l on hiirh. 




Ion star my signal, set on b 
For vesper hymns of piety. 

So may Thy mercy and Thy power 
Proteiil mo throu^ the midnight hour, 
And balmy sleep and visions blest 
Smile on ihy servant's bed of rest. 

—lliB&. Hkmass. 



THE B0ME8 OF EN&LAND. 



One sleepa wliere southern vines aie di 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapt liia colours round his breast 

On tlie hlood-red field of Spain. 
And one — o'er her tlie myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by oofc winds fanned ; 
She faded 'miiUt Italian flowers, 

The last of that bright band. 



And, partexl thus, they rest — wlio played 

Beneath the some green tree, 
\Vho30 voices mingled ae they prayed 

Around one parent knee ! 
They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

^d clioeTed with song and hearth, — 
Alas for love,'if thou wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh cartli I 

— Mas. Hghans. 




THE HUMES OF ENGLAND. 



Thb stately Homes of England 1 

How beaut if id they stand. 
Amidst tlieir toll ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their ^[Teensward bound, 

Tlirough shade and sunny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them with the eouud 

Of sonie rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

.Ground their hearths by night, 
AMiat gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the raddy light ! 




There woman's voice flowa forth in song 

Or childiali tale is told. 
Or lips move tunefully a]oi% 

S<nne glorious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
l£ litid tlie holy quietnew 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church bella' clume 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds in that still time. 

Of brecje and leaf are bom. 



POEMS AND 80NOS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thouainda on her plains 
They are smiling 'I'er the silvciy brooks, 

And round the hwnJet fanes. 
Through glowing orehards forth they peep, 

£^ch imia its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleej^ 

As the bird bene&th &eu- eaves. 



The free, fair Homes of England 1 

Long, long, in hut and hail. 
May hearta of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for over be the groves. 

And bright the fiowcty sod, 
\Vhere first the child's glad spirit 1ot« 

lis country and its God I 

— Mrs. HEMAir& 




THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD CHILD. 



In the silence of the midnight 

I journev with ni.v dead ; 
In the darkness of the forest-boughs, 

A lonely path I tread. 
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But my heart i* hij^h and fearless, 

As by mighty wings u]>bome ; 
The mountain eagle hath not plumea 
So strong as love and scorn. 



GAFFER GRAY. 



I have raised thee from the grave-sod, 
By the white man's path defiled ; 

On to th' ancestral wilderness, 
I bear thy dust, my child ! 

I have ask'd the ancient deserts 

To give my dead a place, 
Where the stately footsteps of the free 

Alone should leave a trace. 

And the tossing pines made answer — 
" Gro, bring us back thine own ! " 

And the streams from all the hunters' hills 
Bush'd with aii echoing tone. 

Thou shalt rest by sounding' watci*3 

That yet untamed may roll ; 
The voices of that chainless host 

With joy shall fill thy soul. 

In the silence of the midnight 

I journey with the dead, 
Where the arrows of my fatlier's lx)w 

Their falcon flight have s[>ed. 



I have left the spoilers' dwellings 

For evermore behind ; 
Unmingled with their household sounds, 

For me shall sweep the wind. 

• 

Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 

I watchM my child's decay ; 
Unclieer'd, I saw the spirit-light 

From his young eyes fade away. 

Wlien liis head sank on my bosom, 
AMien the death-sleep o'er him fell, 

Was there one to say, " A friend is near " 1 
There was none ! — pale race, farewell ! 

To tlie forests, to the cedars. 

To the warrior and his bow, 
Back, back ! — I bore thee laughing thence, 

I bear thee slumlxjring now ! 

I boar tliee unto burial 

With the mighty himters gone ; 
I shall hear tliec; in the forest breeze, 

Thou wilt speak of joy, my son I 



In the silence of the midnight 

I journey with the dead ; 
But my heart is strong, my stop is fleet, 

My father's path I tread. 

— Mrs. Hemaxs. 



-•♦- 



GAFFER GRAY. 



Ho ! why dost thou sliiver and shake, 

Gaflfer Gray 1 
And why does thy nose look so blue ? 
"T^ the weather that's cold, 
'Tis I'm g^o^vn very old. 
And my doublet is not very new, 
Well-anlayl" 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale. 

Gaffer Gray ; 
And warm thy old heart with a glass. 
" Nay, but credit I've none. 
And my money's all gone ; 
Then say how may that come to pass ? 
Well-aHiay 1 " 



Hie away to the house on the brow, 

Gafler Gray ; 
And knock at the jolly priest's doon 
" The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches. 
But ne'er gives a mite to the poor, 
WeU.a<lav ! " 

V 

The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Gafler Gray ; 
Warmly fenced lx)th in Ixick and in fronii 
" He will fasten his locks. 
And will threaten tlie stocks 
Should he ever more find me in want, 
WeU-aday I " 



iSS 
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rbe squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

And the season will welcome you there. 

"His fat beevca and hia beer, 

And his merrj' new year, 

Are all for the flush and the fair, 

Well-a-day ! " 



My keg ia but low, I confesB, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

What then 1 While it lasta, man, well lir 

" The poor man alone, J 

When he hears the poor moan, H 

Of hia morsel a morsel will give, M. 

WeU-arday ! " " 

— Thomas HoLcmr 



OLD IRONSIDES. 

At I tear her tattered ensign down ! long Las it waved on hif^ 
And many an eye has danced to see that banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, and burst the cannon's roar:— 
"nie meteor of the ocean-air shall sweep the clouds no more I 

Her deck,— ^3^ee red with heroes' blood, — where knelt the vanqmahed foe, 
When MTnds were hurrying o'er the flood, and waves were white below, — • 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, or know the conquered knee : — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck the Eagle of the Sea ! 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk should sink beneath the wave ! , . . 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, and there should bo her grave ! 
Nail to the mast her holy flag — set every threadbare sail — 
And give her to the God of Storms, the Lightning, and the Gale I 

— HoLHia. 



THE SRXXDY, IMPATISNT aiRL. 



THE GREEDY, IMPATIENT GIRL. 



"Ob ! I am bo himgry, I'm sure I cant wait 

For my apple-pudding to oool. 
So, Mary, be quick now, and bring me a plate, 
For waiting for dinner I always did hate, 

Though forced oft to do it ut achooL 



*' But at home, when mamma is not in the way, 

I surely will do as I choose ; 
And I do not care for what you please to say — 
The pudding won't hum me — no lunger I'll stay, 

'Wluit business have you to refrtsul" 



And now a largo slice of the pudding aho got, 

And fearful she should have no more. 
She cramm'd her mouth full of the apple so hot. 
Which had but a minute come out of the pol, ' 
But quickly her triumph was o'er. 

Her mouth and her tongue were bo dreadfully sore, 

And suifer'd sucli terrible pain. 
Her pride and her consequence soon were all o'er. 
And she said, now unable to eat any more, 

" U ! I never will do BO again ! " 



And thus by not minding what she had been told, 

Young Elliiiop lost all her treat ; 
Too greedy to wait till the pudding was cold. 
By being impatient, conceited, and hold, 

fiot a mouthful at last could she eat 

— C. HoHWOOD. 
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TO A CHILD EJIBEACLXG HIS MOTHER. 



Love thy mother, Uttle one ! 
Kis8 and clnap her neck again, — 
Hereafter she may have a eon 
Will kiss and clasp her nock in vain. 
Love thy mother, little one ! 

Gaxe upon her living eyes, 
And mirror back her love for tliee, — 
Hereafter thou may'st shudder sighs 
To meet them wlien they cannot see. 
Gaze upon her living eyes ! 



Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have oft^ told,— 
Hereafter thou niay'st preaa in woe. 
And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her hps the while they glow I 

Oil, revere her raven hair ! 
Altho' it l)e not fiilver-grey ; 
Too eatiy Death, led on by Care, 
May snatch save one dear lock awi^l 
Oh, revere her raven hair I 



Pray for her at eve and mom, 
That Heaven may long the stroke defer,— 
For thou may'st live the liour forlorn. 
When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and mom I 

— Hood. 




\Vb watch'd her breathing thro' the night, 

Hi^r breathing soft auil low, 
Aa in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 



So ulently wc seem'd to speak. 
So slowly moved about, 

Am we had lent her half our pow 
To eke hei living out. 



\r he kept a mil], 

Rattle-tottle, raltle-Uttle, tuttle! 
The noiBc of the hopper it m-ver wo* still— 

Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle! 
A perpetual clatter that, you 'd have ihoufjlit, 
Was more than enou^jb to drive him distraught. 




Eobin the Miller lie once had a wife ; 

Eattlo-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle! 
After ten yvara uf marriage she quitted this life, 

Rattlc-taltlii, raltle-tattle, tattlo! 
Aiid Kobiii he was not a miller then. 
Bat a farmer employing his forty men. 
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But Rnbin, when he of bis wife v 
Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle ! 

Felt life liad little of j.leaflure left 
Ruttie-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattlel 

Miiel wretched then was his lonely c 

Hia home it was such a quiet plac& 



A TARN. 



He grew more pale and thin each day, 
Kattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle ! 

They feared that he would waste away. 
Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle ! 

Said thej, " How odd he mourns so ! " — She 

Was known a terrible scold to be. 



At length poor Robin he took the mill, 

Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle! 
Whei:e the noise of the hopper it is never still — 

Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle! 
And Robin, recovering quite, at length, 
Began to regain his health and his strength. 



And this is why the endless noise — 
Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle ! 

Old Robin the Miller he so enjoys, 
Rattle-tattle, rattle-tattle, tattle! 

For while the mill goes he does not fret. 

For he fancies his wife is living; vet ! 

C^ ft 

— Tom Hood. 
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A YARN. 



William the Whaler, 

A capital sailor — 
A capital sailor was he ! 

He manned his craft 

Both fore and aft, 
And off he went to sea. 

A terrible gale in, 

He wouldn't take sail in — 
A capital sailor was BilL 

And he would be 

One now if he 
Were only living stilL 

For down in the dark, tic 

Klish regions antarctic. 
He sailed for the catching of whale^ 

With a jovial crew 

Of twenty-two 
Stout lads as hard as nails. 



lie saw a great spouter — 

A real out-and-outer — 
A whale quite as big as the ship, 

And he told his crew 

"What they ought to do, 
Lest the fish away should shp. 

" Come, out with the joUy- 
Boat, boys, and we'll folly, 

And give the old fish a harpoon ! " 
So they rowed for their fives, 
Singing, " Sweethearts and wives,** 

And came up with the fish very soon. 

But, oh ! what a pity ! 

That whale spermaceti 
Turned out an unmannerly lubber, 

For he gave a great dive. 

As soon as alive 
To the fact of a spear in his blubben 



And, alas ! what a loss, sir ! 

The end of the hawser 
Was hitched round the middle of BilL 

He went down in a crack 

And didn't come back. 
And I do not much fancy he will 

— Tom Hood. 
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ON LI2ARD-BACK. 



I KSEW a fr()g, 

"Who dwelt in a Iwg, 
And ho was us wise as a wizard, 
For whenever lie wialifd on a journey tu jog 
He rode on a great green lizanl. 

The lizard was wise— 

Hud yellow eyes, 
And a liver — but not a gizzard. 
For anatomists tell mo to my surprise 
There's no such thing in a lizard. 

But at every spur 
The lizard would stir 
And wriggle his tail in an izzard, 
For no merey the frog did e'er deter 
From hurrying on the lizard. 

Through ruflh and reed 

Tliu frog would proceed, 

Ab proud OS u knight wcll-i-izor'd, 

And none the less proud because liis steed 

'^^'u3 nut anything more than a lizard. 



But the steed at sight 

Of a dog took fright. 
And — as clean as if it were sciseor'd— 
It anapt its own tail off — a habit quite 
Peculiar, I'm told, to the liwd. 

The fr*^ he laughed 

■When it foil abaft, 
But found he in trying to <)niz erred. 
For iieing without any mercy chaffed. 
It quite irritated the lizard. 

"Get off," said the horse ; 

"My proper course. 
If I were not a regular iizzer, 'd 
Be just to retort with physical force ! " 
So the frog was left by the lizaid. 



OKAVB REFLECTION. 

If he'd thought, it must, sure, have occurred to m? 

frog 
That he lost his own tailj when a poUywog \ 

—Tom Hooa 





^"iwifiVSf 



riS the fat people I ever diil see, 
Tbo fathet of fotUHt was fat Mr. Gee 



Bin very stindow was fut ns wull— 

It uiadc great grease-sixits wherover it felL 



But Le suffcnxl so vory nuch in hot weather. 
Twos feared it would lull him alto^thor. 



So they had a monatroua uinlin-lU made, 
1 fat Ur. Gw walked about in the shade. 




You'd hare rect^tnixed Geo by Uiia fact alone- 

Hia AVellington bouta were the biggest ones know:!. 



Hia white duck Irowsers wen* sliort ; his ei 
AVoa skimpy in tail and spouty in tliruai. 



His necktie vroa bift a bow of red. 

And he wore hiu hat on the nape of his liead. 



But, alas I his beautiful being's o'er. 
And we shall see Mr. Gee no more ; 



EDUCATION THROWN AWAY. 



Soniotimee from each other'B plat« — oh, 

Or BoiDG Tery tempting alice 
Which they think is lookiog Dice. 


RBFLECTIOS. 

No young readers, sure, of mine 
Ever would like monkeyB dine ! 

—Tom Hooix 




EDUCATION THROWN A"V7aV. 



Tebsb wm a nia^ie wont to sch.xil, 
He leomt to read and write by nJe ; 
Hia master taught 
Him, OS ho ought, 
That nought times uoughty-nought were nought — 
"TiuA nothing from nothing leaves nothing at all. 
And nothing plu» nothing is smaller than email 



Addition, Subtraction, and Iilultiplication 

While he waa at school were hia whole u 

But, ah ! ever since. 

His every action 

Would seem to evince 

Hia preferring subtnctiont 



poerscRiPT. 
I've beard since those last lines were petmeo. 
The magpie's moat untimely end. 
Caught in a most outrageous theft. 
He wn* of life at once bereft — 
His head cut off with prompt decision, 
He ieunt a sum in Short Division. 

—Toil Hood. 







THE BONG OF THE STREET MONKET. 



They think when I 'ra atrikint; the shrill guitar 

With a slightly carelcae hand, 
That I have forgotten my loved ones, far 

Away in a diataut kind. 

There dwell Mrs. M. and my moiikeylings three, 

And they wonder where I am, 
As they sit in the top of the cocoa-nut tree, 

And feast on the luscious yam. 

My monkeylings they are grown-up by this, 
And theii tailt quite long must be ; 



Thi^ir mother oft giyee them, I know a kie^ . 
IleuLUse they are so like me. 

Lonfj — long may they bound 'mid the lol^ I 

In the forest shadows imoI, 
Nor ever be fettered with clothes like t 
And dance on a three-legged etool. 

The tip of my tail is denuded of akin — 

It proves how roueli I fret : 
But because I indulge in a passing grin 

They fancy that I "forget. 

—Tom I 



A MOnJfO TALE. 




A WOVIXG TALE. 



I UBKD some monkeys onne to know 

Who had a house in Piiikin Row, 

But because the little ones gnawed their toils 
(\V'hirfa is almost as wicked as bitiii); one's nails), 

The landlord insisted that they must go. 

The two old monkeys were sorely grieved 
^Vhen those ill tidings they rectuved, 

For they of goods had a fearful lot, 

Settle and table, ketilo and [H^t — 
Snch numbers of things you woidd scarce have 
believed ! 

They borrowed a horse and hired a cart. 
And packed their chattels with wondrous urt. 
And when the loading was all uomplcte, 
On top of the i^txuls each took a seat, 
And whipped the old nag up and managed to start. 



Hut the horse was a broken-kneed old thing, 

And the cart was a cart witli never a spring, 

And the load was a very heavy toad, 

And the rood was a very heavy road, 

And so of misfortunes I'm fated to sing. 

As on they drove and cut a dash, 
The horse came down with a fearful crash, 
The sliafts in two in a moment cracked. 
And the goods wore remarkably soon unpacked. 
For most of the tilings were reduced to a smash. 



Tlie moral that from this I draw 
Is — Little monkeys should not gnaw 
Their tails — bocauae it make* them raw ! 
— TuM Hood. 
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THE WELCOME MINSTRELS. 



This is young Rub-a-dub-dnb, 

And ius uncle, TIirum-tlmuu-tliFum, 

Who plays liis (juitar, while the cub 

PerfomiB on the aii^lo lirum ; 

And the pteoplu luni out, with a merry shout, 

Where the two niufliciaua come. 



ITor Rub-a-dub-dub can play 
A tune that 'a ne'er forgot ; 

It makes in a magical way 

The potatoes to dance in the pot. 

{Ab fact don't receive it — I shouldn't believe 

If / had not been on the spot.) 



And Thnini-thnim-thruin can boast 
Such wondrous ekill and wit, 

At the sound of hifl lute, the roast 
Turnfl round upon the epiL 
(Deltiaion you ween it t — if / had not seen it ] 
I would not believe it a bit !) 

So, when Rub-a-<iub-dub they see, 

The housewives ne'er look glum*, 
And as for his uncle, he 
la always free to come ; 
But the tuniRpit cur, aa I can aver. 

Thinks highest of Thrum -thnim-tl 

— ToK Hoon..^ 




Tms is Mra. Jacko, 
With her son upon her back, 
oh! 

Because it 's hot 

You see that eiho '3 gut 

To shade her well a 

Gi»d big umbrella, 
To ward the sun's attack, oh 



MRS. J. 

And where is Mx. Jocko t 

Woe, misery, alack, oh ! 
Why, bless his stars. 
Ho met with some titre 
Who took hini to france, 
And taught him to Unnce 

With many u thump and thwack, 




Alas for Mr. Jacko t 
He wears a coat and shako }— 
About the streets 
A drum he beats, 
Jumps through a ring, — 
Does anything 
I To keep his good master in beer 
I and tobacco. 

—Tom Hooa 
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POSMB AND BONOS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 




He IS croBsing o'er the wold apace, 
He m BtrougeT than the atonn , 

He liocB not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is bo warm : 

For fatlier'g lieart is etout and true 

As ever limnan bosom knew. 

He makes nil toil, all hardship light : 
Would all iiiim were the same I 

80 ready to he pleased, bo kind, 
So very slow to hlame ! 

Folks need not be unkind, austere ; 

For love hatli readier will than fear. 



The dock 'a on the stroke of six. 

The father's work is done ; 
Sweep lip the hearth oud mend the fire. 

And put the kettle ou : 
Tlie mid night-wind ie hloiving cold, 
Tia dreary crossing o'er the wold. 

Nay, do not close the shutters, dula , 

For far along the lane 
The little window lookR, and he 

Can see it shining plain ; 
I've heard liim say he loves to maik 
Ttie cheerful firelight through the d&rk. 

And we'll do all that father hkes ; 

His wishes are so few : 
"Would they were more ; that every I 

Some wisli of his I knew : 
I'm sure it makes a happy day, 
When I can please him any way. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^TOBOHILD^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


I know he's coining by this aign, 


Ilnik ! hark ! 1 liear hta fooMeps now ; ' H 


That baby-b almost wUd; 


He's through the garden gate : ^M 


See how he louglw ami crows and stores — 


Kun, little l^ss, and ope. the door, ^M 


Heaven bless the merry child I 


And do not let luni wait B 


^H^ He's father's self in face and Umb, 


Shout, babv, shout ! and clap thy bands, B 


^^^h And father's heurt is strong in liiiu. 


For father on the threahold slan.ls. ■ 


^H 


-Mary Howitt. ■ 


^^^^^^^L ^■T3^3i^|'*r^»^ 


^ J 


^^H ^^^^M 




^^^^^^^H I '^Iu^Jn^7 ^Ki 


%i1k^^^^^^4Im ^^^^I 


■ wm 


M ^ 


^^^^^^H rJMgBJI^^^^ 


^^i^^^^r^r H 


^^^^P ^^s^=^^^^^ 


■^^"-^ I 


^^^^^ TllJi: (JHILDRO 1 


^^H BKAtTiFCL the children's faces . 


Raise ua hy your Christian knowledgej 


^^■^ Hpite of all that mars and sears : 


Coneecnite to man our powers ; 


I To my inmost heart appealing ; 


Let us take our proper station ; 


Calling forth love's ttiiderest feeling; 


We, the rising generation, 


ijteepiiig all my soul with tears. 


Let ua stamp the age as ours, 


Eloquent the children's faces ! 


We shall be what you will make ua :— 


Poverty's lean look, which aaith. 


Make us wise, and make us good 1 


Save .us 1 save us I woe surrounds us; 


Moke us strong for time of trial ; 


Uttle knowledge sore confounds us ; 


Tejich us temperance, »elf-denial. 


Life is but a lingering detilh! 


Patience, kindness, fortitude 1 


^^^ Give us light nimd our darkness ; 


Look int« our childish faces ; 


^^^^ Let us know the good from ill ; 


See you not our willing hearts T 


^^H Hate us not for all our blindness ; 


Unly love us— only lead us ; 




Uuly let lU know you need us, 


^^H You can make us what you will. 


And we all will do our jtorta. 


^^H We are willinR ; we are ready ; 




^^m We wonid learn if yon would teach ; 


Every day our ranks increase ; 


^^H We have hearti that yearn t^iwaida duty; 


Let us march beneath your lionner, 


^^V We have minds alive to beauty ; 


We, the legion of true honour, 


^^^H Souls that any heights can reach 1 


Combating for love and peace ! 


^K 


IJI 


^^ 


^^^^^B 



P0EU8 AND BONOS FOR TOVNO FEOPtR 



Train us ! try ub ! days slide onwaid, 

Thoy can ne'er be ours again : 
Save us, save ! from our undoing 1 
Save from ignorance and ruin ; 
MiJie us worthv to Iw men ! 



Send us to our weeping mothers, 
Angel-stamped in heart and brow ! 

We may be our fathers' teachers ; 

"We may be the mightiest preachers, 
111 the day that dawneth now ! 



Sueh the children's mute appealing : 

All my inmost soul was stirred, 
And my heart was bowed with satbiesa, 
"Ulien a cry, like summer's gladness, 
Said, " The children's pniycr ia heard! " 
— iLinv HowiTT. 




CORN-FIELD.S. 



In the young merry time of spring, 
Wlien cJnver 'gins to burst ; 

When bluebells nod within the wood, 
And Bweet May whitens lirst ; 

When merle and mavis sing their fill, 

(Ireen is the young com on the hill 

But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold. 

Anil in the garden and the field 
A thousand flowers unfold, 

Before a green leaf jet is sere, 

The young com shoots into the ear. 



But then aa day and night succeed. 

And summer wcareth ou^ 
And in the flowery garden-beds 

The red rose groweth wan. 
And hollyhock and sunflower tall 
O'ertop the mossy garden wall ; 

When on the broath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 

Goes floating, like an idle thought. 
The fair white tliistle down ; 

Oh, then what joy to walk at will 

Upon that golden harvest hill ! 



THE FAIRIES OF THE OALDON-LOW. 



w O golden fields of Wnding com, 
How beautiful they fii^em ! — 
e reaper folk, the pile<l-up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream ; 



The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there I 




THE FAIRIES OF THE CALBOX-LOW. 



" And where have you been, my Srary, 
And where have you been from me I" 

"I've been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The Midsummer night to see ! " 

" And vhat did you nee, my Mary, 
All up on the Coldon-Low I " 

" I saw the blithe eunehine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow." 



" And what did yon hear, mv Jfarv, 
All up on the Caldon Hilll" 

" I heaiil the drops of the wal«r made, 
And I heard the corn-can fill" 

" Oh, tell nie nil, my Maiy — 
All, all that ever you know ; 

For you must have seen the fairiea 
Last night on the Coldon-Low." 




POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



" Then take me on your knee, mother. 

And listen, mother of min6 : 
4 hundred fairies danced last iii<^'ht, 

And the harpers they were nine ; 

" And merry was the glee of the harp-strings. 
And their dancing feet so small ; 

But, oh ! the soimd of their talking 
Was merrier far than all ! " 

"And what were the words, my Mary, 

That you did hear them say ? " 
" V\\ tell you all, my motlier, 

But let me have my way. 

"And some they played with the water. 

And -rolled it dbwn the hill ; 
And this,' they said, * shall .speedily turn 
The poor old millers mill ; 

" * For there has been no water 

Ever since the first of May ; 
And a busy man shall the miller, be 

By the dawning of the day ! 

" * Oh, the miller, how he will laiigli, 

When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh. 

Till the tears fill both his eyes ! ' 

"And some they seized the little winds, 

That somided over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his moutii, 

And blew so sharp and shrill : — 

" * And there,' said they, ' the merry winds go 

Away from every horn ; 
And those shall clear the mildew dank 

From the blmd old widow's corn : 

" * Oh, the poor blind widow — 
Though she has been blind so long. 

She'll be merry enough when the mildew's gone, 
And the com stands stiff and strong ! ' 



" And some they brought the brown linseed. 
An A flung it down from the Low : 

* >\jid this,' said they, * by the sunrise, 

In the weaver's croft shall grow I 

" * Oh, the poor lame weaver ! 

How will he laugh outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 

All full of flowers by night ! ' 

" And then upspoke a brownie. 
With a Ion I' beard on his chin : 

* I have spun up all the tow,' said he, 

* And 1 w^int some more to spin. 

" * I've 5spun a piece of hempen cloth, 

And I want to s])in another — 
A little she(;t for Mary's bed, 

And an apix)n for her mother ! ' 

" And with that I could not help but laugh. 
And I laughed out loud and free ; 

And then on the top of the Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 

" And all on the top of the Caldon-Low 

The mists were cold and gray. 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 

That roimd about me lay. 

" But, as I came down from the hill-top, 

I heartl, afar below, 
How busy the jolly miller was, 

And how merry the wheel did go ! 

" And I peeped into the widow s field, 

And, sure enough, was seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed com 

All standing stiff and green ! 

" And down by the weaver's croft I stoic. 

To see if the flax were high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate 

With the good news in his eye 1 



" Now, this is all I heard, mother, 

And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 

For I'm tired as I ran be I " 

— Mary Howitt 
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OLD CHRISTMAS. 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 



Now, ho who knows old Christmas, 
Ho knows a carle of worth ; 

For he is as good a fellow 
As any upon the earth. 

He comes warm-cloaked and coated 
And huttoned up to tlie chin : 

And soon as he conies a-nigh the door, 
We open and let him in. 

We know that he will ii<»t fail us. 
So we sweep the hearth u]* clean ; 

We set him the old armed-chair, 
And a cushion whereon to lean. 

Ami with sprigs of luJly and ivy 
We make the house look gay, 

Just out of an old reganl to him, — 
For 'twas his ancient way. 

Wo broach the strong ale barrel, 
And bring cmt wine and meat ; 

And thus we have all things ready, 
Our dear old friend to greet. 

ft 

And soon as the time wears round, 
The good old carle we see, 

Coming a-near — for a civditor 
Less punctual is than he ! 

He comes with a C()rdial voice 
Tliat doc\s one good to hear ; 

He shakes one heartily by the hand, 
As he liath done manv a vear. 

And after the little children 
He asks in a cheerful tone. 

Jack, Kate, and little Annie, — 
He remembers tliem every one ! 

'^Miat a fine old fellow he is ! 

With his faculties all as clear. 
And his heart as warm and light 

As a man's in his fortieth year ! 



What a fine ohl fellow, in troth ! 

Not one of your griping elves, 
Who, with plenty of money to spare. 

Think only about themselves. 

Xot he I for he loveth the children, 

And holiday begs for all ; 
And comes with his pockets full of gifts 

For the great ones and the small. 

With a present f«»r every servant, — 
For in giving he ditth not tire, — 

From the red-face<l, jovial butler. 
To the girl by the kitchen fire. 

An«l he tells us wittv old stories. 
And singeth with might and main^ 

And we talk of the (Ad man's visit 
Till the ilay that he conies again. 

Oh I he is a kind old fellow ; 

For though the beef be dear, 
He giveth the parish paupers 

A good dinner once a year ! 

And all the workhouse children 

He sets tliem down in a row, 
And giveth them rare plum pudding, 

And two-i>eiice a-piece also. 

Oh, ccmld you have seen those paupers, 
Have heanl those childi*en young, 

You would wish with them that Christmas 
Came often and tarried long ! 

He must l>e a rich old fellow, — 

What money he gives away ! 
There is not a lortl in England 

Could ecpial him any day ! 

Good luck unto old Christmas, 

And long life, let us sing. 
For he doth more good mito the poor 

Than many a crowned king ! 

— Mart Howrrr. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOVNG PEOPLE. 



THE POOR CHILD'S HYMN. 



We are poor and lowly bom ; 

With the poor we I'ide; 
Labour ia our heritage, 

Cart? and want beside. 
What of thisl — our blessed Lord 

Was of lowly birth, 
And poor toiling fishermen 

Were hia friends on earth ! 



We are ignorant and young, 

Simple children all : 
Gifted with but humble powers, 

And of learning small 
What of this J — our blessed Lord 

Loved such as we ; 
How He blessed the little ones 

Sitting ou His knee 1 

— Mart Ho' 




THE USE OF FLOWERS. 



God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small ; 
The oak-tree aiid the cedar- tree. 

Without a flower at alL 

He might have made enough, enough 

For every want ot ours, 
For medicine, luxury, and food. 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain-mine 

Eequireth none to grow, 
Nor doth it need the lotiia-flower 

To make the river Bow, 

The clouds might give abundant rain 

The nightly dews might faU, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drunk them alL 



Then wherefore, wherefore were they made 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fasMon'd with supremest grace, , 

Unspringing day and night ; 

Springing in valleys green and low 

Antl in the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 

Where no uian passeth by t 

Our outward life requires them not; 

Then wherefore ha<l they birth T 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth — 

To comfort man, to whisper hope, 

^\^^ene'e^ hia faith is dim ; 
For He that careth for the fiowors 

Will care much more for Iiini. 

— Mabt Hovmi 



PRIMROSE GATHER ma. 





THE DORMOUSE. 



Thb little donnotise ia tairay red, 

He makes against wlutet a. nice snug bed ; 

He makes bis bed in a musay bank, 

^V'lleK the plants in tbe euiiimer grow tall and rank. 

Away from tbo daylight, far underground. 

His sleep llirongh the winter is quiet and sound ; 

And when all above him it freezes and snows, 

"Whsit is it to him? for he nought of it knowsi 

And till the cold time of the winter is gone, 

The little dormouse kee|>s sleeping on. 

But at last, iu the fresh breezy days of the springe, 

Mlicn the green leaves bud, and the merry birds sing, 

Aod the dnad of the winter is over and past, 

Tlien tlie little donnouae peeps out at last — 

Oat of his saug quiet burrow he wends. 




And looks all about for bis neighbours and friends; 

Then he says, as bo sits at the foot of a larch, 

" 'Tis a beautiful day for the first day of March, 

Tbe violet is blooming, the blue sky is clear ; 

Tbe lark is upspringing, his carol I hear ; 

And in the green fields are tlie lamb and the foal : 

I'm glad I'm not sleeping, nor down in my hole." 

Then away he runx, in his merry mood, 

(.)ver the fields and into the wo<h1. 

To find any groin there may chance to be, 

Or any small berry that hanys on the tree. 

So, from early morning till late at night, 

Has the ]K)or little creature its own delight ; 

Looking doivij to the earth, and up to the sky, 

Thinking, " What a happy dormouse am I.'' 

— SIahv Howitt 




PRIMROSE GATHERING. 



Awake, dearest Auntie, and open your door; 
The sun lias been shining this hour or more. 
You prumtsed last night in the morning you'd go 
And show little Harry where primroses grow. 
I've wash'd my round face, and I've comb'd my 

biuwn hair; 
The binls are awake, and the weather is fair. 
My dear Uttic basket I'll take witli me, too ; 
I like it because 'twas a present from you. 




We'll fill it with blossoms all ptck'd in their prime, 
AVitli garlands of hawthorn and cushions of tbytuc : 
With daffodils yellow, and hyacinths blue ; 
And the beat and tlie sweetest shall all be for you. 
Make baste, dearest Auntie, and open your door ; 
I got up when the sun did, or rather before, 
And 1 thought yuu'd be ready an hour ajjo 
To show little Harry where primroses grow. 

— Maa. UcTcmsQa. 
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POKMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



LOWLINESS OF MIUD. 



rrWAS a eummer mom, and the softeo'd breeze 

Scarce ruffled the tiny flowers, 
Afl they lay hulf hid in the velvet grass, 

Or noalled in leafy bowersi 

And a nappv cJiUd was wandering there, 

And with a wild delight 
Stoop'd down to pluci the violets sweet, 

Half hidden from his sight. 



And down he lay on that cushion green. 

To gather the fragrant buds ; 
For he loved them better than any flowOT 

Which the blosBom'd earth heatuda. 

And so do the wise and jiiire of heart. 

Of all the humankind, 
Esteem and love with a closei bond, 

A lowly heart and mind. 



So does the Wise One who dwells above 
Look down on the meok below, 

And causes the fragnuice of inward peace 
Kound the heai'ts of such to flow. 

— Irne. 




THE CHOSEN TBEE. 




A BOD built her nest in a fair green tree, 
In the midst of a beautiful wikkI : 

She lined it with feathers and made it so soft, 
As only a mother could. 

Primroses grew in the long green grass 

At the foot of the chosen tree ; 
And the scent of sweet violets filled the air, 

Like odours from Araby, 

There the daisy, that modest simple flower. 

With its eye of golden hue, 
The cowslip sweet, and the wind-flower light, 

And the gracefiil harebell grew. 



And the dragon-fly, and the painted motti, 

And the musical- wingM bee, 
And the grasshopper came with ita chirpinj^ v 

To play 'neath the chosen tree. 

\ot long ore three tiny heads were seen 
Peeping out from their downy neet, 

And, oh 1 what a happy mother was she 
That warmed them beneath her breast. 

She loved them as only a motlier loves, 
And she sang them her songs of glee ; 

There were no little binls more bappy tb 
In their nest in the chosen tree I 



THE DRUM. 



But one of this little family 

Grew tired of his mother's care ; 
He sat all day in sullen mood, 

And nought to him looked fair. 

For the heart of this little bird was changed, 
And he thought he should like to roam 

Away o*er the fields and the high green hills, 
In search of a brighter home. 

Ah me ! there is not a brighter home 
Than that which is lighted by love ; 

There is no other light so divinely sweet, 
Not the moon nor tlie sUirs above. 

But he fled away, and lie sported awhile 
Amid flowers of each perfume and hue, 

And when night came on he was wt^ary and cold, 
And it rained and the storm-wind blew. 

Ah ! then, how he thought of his mother s wing, 

Which had covered him tenderly ; 
And his little brothers so happy and good, 

In their honifi in the chosen tree ! 

Then he lifted his voice, but none to licar 
The soimd of his sorrow were nigh ; 

So he covered his head with liis half -fledged Ming, 
And he sat on a stone to die. 



Oh : never more in that beautiful wood 

Was the song of his gladness heard ; 
And for many a day did his brothers weep 

For the loss of the truant bird. 

And for many a day no song of joy 

Came up from his mother's breast ; 
She mounied for him with drooping wings, 

But he came not again to Ids nest. 

And thus, little children, from this you may learn 

How even one child may be 
The cause of sorrow which nought may remove 

From a little family. 

You each have a home in a chosen tree, 
AMiich your ])arents have lit with love , 

Oh, cause not the shadows of grief to descend« 
The beautiful light to remove. 

But vseek for that wisdom which comes from on high, 
Anil that truth which shall never decay : 

That lieaven-lK)m peace which the world cannot give, 
Nor the world in its pride take away. 

And your Heavenly Father, who dwelleth above, 

Will guard you wherever you l)e ; 
lie will send clown tlu; light of celestial love 

To your home in the cliosen tree ! 

— Jerram. 



-♦♦- 



THE DRUM. 

Yonder is a little drum, hanging on the wall ; 

Dusty >vreaths, and tattered flags, round about it ftill. 

A shepherd youth, oli Cheviot's hills, watched the sheep whose skin 

A cumiing workman wrought, and gave the little drum its din 

Oh, pleasani; are fair Cheviot's hills, with velvet verdure spread. 
And pleasant 'tis, among its heath, to make your summer betl ; 
And sweet and clear are Cheviot's rills that trickle to its vales. 
And balmily its tiny flowers breathe on the passing gales. 
And thus hath felt the Shepherd-boy whilst tending of his fold ; 
Nor thought there was, in all the world, a spot like Cheviot's wold. 

And so it was for many a day ! — but change with time will come I 
And he — (alas for him the day !) he heard . , . the Httle drum I 
" Follow," said the drummer-boy, " would you live in story ! 
For he who strikes a foeman down, wins a >\Teath of glory.'* 
** Rub-a-dub ! " and " rub-a-<lub ! " the drummer beats away — 
The sliepherd lets his bleating flock o'er Cheviot wildly stray. 



IX — 2 
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On Egypt's arid wastes of sand the ehopherd now is lying ; 
Around htm many a parching tongue for " Watur ! " faintly crying ; 
Oh, that he wen! on Cheviot's hills, with velvet verdure spread, 
Or lying 'mid the blooming heath where oft he made his bed : 
Or could he drink of those sweet rills that trickle to its vales. 
Or breathe onus more the balminees of Cheviot's mountain galea 




At length, upon liis wearied eyes, the mists of slumber come, 

And he ia in hia homo again — till wakened by the dnim ! 

" Take anna ! take arms I " hia leader cries, " the hated foeman's nigh i '' 

Gims loudly roar — steel clonks on steel, and thousands fall to die. 

The shepherd's blood mokes red the sand t " Oh 1 water— give me some 

My voice might reach a friendly ear — but for that little drum I " 

'Mid moaning men, and dying men, the drummer kept hia way. 

And many a one by "glory" lured, did curse the drum that day. 

" Kiib-a-dub ! " and " rub-a-dub 1 " the drunmier boat aloud — 

The shepherd . . . died I and, ere the moni, the hot sanil was liis sliroud. 

— And this ia " Glory " T— Yes ; and still will man the t<;nipter follow, 

Mor learn that Glory, like its drum, is but a sound — and hollow I 

— UOCGLAS Jn 
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IN A DEEAft-NIGHTED DECEMBER 



Ih a dreaisnighted December, 

Too Ii&ppy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne'er remembsr 

Their gre«n felicity : 
The nurth cannot undo them 
With a sloety wliistle tlirough them ; 
Nor frozen thawings gluo tliem 

From budiiing ut tlie i)rinie. 

In a drear-niglited Dec ember. 

Too happy, happy brook. 
Thy bubbling's ne'er remeniber 

Apollo's summer look ; 



Rut ivith a sweet forgetting, 
Tiiey stay their ciystal fretting, 
Kever, never petting 
About the frozen time. 

All I would 'twere so with many 

A gentle girl anil boy I 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joyl 

To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to at^al it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 



MlJON LIGHT. 




I 



WOUNUGHT. 



ErsByE ApuUo ! that Ihy aisttr fair 

Is of all tliew tlie guiitlicr-iui|;ktiosl. 

When thy gold breatli is misting in th«! west. 

She unoba^ed steals luto her throne, 

And there i^e sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not pomp subservient ; 

Aa if thine eye^ hi^h Poet, was nut bent 

Towaids her wirii the muses in thine heart ; 

As if the miiUBtt^ring atant kcjit not apart, 

Waiting for silver-footed messnges. 

O Moon I the oldcfit shades 'inoiig oldest trees 

Feel palpitations vrhcn thou lookeat in : 

O Moon I old boughs lisp forth a holier din 

The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 

Thoa dost b!eto everywhere, with silver li|> 



Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping Uine^ 
Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields divine: 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes j 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One ohecure hiding-place, one little spot 
\\Tiere pleasure may be sent : the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tran<|uil ken. 
And, from beneath a slieltering ivy leaf. 
Takes glimpses of tliee ; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within it« pearly liouse. — The mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine — the myriad seal 
&Ioon I far spooming Ocean bows to thee. 
And Tullus feels her forehead's cumbrous load. 
-EBAn. 
i8i 
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Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ? 

And lov'd He not of Heaven to talk 
With children in His sight, 

To meet them in His daily walk, 
And to His arms invite 1 

What though around His throne of fire 

The everlasting chant 
Be wafted from the seraph choir 

In glory jubilant 1 

Yet stoops He, ever pleas'd to mark 

Our rude essays of love. 
Faint as the pipe of wakening lark. 

Heard by some twilight grove : 



Yet is He near us, to survey 

These bright and ordered files, 

Like spring-flowers in their best array, • 
All silence and all smiles. 

Save that each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims. 

What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames. 

And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of .babes, that cannot know 

Half the deep thought they breathe f 

In His own words we Christ adore, 

But angels, as we speak. 
Higher above our meaning soar 

Than we o'er children weak : 



And yet His words mean more than they, 
And yet He owns their i)raise : 

WTiy should we think He .turns away 
From infants' simple lays ? 

— KiNGSLEY. 



-♦♦- 



THE LOST DOLL. 



I ONCE had a sweet little doM, dears. 

The prettiest doll in the world ; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 

And her hair was so channingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 

As I played in the heath one day ; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears. 

But I never could find where she lay. 



I found my poor little doll, dea^. 

As I played in the heath one day ; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, descrs 

For her paint is all washed away. 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dean. 

And her hair not the least bit curleid ; 
Yet for old sakes' sake she is still, dears. 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

— ^ElNOSLST 



■♦•- 



A FAREWELL. 



My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day : 



Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, ail day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast Forever 

One grand, sweet aong. 

-KlNGSLBY. 
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THE SANDS OF DEE. 



' Oh, MaiT, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home. 
And c&U the cattle home, 

Actoas the sands o' Dee." 
The westBTO wind was wild and dank wi' foam. 

And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand. 

And o'er and o'er the sand. 
And round and round the sand. 

As for as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and tiid tlie land— 
i never home come she. 



"Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress o' golden hair, 
0' drownAi maiden's hair, 

Aiiove the nets at sea t 
Was never salmon yet that ^hono so fair. 

Among the stakes on Dee." 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 

The cruel, crawling foam. 
The criwl, hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still tlie boatmen hear her call the cattle hom^ 

Across the sands o' Dee. 

— KiNQaLKY. 




THE THREE FISHERS. 



■ fishers went sailing down to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the 
best. 
And the children stood watching them out of the 

For men most work, and women must weep, 

And heie's little to cam, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour-bar bu moaning. 



Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
And they looked at the sqtudl, and they looked at 
the shower, 
While llie night-rack came rolling up, ragged and 
brown. 
But men must work, and women roust wttep. 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 




Tliree corpses lie out on ll 
In the morning gleam a 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands. 
For tltosc who will never come homo to the town. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-byo to the bar and its mooning. 

— KlNliSLEV 




TO A ROBLN RliiJ-BB£AiiI. 



Ltttle binl, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my bumble ebeil 1 
Courtly domes of liij^jh degree 
Have no room for thee and me : 
Pride and Fleasure'e fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 
Daily near my table steal, 
■While I pick my scanty meal ; 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But 111 cast a crumb to thee ; 
Well rewarded if I sjjy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye — 



Se« thee, vhen thou'st eat thy fill. 
Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my feather'd friend, again, 
"Well thou know'st the broken pane ; 
Ask of me tliy daily store ; 
Go not near the miser's door : 
Once within his iron hall, 
Woeful end shall thee befalL 
Savage 1 — he would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast; 
Tlien, with solitary joy, 
Eat tiiee, bones and all, my boy. 

— LanohobiA 



THE TWO ANGELS. 



Two antjels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Pass'd o'er the villi^j-e as the morning broke ; 

The daivn was on their faces, and lieneatb. 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumce of smoke. 



Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was crown'd with amaranth, as with fl 
And one with asphodels, hke Sakes of lighL 



THE TWO ANGELS. 



I saw them pause on their celestial yia.y ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doabt oppresa'd : 
" Tieat not so loud, my heart, Icat tliou betmy 

Tlie place where thy beloved nre nt rest ! " 



And he who wore the crown of asphodele, 
Descending, nt my door Itegan to knock, 

And my soul snnk within me, as in wells 

Tlie waters sink before an earthqunke's aUock. 




I iwognind th« nuneless a;j<>ii,\. 

The totror, and the tremor, aiv\ iho pain, 

Tb.it oft before had lill'd and ImunUnl me. 

Ami now retum'd with threefold fltrciigth again. 



The door I ojien'il to my heavenly pu<ist, 

And listen'd, for I thought I heanl f Jod's voic* ; 

And, knowing whatsoe'er He sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 
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Then, with a smile thai M'd the house vith light, 
" My errand is not Death, but Life," he said ; 

And ere I answer'd, passing out of sight. 
On hie celestial embassy he sped. 

'Twos at thy door, friend ! and not at mine. 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whisper'd a word that had a sound like Death. 



Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on tliose features fair and thin j 

And softly, from that huah'd and darken'd p 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. ' 

All is of God ! if He but wave His hand 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud. 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo 1 He looks bock frum the departing cloud 



Angels of Life and Death alike are His ; 

Witlioiit His leave tiiey pass no thresJiold o'er; 
Who, then, wcRdd wish or dare, believing this, 

Against Hia messengers to shut the doorl 

— Longfellow, 




THE OPEN WINDOW. 



The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 



I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 

But the faces of the childi 
They were no longer tl 




TUS DAY 18 DONE. 



The laige Newfoundland house-dog 
L Waa standing by the door ; 
^He looked for his little playmates, 
^Vho would return no more. 

I They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 
But shadow, and HJlonce, and sadness. 
Were hanging over all. 



The birds sang in Uie hranches, 

With sweet, familiar tone ; 
But the voicea <rf the children 

Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walkod beaide me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah I closer, 

I pressed his wanu, soft hand ! 

— LoKO FELLOW. 




THE DAY IS DONE. 



tm Day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Xight, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the miat, 
And a feeling of sadness came o'er me, 

That my soul cannot resist ; 



feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
' resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles tlie rain. 




Come, read to me some jwem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall sooths this reetless feeling, 
And banlEli the tlioughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the Imnla sublime, 

Whose distant footstepe echo 
Through the corridore of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Thi-ir mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil und endeavour ; 
And to-night I long for rest 
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Kead from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his hearfc, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 



Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice. 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 



And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

— Longfellow. 



■♦♦- 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 



It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 

To bear liim company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ! " 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and colder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a fritted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 



** Come hither ! come hither ! my little dau^t^i 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
. And bound her to the mast. 

" O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be 1 " 
" Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast : " 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be 1 " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

" O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be t " 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 
With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and piayed 

That savM she might be ; 
And she thought of Chnst, who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 



19? 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 



Ami fast through the midnight dnrk and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like » sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards tho teef ol Norman's Woe. 



r, the Gtful gusts between, 



It was the sound of tlip traiaijling surf. 
On the rovks and the lujil sea-sand. 




The breakera were right beneath her bowa. 
She drifted a weaiy wreck. 

And a wliooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 



She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
Bat the cruel rocks, they g^red her side 

Like the horns of nn un^Ty bull. 



Uer nttling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the boArd ; 

Like a vessel of gloss she stove and sank, 
Uo ! ho I the breakers roareil ! 



At daybreak, on tlie bleak sea-beacb, 
A fisherman stood aghsMt, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 




^^^^^^^^^^^^POEM^iN^oyas 


WR rotwa jpsopLB. 


^^M The salt eea, was frozen on.ker breast, 
^^H The Bait tears iu her eyes ; 
^^H And he enw her hair, like the brov-D aea-weed, 
^■^ Od the biUows iail and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow 1 

Christ save us all from a death like tbia. 
On the reef of Soman's Woe I 

— LOKOFEI-U>T. 




^3 


^^^^^^^^L - ^^^^^^V ' lift S^^^M 


^^H 1 


^^^r ''flB^ ly^^l 


^^^H^^H ^1 


J ^^hH 


bHv^^I 


H ^V 


^n ■ 


^V FOOTSTEPS 


OF A^'GELS. 


^^1 When the hours of Day are nuiabere^, 
^H Atul the voices of the Night 
^H Wake the better bouI that alumbereO, 
^H To a holy, calm dehght ; 


Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted. 
Come to visit me once more ; 


^^H Kre the evening lamps ore tighteil, 
^^H And, like phantoms grim and tiUl, 
^H Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
^H Dance upon the parlour wall ; 


He, the young and strong, who chetialied 

Noble loi^ngs for the strife, 

By the toad-side fell and perished, 

"Weary with the march of life 1 


^^^ 194 


^^ 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 



They, the holy ones and weakly. 
Who the cross of sutfering bore. 

Folded their pate hands so meekly, 
Spoke vrith us on earth no more ! 



And she sits and gazes at me 

AVith those lieep and tender eyes, 

Like tlie stars, so still and saiut-Iike, 
Ludkini; down\var<.l fn.>ni the skies. 



And with them the Being Beiiuteous 
IVho unto luy youth was yiven, 

More than all things else to love me. 
And is now a isaint in Iicaven. 


ITtteird nnt, yet eo 
Is tlie si.irifs vo 

Soft reluikes, in 1>1. 
Bivathiu-fn.ml 


ipreheuded, 
■eless prayer, 
ssings ended, 
■r liiB of air. 


With a slow and nois,-Io>^s footstep 
Comes tiiiit nii'ssi>iij:i>i' ,li\'ine, 

Takes the vacant ihair bosi.li- uk. 
Lays hei gentle liand in mine. 


( 111. lhoTl;;il oft di-[i 

If'l l.ut"rfnu-mixT 
Sui'h ;i^ tJie^^u ha 


..«,\l raiJ lonely, 
oi,l ,wi.k., 
a.lj 
L'livdlanddiedl 

— LONOFBUiOW. 



A PSAL.M OF LIFE 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG JIAN SAID TO THE I'SALMlsT. 



Tell me not, in mournful uvimlH.'n', 
" Life is but an eiiipty dream ! " 

For the soul is dead tjiat slumbers, 
And tilings arc not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
"Dust thoii art, to dust retnmest," 

Was not s|H.ikfn of the mv\. 

2fot enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-inorrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like mu tiled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 



In tin- wnrM's l>n.,i,l tietd of battle, 

111 tlie l.ivollilenf Life, 
Ikiiol likeduiubdiivi-iicattle! 

lie a liero in tlie >nife ! 

Trust no FLiltire, howeVr pleasant! 

Let till' li.-ad Past bury its dead! 
.■Vet,— iut ill Ihv living Present! 

Heart within, and (iod o'erheadl 

Dves of great men all remind us 
A\'e can make our lives sublime, 

And, d(>|>arting, leave behind us 
Footprints un the sands of tine ; 

Footprint*, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's ocean main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, ehall t^dte heart a^ain. 



Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait 

— LoNaFKUX>W. 
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1. 
SoLBHSLT, mournfully 

Dealing its dole, 
The (lurfow B«U 

la bigiiiuiiig to toll. 

Cover the ombera, 

Aud put out tho light ; 
Toil com«( with the morning, 

And rest with the night. 

Park grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers. 

No sound in tlie liall I 
tjleep luid oblivion 

Beign over all I 



U. 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day ; 
And the hnud that has written it 

Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 

Foi^gotten they lie ; 
Like coals in the oahes. 

They darken and die. 

RouKs Bink into silence. 

The story ia tdld. 
The windows ar* darkened. 

The henrth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Keign over oU. 



LOSOFELLOW:, 



CHRISTMAS BELLS. 



I HEARD the bells on Christmas-day 
Their old, familiar carols play. 

And wild and sweet 

The words re]ient 
Of pooei- ijn earth, good-mD to men ! 



And thought how, as the day had comeh 
Tlie belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
( H peace on earth, good-wUl to men 



THE BRIDOK. 



Till, ringing, ainging on ils way, 
F The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a uhun<\ 
' A chant Bubliine, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Then from each black, ftccnraed mouth 
The uannon tliundered in the South, 

And with the Bouud 

The carols drowned 
I Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 



It was us if nn ciirthquafeo rent 
The hearthstones of a continent, 

And made forlorn 

The lioueeholds bom 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And in <lespair I bowed my head ; 
"There is no peace on e«rth," I said; 

"For hftt« is Btmng, 

And motjks the song 
Of jwaco on e>arth, good-will to men ! ' 



Then pealetl the clouds more loud and deep : 
" God is not dead ; nor doth He sleep ! 

Tlie Wrong shaU fail, 

The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, giKxl-will to men 1 " 

—Longfellow. 




TllE BRII>GE. 



I »iw lier bright reflection 
In the waters under me. 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And aiukiug into tlie sea. 
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And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of tlie flaming furnace 

Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, ])lack rafters 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them, 

Rose the belated tide, 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The sea-weed floated wide. 

And, like those waters rusliing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me 

That filled my eyes with teai-s. 

How often, oh, how often, 
In the days that had gone ])y, 

I had stood on that l)ridge at midnight. 
And gazed on that wave and sky 1 

How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished tliat the ebbing tide 

Would bear me away on its ])osom 
O'er the ocean wild and wide ! 



For my heart was hot and restlees. 
And my life was full of care. 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me. 

It is Imried in tlie sea ; 
And onlv the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river. 
On its ])ridge with wooden piers, 

Like the odour of ])rine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each ])earing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then I 

I sec the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow. 

And for ever and for ever. 

As long as the river flows^ 
As long as the heart has passions,. 

As long as life lias woes ; 



The moon, and its broken reflection^ 
And its shadows, shall appear 

As the symbol of love in heaven. 
And its wavering image here. 

— Longfellow. 



■*♦■ 



DAYBREAK. 



A WIND came out of the sea, 

And said, " mists, make room for me." 

It haUed the ships, and cried, " Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone." 

And hurried landward far away, 
("rying, "Awake ! it is the day." 

It said unto the forest, " Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banner's out ! " 



It touched the wood-bird's folded wing^ 
And said, " bird, awake and sing." 

And o'er the farms, " chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of com, 

" Bow down, and hail the coming mom.' 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
" Awake, bell f proclaim the hour.'* 



It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, " Kot yet ! in quiet lie." 

— Longfellow. 
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I UKB that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
Tlie liiiriftl-ground God's-Acre ! It is just ; 

It eonsprratea each grave within its walls, 

Antl brvjilhes a benLion o'er the sleeping dust. 

God's-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Tlieir bread of life, alus ! no moro their own. 



Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the euro faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the sichangers blui 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and gnio. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom. 
In tho fair gardens of that second birth; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfuma 

With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 



With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where huniuii harvests grow. 

— LONOFELLOW. 



O uiTLB feet ! that such long years 
Uust wander on thiou^;h hopes and feais. 

Must ache and blet'd beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to tho Wayside Inn, 
Tlniere toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your rund '. 



O little bands ! that, weak or stionft 
Have still to serve or rule ao long, 

Have still ao long to give or a^; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Aui weary, tbiuking of youi task. 
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O little Learts ! that throb ami beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Soch limitlees and strong desires ; 
Mine that so ]ontt faiis glowed und burned, 
With passions into ashee turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 



O little souls I as pure and white 
And cryatiillinc as rays of light 

Direi^t from heaven, their soure* divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting smi appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 

— LON OFBLLOTTti 




TaK twilight is sad and rloitdy, 
The wind blows wOd and free. 

And like the wings of sea-binls 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And n little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness. 

To Boe some form arise. 



And a wonian'a waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the n^ht wind, bleidt and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to tliat little child 1 

And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of Uie mutheTi I 
Drive the colour from her cheek 1 

LOXGPI 



CHILDREN. 




Com to me, O ye chiliJiwii ! 

For I hoar you at your pi ay. 
And the questions thut per|)luxc<l me 

Have vanished quite awuy. 

Ye open the ens torn windows, 

That look towards tlie sun, 
Whore thounlita are singing swallows, 

And the hrouks of moniing ntn. 

In yuur hcarbt are the bjriJs nnd lAu Bunalune, 
In your thoughts tlie hrooklft'a How ; 

But in mine la the wind of Autumn 
Atid the first fall of the anow. 

Ah ! what would the world lie to ub 

If the children were no more 1 
We should dread the de«ert behiud ua 

Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to tht* forosl, 
With light and air fur fuod, 




Ere their swoct nnd tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — . . 

Tliat to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
f_lf ft brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 
Wlinl the tiinls and the winds ai« singing 

In your auuny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contriving^ 

And the wisdom of our books, 
Wlifii Loiupared with your carosscA, 

And the gladness of your looks 1 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

Thai ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the t«st are dead. 

— Longfellow. 
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THE CHILDREX^S HOUR. 



Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall-stair. 

Grave AHce, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They ai*e plotting, and planning together, 
To take me by surprise. 

A. sudden rush from the stairwav, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By thi'ee doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 



They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine i 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away 1 

— Longfellow. 
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ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 



Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of Spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling vear ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 



The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay. 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

"VMiat time the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale 
An annual guest in other lands 

Another Spring to hail 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No Winter in thy year ! 



O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the Spring. 

— John Logan. 
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THE ANGELS WHISPER. 




THE ANUELS' WHISl'KK. 



A BABY was sleeping, its mother was w(!«pii)g, 
For her huabaiiJ was far on the wild raging wa ; 

Auil the tcmpeot was Bwelhnf; round the fiahcrman's dm^Iliug, 
And she cricil, "Demiot, darling, oh ! come back to me." 

Her beads whjje slie nuniben^l, the babj' still slumbered. 
And smiled in her face, while she bended her knee. 

" Oil ! btesse«l be that wuniing, my child, thy sleep adomiiig, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 

"And while they are keeping bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 
Oh ! proy to tJiem softly, my baby, with me ; 

And sny thou wouldst rather tliey 'd watcheil o'er thy father, 
For I know that the angels ore whisiiering with thee." 

Tlie down of the morning saw Demiot retiming. 

And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see. 
And closely coresshig her child, with a blessing, 

Said, " I knew tluit the ougele were whieperiug with tltee," 
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THE CHANGELING. 



I HAD a little daughter, 

And she was given to me 
To lead me genUy backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 

!Might in eome dim mse divine 
The depth of His infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 

I know not how others saw her, 

But to me she was wholly fair. 
And the light of the'heaven she came from 

Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 

And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sim-gilt ripjiloa 

On the yellow bed of a brook. 

To what can I liken her smiling 

ITpon me, her knepUng lovcrJ 
How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 

jVnd dimpled her wholly over 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 

And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her motlier 

Sendmg bub through her veins to me ! 



She had been with as scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
Wlieii a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter awuy ; 
Or jicrhaps those heavenly Zincali 

But loosed the hampering strings. 
And when they had opened her cage-door, 

My little bird used her winga 

But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little anfj^el child, 
Tliiit eeems like her bud in full blofsom, 

And smiles as she never smiled : 
When I wake in the morning, I see it 

Where she always used to he. 
Ami I feel as weak as a violet 

jilone 'ueath the awful sky ; 

As weak, yet as trustful also ; 

For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faitliful Nature 

StiL worked for the love of nie ; 
Winds wander, and dews drip eartliwaix^ 

Kain falls, suns rise and set. 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 

A poor little violet. 



This eliild is not mine as the" first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 

And bless it upon tny " 
Yet it hes in my little one's cradle, 

And sits in my little one's chair. 
And tlie light of the heaven she's gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair. 




THE OmtiyS DESIRE. 




THE CHILD'S 
DESIRE. 



I THISK, when I read that sweet storj- of old, 

When Jesws was here among men, 
How He called little children as lamlia to Hia fold, 

I should like to have Ijcen with them then. 



I wish thnt Hia hand had been placed on my hcnd, 
That His arms ha<l been thrown around me ; 

And that I might have seen His kind look when 
Hs said, 
" Let the little ones come unto Me." 



Bui still to Tlia footstool in prayer I may go. 
And nsk for a share in Hi.i love ; 

And if 1 thus earnestly seek Him Iwlow, 
I shall see Him and hear Him above, 



k 



In that beautiful place Ho has gone to prepare 
For all that ore washed and forgiven ; 

And miiny di'ar ehildren are gathering there, 
" For of such is llie kingdom of Hea\iai." 
—Mrs. Ll'KB. 




THE WINDOW. 



At my window, Inte and early. 

In the sunshine and the nun, 
When the jocund beams of ntorniny 
Come to wake me from my napping. 
With theii- golden hngera tapping 

At my window-pane, 
From my troubled slumbers flittin;,' — 

From my drearaings fond and vuin, 
From the fevor intermittinj.-, 
Up I start and take my sitting 

At my window-pane. 



Through the morning, throu^ the noonti 

Fettered by a diamond chain, 
Through the early hours of evening, 
Wlien the stars begin to tremble, 
As their shining ranks assemble 

O'er the azure plain : 
Wlien the tliousond lamps aro blazing 

Through the street and lane — 
Mimie stars of man's upraising — 
Still I linger, fondly gaang 

From my window-pane ! 



THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE, 



For, amid the crowds slow passing, 

Surging like the main, 
Like a sunbeam among shadows, 
Through the storm-swept cloudy masses. 
Sometimes one bright l^eing passes 

'Neath my window-pane ; 



Thus a moment's joy I borrow 

From a day of pain. 
See, she comes ! but, bitter sorrow ! 
Not until the slow to-moiTOW 



Will she come again. 



— McCarthy. 
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THE WAR OF THK LEAGUE. 

Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from ^\•llonl all ,i;lorios arc ! 

And glory to our sovereign liege, Kiii.LC Henry of Navarre ! 

Now, let there be the merry sound of musie and of dance, 

Through thy eorn-lields green, and sunny vines, uh, pleasant land of France I 

And thou, Kochelle, our own Rochelle, ])r(»ud eity of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in <»ur joy, 

Fjor cold, and stitf, and still, are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah I a single held hath turned the chance of war. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and King Henry of Navarre ! 

Oh ! how our hearts were boating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the Lc^igue dmwn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Ai)penzers stout infantry, and E^^mont's Flemish si>ears. 
Then* rude the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ! 
And dark Maycnne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living Power who rules the fate of war. 
To fi'dit for His own hob' name, and Henrv of Navarre ! 

The king is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest ; 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gjdlant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing 

Down all our hue, a deafening shout^ " Long live our lord the King ! " — 

** And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may — 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 

Press where you see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! 

The fiery Duke is speeding fast across Saint Andw^'s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

" Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge — for the golden lilies now — upon them with the lance ! " 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star. 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre ! 
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Now, heaven be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned his rein, 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail 

And then we thought on vengeance ; and all along our van 

" Remember St. Bartholomew ! " was passed from man to man ; 

But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." • 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war. 

As our sovereign loid, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair, for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearsmen's souls ! 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ! 

Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night ! 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brava 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord. King Henry of Navarre ! 

— Macaulay. 
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THE MILLER OF DEK 



There dwelt a miller, hale and bold. 

Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom till night, 

No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be : 
" I envy nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody envies me." 

" Thou 'rt wrong, my friend," said good King Hal- 

" As wrong as wrong can be — 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I *d gladly change with thee ; 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing. 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I 'm the king. 

Beside the river Dee." 



The miller smiled and doffed his cap : 

" I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
" I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 
Tliat turns the mill that grinds the com 

That feeds my babes and me." 

"Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the while 

" Farewell and happy be ; 
But say no more, if thoud*st be true, 

That no one envies thee : 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
• Thy miir, my kingdom's fee ; 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee ! " 

— Mackat 
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rBERE was joy in the ship aa she furrowed the foam. 
For toiid hearts within her were drpaminR of home. 
The young mother pressed fondly her babe to her 

br^st, 
And sung a sweet song as she rocked it to rest ; 
" Oh, happy ' " aaid she, " when onr maming is o'er. 
We '11 dwell iu a cotta};e that stands by the shore ! " 

il&rici hark! whnt was tliati Ilat-k! nark to the 

shout! — 
•Fire! fine!" — then a tram (i, and a rush, and a rout; 
And an uproar of " 
Ani the mother knelt down ; aiid the half-spoken 



W offered to Gud, in her agony wild, 
Father, have meicy I look down on my child ! " 




Tlicy pruyvd for the light, and, at noontide about, 
Tlie sum o'er the waters shone joyously out 
'* A sail, ho ! a Bnil! " cried the man on tlie lee j 
" A Bail I " and they turned their gkd eyes o'er the 



" Tliey see ub ! they see us ! the signal is waved I 
They Wur down upon us! — thank God! wu ai 
saved I " 

— Mackat. 
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THE DYING CHIEF. 



The stars looked down on the battle-plain, 

Where night- winds were deeply sigliing : 
And with shattered lance, near his war-steed slain, 

Lay a youthful Chieftain — dying ! 
He had folded round his gallant breast 

The banner, once o'er him streaming. 
For a noble shroud, as he sunk to rest 

On the couch that knows no dreaming. 
Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 

By the rushing Guadalquiver, 
While, dark with tlie blood of his last red field,. 

Swept on the majestic river. 
There were hands wliich came to bind his wound. 

There were eyes o'er the warrior weeping ; 



But he raised his head from the dewy ground, 
\Miere the land's high hearts were sleeping ! 
And "Away ! " he cried ; — " your aid is vain ; 
My soul may not brook recalling, — 
I have seen the stately flower of Spain, 
Like the autumn vine-leaves falling ! 
I have seen the Moorish banners wave 
O'er the halls where my youth was cheriahed ; 
I have drawn a sword that could not save ; 
I have stood, where my king hath perished ! 
Leave me to die with the free and brave, 
On the banks of my own bright river 1 
Ye can give me nought but a warrior's grave, 
By the chainless Guadalquiver ! " 

— Mbs. Maclean (L £. L.) 
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WHAT IS TIME? 



I ASKED an aged Man, with hoary hairs, 
Wrinkled, and curved with worldly cares ; — 
"Time is the warp of life," he said ; "oh, tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well ! " 

I asked the ancient, venerable Dead, 
Sages who wrote, and warrioi*s who bled ; 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
" Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode ! " 

I asked a dying Sinner, ere the tide. 

Of life had left his veins ; " Time ! " he replied ; 

" I 've lost it ! ah, the treasure ! " — and he died. 

I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years ; 
They answered, "Time is but a meteor glare," 
And bade me for Eternity prepare. 

I asked the Seasons, in their annual round 

Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise), 

" Tis FoUy's blank, and Wisdom's highest prize!" 



I asked a Spirit lost, — but oh ! the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak,— 
It cried, " A particle ! a speck ! a mite 
Of endless vears, duration infinite ! " 

Of tilings inanimate, my dial I 
Consulted, and it made me this reply, — 
" Time is the season fair of living well. 
The p^th of glory, or the path of hell." 

I asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 
" Time is the present hour, the past is fled : 
Live ! live to-day ! to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set." 

I asked Old Father Time himself at last ; 
But in a pioment he flew swiftly past,— 
His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty Angel, who shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 
" Mortal !" he cried, " the mystery novr is o'er; 
Time was, — Time is, — but Time shall be no morel' 

— Mabsdst. 
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THE CHAMELEON. 




CHAMELEON. 



Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes tliat hnn.lly eerve*! at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a pOBt ; 
Yet round the world tho hlade has been 
To see what«vpr can be seen. 
Ketuming from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traveUed foot your mouth will stop : 
*' Sir, if my judgment you '11 allow — 
I 've seen — and sure I ought lo know." 
So begs you 'd pay a due submission 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
Ab o'er Arabia's wilds they passed. 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that ; 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter. 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 



" A stranger animal," cries one, 

" Sure never livcil beneath the sun ! 

A lizanl's Itody, lean and long, 

A fish's beati, a serpent's tongue, 

\la foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind ! 

How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 

"Who ever saw so fine a blue ) " 

"Hold there," the other quick replies, 

""Tis giten ; I saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny my. 

Stretched at its ease tho beast I viewed. 

And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I 've seen it, sir, as well as you, 

And must again othrm it blue ; 

At leisure I the boast surveyed 

Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tia green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye ! " 

" Green ! " cries the other in a fury ; 

" Why, sir, d'ye think I ^•e lost my eyes t ' 
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"'Twere no gniat luss," llie friend replica; 

" For if they always stTvn you thus, 

You 'II find tlii;ui of but little usi^" 

80 high at Inst the coiiti'st rose, 

From words they almost wuiie to blows, 

When, luckily, came hy a tUinl : 

To him the question thuy referred, 

And iH-KgHl li(! M t4-ll th.-m, if he ku.w, 

■\Vhether the Ihiiifj was '■vm.-u t,v blue. 

" Sirs," urJHs thu um]iia', " cease your pother 

Tlio creature *k neithi-r one luir t'otlier. 

1 caught thu animal last night, 

And viewed it o'er by candlelight ; 

I marked it well ; 'twas black us jet ! 

You Btaro ; bnt, sirs, I 've got it yet. 

And can produce it." — " I'rav, sir, do ; 

1 '11 lay my life the thin;; is Urn:" 



"And I 'II be sworn, that when you 've Been 
The rejitile, you '11 pronounce him green." 
"Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, " I '11 turn bim out ; 
And when Vfore vour eyes 1 'le set him. 
If you don't find liim black, 1 11 eat bim." 
He SiLid, and full before their sight 
I'roduced the beast, and, lo ! — ^'twas white. 
Both wtiire<l : the man looked wondrous wise; 
" My cliildii^ii," the chameleon cries 
(Then first tlic cu'ature found a tongue), 
" Vuu all are riyht, and all are wrong : 
■\Vlicu next yim talk of what you view. 
Think <ithers see us well as you ; 
Noi' wonder if yon iind that none 
I'refers your eyesight to his own." 

— Mbbrick. 



THE BEARS AND BEKS. 



As two young beaw, in wanton mood. 
Forth issuing from il ueighli'riiig wood. 
Came where tli' industrious bees had stored 
In artful cells their luscious hoiu'd, 
O'crjoyed they i<eizcd, with eager haste. 
Luxurious, on the ricli reiiast. 
Alarmed ut this, the little crew 
About their cars vindictive flew. 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
The unequal combat, ijiiit the phiin. 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Tlioir native shelter they regain ; 



Then^ wit, and now discreeter grown, 
Too late their lasbness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain — 
Thiit plcu-^ure's ever bought with ]>ain. 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed iiefore our longing eyes, 
With greedy liaste we snatch our fill. 
And swnlhiw down the latent ill ; 
But when cxi>erience oi>es our eyes, 
Away tile fiiiicied pleasure flies : 
It flies, but, oh ! too late wo find 
It leaves a real atiiig behind. 

— Mkbbick. 




TUB SPRING WALK. 




Amid a hedgo, wli^ro tbc firat loaves 
Wei* iwcpiiig fwjiii thoir sheaths so bIj, 

Wfi Niw four cgj,-!* within a neat, 

And thpy wyru hhu? as n euramer »ky. 

An elde^^lnun■U dtppM iii llic brook ; 

We wunctiT'd why it iiioved, und found 
A ■ilki'n huir'cl sniootli wnlor-rat 

NihhLint!, nml swimming round and ronm 

^Vherc tlniEii'n njM^nV! to tlio sun- 
In n broad meadow, gret'n iiiid whiU', 
Tbo lambs wero mcinj* caR^riy — 
r £aw a imttivr sight. 




THE SPRING WALK. 

Wb hrtil a jiU'aaant walk to-day 
1 1\ IT ttic laeiidiiWH imil far away, 
Atniss tho bridge by the wateMUJll, 
ISy the woodeiile, and ii[t the hill ; 
And if you liet^n to wtiiit I »iy, 
I'll tfti you whnt wo sow to-ihiy. 



Wo saw, upon the shady banks, 
r^nnf? roW8 (if golden HoweTs sliinf^ 

AikI lirst misluuk fur hutteri'UpR 
Tlie star-shnpcil yellow ci'lnniliiiii. 

Anpiunnps nnd iirimirscs. 

And tho blun violets of spring. 

Wo found, while listening by n hwlgc 
T'l hear a many ploughman sing. 

.And from the earth the plough turn'd np 
Tht-rn i;iuiie a vvtwi refreshing smell, 

Surli US thr lily of the vole 

Stalls fiirlh from many a wuudlaml doll. 
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We saw the yeUow wallflowere wave 
Upon n tnouIdoriiiK castlo wall ; 

And then we wntcli'd the bun}- rooks 
Among thp ancient elm-trees tail 

And. leaning from the old bIotic bridge, 
Below we saw mir iilindows lie ; 

And through the glomriy arches wotcli'd 
The sivift and feiirlegs swallows fly. 

■\V'e heard the speekle-hreaeted lark 
As it sang somewhere out of sight, 

And tried to find it, but the sky 

Was filled mtli cloiub of dazzling light. 

Wf saw young mlilnts iieiirtbe woixi. 

And heard a [ilii^aaant's wings go " wbib ; " 
1 And then we siw a 8<]iiirrpl leap 
1 IWu an old tmk-tre<> ti' n fir. 

L We came back by the vUlage fields. 
^^^^^^H A pleasant wdk it wais ucrutis 'cm. 
^^^^^^K For all liehind the houses Liy 
^^^^^^H The orchaids red and wliit.^ with blossom 

^^^^^H Wen- I to tell you all we saw. 

^^^^^H I'm sure that it woiUd take me hours ; 
^^^^^^^^H For the whole land8ca|)e was olive 
^^^^^^^L With bees, and liirds, and buds. iukI flnwrrs. 








mi 


^ Bt4 


-"'^^^m0:-:^ 





A SUilMKR mOHT 




The village bt'Ua, with silver chimo. 

Come Kiftenecl o'er iIih distant shore ; 
Tltough I have lieani Uii.>m many a time. 

Tliey never nidf; so Bweet before. 
A siltuice rests iifiun the hill, 

A listening iiwe |ier\-ades the nir ; 
The verj- floivcrs are shut, and still, 

And bowoil as if in prayer. 

And in thin hushM and hrealhless close, 
O'er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 

A Ftill lov voice in silence goes, 

l^Tiich speaks aloiK-, great God, of Tliee — 



Tli>) whimpering leaves, the fiirj?ff Irt-ook, 
The linnet's warble fainter ptiivn, 

Tlie hive-bound l>ee, the homeward rooh, 
AU these their Maker own. 

Xow shine the starry hosts of light, 

Gazing oil earth with golden eyes; 
Bright sentinels that giiaid the night, 

What are ye in your native skies I 
I know not ! neither can 1 know, 

>'or on what leader ye att«nil. 
Nor whence ye came, nor whithei go, 

Nor what your aim nor end. 




I kuow they must lie holy things 

That from a loof so sacred shine. 
Where sounds the beat of angel witjj^'H. 

And footsteps echo all divine;. 
Their roysti-ries I never sought, 

Nor hearkened to what science tells, 
Fnr, oh ! in childhood I was taught 

That God amidst them dwells. 



The deepening woods, the failing trees, 

The grasshopper's last feeble sound, 
Tlie flowera just wakened by the breew, 

All leave the stillness moi^ profound. 
The twilight lakes a deeper sliade, 

Tlie dusty pathways durkor grow. 
And siiitnce reigns in glen and glade 

Wliilu all is muto helow. 




And other eves as sweet as this 

Will close upon as calm a day ; 
Then, sinking down the steep ahyss, 

Will, like the last, be swept away, 
Until eternity is gained, — 

The boundless sea without a shore, 
That withoiii lime for ever reigned. 

And will when time's no more. 



Xow uature sinks in soft repose, 

A living aenihlance of tlie grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 

The Iwughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 

Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod,— 
All tell from whom they luul their birth. 

And cry, " Behold a God ! " 

MiLLHS, 





)IARVEST HOMK 



b'b toiling now is gnst 
Harvest now hath stitt hor It 

Hei last, last IoikI. 
If the field coniaiucth more, 
Uuter, givo it to the poor. 

Abroad — abroad. 



Let them through the corn-field roam. 
While wo welcome harvest-home — 

H fir vest-home, harvpst-hoiiic, — 
While we weleome harrestrhorne : 
Songa shall soimd and ale-cups foam 

While wo welcome liarveat-home. 

— Miliar 



So on he farcps, and to the bonier cornea, 
Of Eden, where delicious I'aiudisc', 
Xow hearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 
As with a rural mound, the ehain]>iiin lioml 




Of ii t,i.v]> wildeim-sa, whoso hairy sides 
With tliii'ket ovi'iyruwii, grotesque and wilil 
Aw<-H denied ; otii] overhead upgrew 
lnsu[H'ruhle height of loftiest sliade, 

»'7 
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Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nethor empire neighbouring ix)und. 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairc»st fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enamell'd colours mix'd : 
On which the Sun more glad inipress'd his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 
When Grod hath shower'd the earth; so lovely 
seem'd 



That landscape : and of pure, now purer air 
Meets his "approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair : now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence thej 

stole 
Those balmy s|X)ils; as when, to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, oil* at sea north-east winds blov/ 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a 

league, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

— Milton. 



-M- 



EVENING IN PARADISE. 



Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bii*d. 
They to their gnissy couch, thuse to their nests. 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 



Silence was pleased : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesj^erus, that le<l 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

— Milton. 



-♦♦- 



ON HIS BLINDNESS. 



When I consider how my light is spent 
E'er half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg'd %vith me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
Doth God exact day labour, light den/d, 
I fondly ask ? but patience to prevent 



That nuirnuir soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man's work or his o\ni gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serv'e him best : his state 

Is kingly ; thousiinds at his bidding speed. 
And ix)st o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

— ^Milton. 



■♦♦- 



TO MY MOTHER SLEEPING. 



Sleep on, my Mother ! sweet and innocent dreams 
Attend thee, best and dearest ! Dreams that gild 
Life's clou<ls like setting -suns, with pleasure fill'd, 

And saintly joy, such as thy mind beseems, — 

Thy mind where never stormy passion gleams, 
\Vhere their soft nest the dove-like virtues build, 

And calmest thoughts, like violets distill'd. 
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Their fragrance mingle with bright Wisdom's beama 
Sleep on, my Mother ! not the lily's beJl 

So sweet ; not the enamour'd west wind's sighs 
That shake the dewdrop from lier snowy cell 

So gentle ; not that dewdrop ere it flies 

So pure ! E'en slumber loves with thee to dwell, 

Oh, model most beloved of good and wise ! 

— Mary Russell MrrroBix 




GOOD SIGHT AND GOOD MORKISC. 

A FAIR little girl sat under ii tree, 

i^wiiig as long as her eyna could see : 

Then smoothM her work anil folded it riglil, 

And said, "Dear work ! Good night ! good night I" 

Sucli a number of ruoks came over hei- hi-ml, 
(drying, " Caw I caw ! " on tlieir way to bed : 
She Miiil, Its she watched I)ieir curious flight, 
" Liltlo black things ! Good night ! good night I " 



The horaee noitjlied and tli.^ oxun lowed ; 

The 8hce])'M " Bleat I bleat ! " came over the road ; 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

" Good littli^ girl ! Gooil uigbt ! good night i " 

Shii did Rut say to the sun "Good night ) " 
Thiin^i she saw him there, like a hall of light ; 
Kor mo knew he had God's own time to keep 
All over tlie world, and never could sleep. 



I The tall pink foxglove l»oived his liciid— 
The violets curtsiiil and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied u|> her hair, 
And said on hor knees her favourite prajci 

And wliJle on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing moru till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

"GixhI morning! good morning! pur work is Ix'guii!" 

— MuKCKTON MiLSBB. 
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THE DAISY. 



1'iiERE is a fower, a Ittllc fl'uvnr, 

With silver crest mid ^-olili'ii oyo, 
That wclcoiucB every i.'liiint;iny liour, 

And weathers eveiy slty. 
The prouder bciiutii-s of tlie titdd 

In gay but quick siictcasion sliinc, 
Itace after race thi'ir honours yit'ld, 

They flourish and decline. 

Itut this small Jloivcr, to Xnture dear, 

While moons and stars their courses nu 
Wreathes the wliolo circle of the year, 

Companion of the sttn. 
It BinileB upon the lap of May, 

The sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December'a arms. 

The purple heath, ajid gc>ldcii broom, 
On moory mountains catch tJie gale. 

O'er lawns the lily sheds jierfunie, 
The violet in the vale. 



But this hold floweret climbs the hill, 

Hidi-s in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the niai^in of the rill, 
l\-c-ps round the fox's di-ii. 

Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the sweet camatii n's bed ; 
And blooms in consecrated ground 

In honoTir of. the deai.1. 
The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

Tlie Avild bee umrmuis on its breast, 
Tlie blue fly bends its [lensile stem, 

Ijght o'er the skylark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page : — In every place, 

In every season fresh aiid fair. 
It o])ens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 
On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign, 

The Daisy never dies. 

— MoNTComnT. 



THE PRISONER TO A ROBIN WHO CAME TO HIS WINDOW. 



Welciime ! welcome little stranger ! 

Welcome to my lone retreat ! 

Here, secure from every danger. 

Hop about, and chirp, and eat 

Robin, how 1 envy tliee, 

Happy child of liberty ! 



Hunger never shall distress thee 

While my meals one crumb afford ; 

Colds and cramps shall ne'er oppress thee, 

Come and sliare my humble board ; 

Robin, come and live with me ; 

Live, yet still at liberty. 



THE MINSTREL BOY. 



Soon shall spring, with smiles and blushes, 

Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid the verdant bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear ; 
Then shall 1 too, joined \\ii\\ thee. 
Taste the sweets of liberty. • 



Should some rough, unfeeling Dobbin, 

In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin, 
And confine thee in a cage ; 
Then, poor Robin, think of me. 
Think — and sigh for liberty. 



Liberty ! thou brightest treasure 

In tlie crown of earthly joys ! 

Source of f^'ladness ! soul of pleasure ! 

All delights besides are toys : 

None but j)ris()ners like nio 

Know the worth of liberty. 

MOXTGOMEHY. 



INSTABILITY OF FRIENDSHIP. 



Alas ! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that lovu ! — 

Hearts, that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off: — 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven is all tranquillity ! 

A something light jis air — a look — 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken — 

Oh ! love, that tem])ests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. 

And ruder woi*ds will soon rush in. 



To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A ti'udernehs round all they said ; 
Till, fast declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone ; 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like bmken clouds, — or Hke the stream 

That smiling left the mountain's brow. 
As though its waters ne'er could sever, 

Y(;t, ere it reach the pkiin below. 
Breaks into floods, that part for ever ! 

— Thomas Moore. 



-M- 



THE MINSTREL BOY. 



The minstrel boy to the war is gone — 

In the ranks of death you'll find him ! 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung Inihind him. 
" Land of song ! " said the AVarrior-Bard — 

" Though all the world l>etrays thee, 
Ont' sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

ihie faithful harp shall praise thee." 



The Minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 
Tlu'- harp he loved ne'er s|)oke again. 

For he tore its chords asunder ! 
And siiid, "No chain shall sully thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

They sliall never sound in slaver}' I " 

-Thomas Moore. 
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Fallen in thy throne, Israel ! silence is o'er thy plnins ! ^^^^H 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate, thy chiUlren weep in I'huina. ^^^^H 
Where are the dews that fed thee on Etham's barren shore 1 ^^^H 
Tliat fin; from heaven, whieh led thee, now lights thy path no more ! ^^^^H 

I^rd ! Thou didat love Jerusalem ; onee she was all Thine own : ^^^^H 
Her love Thy fairest heritnge, her power Thy glory's throne ; ^^^^^H 
Till evil came, and bliglited Tliy long-loved olive-tree, ^^^^^H 
And Salem's alirines were lighted for other gods than Thee. ^^^^^| 

Then sank the star of Solyma ; then passed her glory's day, ^^^^H 
Like heath that, in the wilderness, the light wind whirls away. ^^^^^H 
tiilent and waste her bowers, where once the mighty trod ; ^^^^^H 
And sunk those guilty towers, where Bool reigned as God. ^^^^^H 

" Go," said the Lord, " ye conquerors ! steep in her blooil your aworde, ^H 
And raze to earth her battlements, for they are not the Lord's ! ^H 
Till Zion's mournful daughter o'er kindnnt bones shall tread, ^^^^^B 
And Hinnom'a vole of slaughter shall hide but half her dead." ^^^^H 

But soon shall other pictured scenes in brighter vision rise, ^^^^^H 
Wlien Zion'a sun shall sevenfold shine on all her mourners' eyes ; ^^^^H 
And, on ber mouutoins beauteous, stand meeseugers of peace j 1 
" Salvation by the Lord's riyht hand ! " they shout and never cease. 1 

^THOtUS MOOBK. 1 



THE TWO WEAVERS. 




THE TWO WEAVERS. 



As at their work two weaiTrs sat, 
lleguiling time with friendly chat, 
Tboy toucli'd upon the price of meat, 
So high a wpBver Bcatcc wiuIJ eat 

''\Vliat with my babes and sickly wife," 
Qanth Jonioa, " I'm oliiioat tirtsl of life ; 
So luml we work, so poor wu fare, 
Tis more tlian mortal man coii bear, 

"How glorious is the rich man's state. 
His house so fine, liis health so groat ; 
Heaven is unjust, you muat uj^-e : 
Whjr all to him, and none to mu T 



" In flpit« of all the Scripture t^ackes, 
In spite of all the pulint preaches 
The woHd, indeed I've thou^'ht so long, 
la ruled, methinko, extremi-ly wroug. 

" Where'er I look, howc'er 1 range, 
Tis all conf us'd, and bard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and npprcst, 
And all the wicked are the blexl." 

Quoth John, "Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame gut Maker's laws ; 
Parts of His ways idone we know, 
Tis all that man can see bt-tow. 
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" Stie'st thou that carput, not half Aonv, 
Which thou, ilnar James, hast well begun ) 
Behold the wild uonfusion there I 
So rudo the mass, it makes Oitu stare. 

'■ A stroDger, ignomnt of the trade, 
Would say no meanini^'a tliere coiivey'd ; 
For where's the raiddli' I whirc's the bordert 
The earpet now is all disorder." 

(Juoth Juinus, " My work is yet in bita, 
But still in ev'ry jrart it fits ; 
Besides, you wftson like a lout. 
Why, man, that cni'pot a n de out 

Says John, " Thou say t th tl n^ I mean. 
And now I hojju to curt tl y fl n 
The world, whiuh clou U thy so I th doubt, 
la but a carpel inside t. 



"As when we viuiv these shreiis and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So, when on earth thinga look but c>dd. 
They're working still some scheme of God. 

" Si) plan, no pattern can we trace. 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
Tiia motley mi.xlurc we deride, 
Nor BOO the beauteous upi>er side. 

" But when we reach the world of light. 
And \nGw these works of God aright. 
Then shall we see the whole design. 
And own the Workman is divine. 

" What now seem random strokea will thei 
All order and design api>ear; 
Then shall we praise wliat liere we spuni'i^ 
For then the carpet will bo tum'd." 



"Thou'rt right,' quoth James, "no more Ml grumble 
That this world is so strange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight. 
For my own carpet sets mc right." 

^Hannah More. 




THE THREE SONS. 
I a.iVC a son, a little son, a boy just tivc years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful eaniL'stneas, and mind of gentle mould : 
They tell mi; that unusual grace in all his ways aii]n'iirs, 
That my yhild is grave and wisi,- of heart boyom! hia chilJish years. 
I cannot soy how this may be — I know his face is fair. 
And yot hia chiefost comeliness ia his eweet and serious air : 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he lovelh mc. 
But loveth yet bis motlier more with grateful fervency. 
But that which otliors most admire is [he thought which (ill.-^ his miud,- 
Thi.' fiHBl for grave inquiring speech ho everywhere doth find : 



THE THREE SONS. 



Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk ; 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or hall. 

But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplex t 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the next : 

He kneels at his dear mother's knee ; she teaches bim to j)ray. 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the words wbicb be will say. 

Oh, should my gentle cbiM be spared to manhood's years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 1 trust that be will In* ; 

And when I look into bis vvi'ri^ and stroke bis tbougbtful brow, 

I dare not think what 1 should feel, were 1 tn lose bim in»w. 

I have a son, a second son, a sim]>le cbiM of three : 

I'll not declan' bow luigbt and fair bis little features ])e, 

How silver-sweet those tones of bis when be pmttles on my knee. 

I do not think bis ligbt-blue eye is, like bis brother's, keen. 

Nor his brow so full of childish tbougbt, as his hath ever been ; 

But his little heart's a fountain pure of kind and tentb'r feeling. 

And his every look's a gleam of ligbt, rich depths of love revealing. 

When he walks with me, tbe country folk who pass us in the street 

Will shout with joy, and ])less my luy, be loc»ks s(» mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, witb cbeerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alon(\ 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home and hearth. 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweet<'n all our mirth. 

Should he grow up to rii)er years, God gnmt his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love. 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we sludl lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son : his age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years or months wliere he is gone to dwell. 

To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his sliining sc^raph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things which God will not i-eveal. 

But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest. 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's loving breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of flesh. 

But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams of joy for ever fr(*sb. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven's divinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother dear and I), 

When Go<l for aye shall wipe away all t<Mirs from every eye. 

Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, Jiia bliss can never (ease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but Am is certain jK'ace. 

It may be that tbe tempter's wiles their souls from bliss may st»ver. 

But if our own jwor faith fail not, he must 1h» ours for ever. 

When we thiidc of what our darling i.^ and what we still must be, — 

When we muse on that world's jK*rfect bliss, and this world's misery, — 

When we groan lx»neath this load of sin, and feel this grief and pain, — 

Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here again. 

— Moultrie. 
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CEiri'LED JANK. 

Thkt said slie might recover, if we sent lipr ilown to tlic sea. 

But that is for rich men's ciiildron, and wc knew it could not be ; 

So she lived at home in the Lincolnshire Fens, and wo sow her, day by day. 

Grow pale, and stunted, and crooked ; till h«<r lost chance died away. 

And now I'm dying ; and often, when you thought that I moaiied with pain, 

I was moaning a prayer to Heaven, and thinking of Crippled Jana 

Folks irill bo kind to Johnny; his temper is merry and light ; 

With so much love in his honest eyes, and a sturdy sense of right. 

And no one could i]unrrel with Susan ; so pious, and meek, and mild. 

And nearly as wise ua a woman, for all she looks such a child ! 

But Jane will be weird and wayward ; tierce, and cunning, ani! liard ; 

She won't believe she's a burden, be thankful, nor win regard.-- 

God have merey upim her ! Goil be hur guard and guide ! 

How will stmngerB hour with her, when, at times, oven / felt tried? 

When the ugly smilo of pleasure goes over her sallow face, 

And tho feeling of health, for an hour, quickens her languid pace ; 

When with tlwarfish strength she rises, and plucks, with a aeltiab hand, 

The busiest person near her, to lead her out on the land ; 

Or when she sits in some comer, no one's companion or care, 

Huddled up in some darksome passage, or crouched on a step of the Btair; 

While far off tho children are playing, and tho birds singing loud in the dty. 

And she looks through the cloud of her headache, to scowl at the passers-by. 

I die — -God have pity upon her ! — how happy rich men must be !— 

For they said aha might have recovered — if we sent her down to the sea. 

—Hon. Mbs. Nobtox. 



NONE REMEMBER THEE. 



IfoNB remember thee! thou whose heart 

Pour'd love on all around ; 
Thy name no anguish can impart — 

"Tis a forgotten sound. 
Thy old companions pass me by 
With a cold bright smile, and a vacant eye, 

And none remember thee 
Save me! 



p remember thee! thou wert not 



No glory beam'd upon thy lot. 

My pale and quiet star! 
Like a winter bud that too soon bath bus^ 
Thy cheek was fading from the first — 

And none remember thee 
Save mcl 



SONG OF Tire PEASANT WIFB. 



None remember thcu I lUey could spy 
Nonght when they gawd on tliee, 

But thy soul's deep love in thy quiot eye- 
It hath poss'il from their memory. 

The gifts of genius were not thine. 

Proudly before the world to shine — 
And none remember thee 
Save me! 



None rememoor tlicc now thou'rt gone! 

Or they could not choose but weep. 
When they thought of thee, my gentle one, 

In thy long and lonely sleep. 
Fain would 1 murmur lliy name, and tell 
How fondly to(;cther we used to dwell- 
But none remember thee 
Huve me ! 

— Hoy. Mbb, Nobtob. 




SONG OF THE PEASA.NT WIFE 

Comb. Patrick, clear up tlie storma on your brow; 

You were kind to me onee — will you frown on me nowT — 

Shall tliff Btorm settle hole, when from heaven it deports, 

And the cold from without find its way to our heartat 

No, Patrick, no! mire the wintriest weather 

Is otuily borue when we bear it togetlier. 
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Though the rain's dropping through, from the roof to the floor, 
And the wind whistles free where there once was a door, 
Can the rain, or the snow, or the storm wash away 
All the wann vows we made in our love's early day 1 
No, Patrick, no! sure the dark stormy weather 
Is easily borne, if we bear it together. 

AMien you stole out to woo me when labour wafj done, 

And the day that was closing to us seemed begun, 

Did we care*, if the sunset was bright on the flowers, 

( )r if we crept out auiid darkness and showers? 

No, Patrick ! we talked, while wi* braved the wild weather, 

Of all we could bear, if we bore it together, 

Soon, soon will these dark tlrearv days be gone by. 

And our hearts b(» lit up with a beam from the sky ! 

Oh, let not our spirits, embittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that came to us then ! 

Heart in heart, hand in hand, let us welcome the weather, 

And, sunshine or storm, we will bear it together. 

— Ho>:. MRa Nobton. 



-♦♦- 



YE GENTLEMEN OE ENGLAND. 



Ye gentlemen of England 

That live at home at ease, 
Ah ! little do you think upon 

The dangers of the seas. 
Give car unto the mariners, 

And they will plainly shew 
All the cares and the fears 

WTien the stormy winds do blow. 
When the stormy, &c. 



If enemies oppose us 

When England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 

We fear not womid or scar ; 
Our roaring guns shall teach em 

Our valour for to know, 
Whilst they reel on the keel. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
And the stormy, <S:c. 



Then e«ourage, all brave mariners, 

And never be dismay \1 ; 
While we have bold adventurers, 

We ne'er shall want a trade : 
Our merchants will employ us 

To fetch them wealtji, we know ; 
Then Ihj bold — work for gold, 

\Mien the stormy winds do blow. 
When the stormv, t^'c. 

— ^Martvn Parker. 
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THE THREE WARNINGS. 



The tree of deepest root is found 
Least wnlling still to quit tho j^^round ; 
Twas therefore said by ancient sa'^cs, 

That love of life increased witli years 
So much, that, in our latter sta^^es, 
"NMien pains gi*ow sharp and sickness rages ; 

The greatest love of life appears. 
This strange affection to believe, 
AMiich all confess but few ])erceive, 
If old assertions can't ])revail, 
Bi» pleiu^Ml to hear a ni<Ml«'iii tale 
'\\nien s|X)rts went round, and all wi'rc i^mv 
On neigh))our l)obs(»n's \*(Midini4 day, 
Death call'd aside the jocund l:i<»"1u 
With him into another romu : 
And, looking gnive, •" V(»u must," says h«\ 
"Quit your sweet ))ride, an<l coiiie with nie. 
" With vou I and (luit niv Susans sidr I 
With you I'' the hapless hu-^baiid i ricil ; 
'* Young as I am, 'tis monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in tnith, I'm not jurpared ; 
My thoughts on niher matters m» : 
This is mv weddini,' dav, vou know." 
What more he urg'd 1 have not heard. 

His rt*asons could not well 1m' stronger: 
So Death the poor delinquent s]>ared, 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling u]) a serious lo(»k, - 
His hour-glass trembled while h<' spoke, - 
** Neighl)our," h<* siiid, ''farewell ; no most 
Shall Death disturb V(»ur mirthful hour 
And, further, t<» avoid jill blam(% 
Of cnudty upon my namt', 
To give you time for preparation. 
And fit vou f(>r vour future station. 
Three several Warnings you shall have 
Before you'n' sunnnon'd to the grave. 
Willing, for once. Til quit my pivy. 

And grant a kind rejirieve ; 
In hopes you'll have no niori' to say 
But, when 1 call again this way. 

Well pleiis'd the world will leave.'' 
To these conditions })oth consentetl, 
Antl parted, |x^rfectly contented. 
What next the hero of our tale Wfell, 
How long he .lived, how wise, how well, 
How roundly he pursue<l his course. 
And smok'd his piix', and strok'd his horse. 

The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaft'er'd then, he lx)Ught, he sold, 
Nor once perceiv'd his growing ohl. 

Nor thought of Death as near ; 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew. 
Many his gains, his childn*n few. 



He pass'd his days in peace. 

r>ut while he view'd his wealth increase, 

While thus along life's dusty road 

The beaten track content he trod. 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 

Uncall'd, unheeded, iniawares, 

Brou'jrht on his eii^ditieth vear. 
And now one night, in nmsing mood 

As all alone he siit. 
The unwelcoUH' messenger of fate 

< )n('e more before him stood. 
Half kill'd with ang«'r an<l suqmse, 
'•So soon returneil i " old Dobson cries. 
''So soon, dye call it ? '' Death replies; 
" Surely, my friend, you're but in jest I 

Since 1 was ht-re befon\ 
'Tis six-aud-forty years at least. 

And you are now fourscore!"' 
"So much the worse," the clown rejoin'd ; 
"T«) spare the aged w^aild 1m« kind; 
r.esides, you ju'omised me Thivc Warnings, 
Which 1 have lo(»k'd for nights and mornings! 
But. for that loss of time and ease, 
I <an rt'eover damages ! '' 
"I know." cries Heath, "that at the best, 
I seldom am a welc(»nie guest; 
But don't be captious, friend, at least. 
I little thought vou'd still l>e able 
To stunq) ahout your farm and stable : 
Your yeai-s have run to a great length : 
I wish you joy, tluaigh, of your strength ! " 
" Hold ! " siiys the farnu'r, "not so fast ! 
I have lH*en lame these four years jmst." 
" An<l no great w<»niler," Death replies; 
" However, you still keep your eyes ; 
And sure, to see one's loves and friends, 
F()r legs and arms must make amends." 
"Perhaps," siiys Dobson, "so it might. 
But latt<*rly 1 have lost my sight." 
" This is a shocking story, faith ; 
But there's s<mie comfort still," says Death. 
" Each strives your sadness to amuse, 
I warrant you hear tdl the news." 
"There's none," cries he ; "and if there were, 
I'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 
" Nay, then,' the Si)ectre stem rejoined, 
"Ceast», pry thee, ceas<; these foolish yearnings; 
If you are lame, and deaf, and blind. 
You've had your Three snthcient Warnings ; 
So come along ! no more we'll part ! " 
He siiid, and touched him with his dart ; 
And now, old Dobson, turning pale. 
Yields to his fate. So ends my tale. 

— Mrs. Thhale. 
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THE RAVEN. 

OsCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curiota vultime of forgotten lore — 
Wliile I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
Aa of Bonie one gently rapping, rapjiing at my uhamber-door ; 
" Tia some visitor," 1 mutten^d, " tajiping at my chamberJoor — 
Only this and nothing more." 

Ah! distinctly I remember it waa in the bleak December, 
And each sopnrat« dying ember wrought its ghost uiKin the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to borrow 
FiBm my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Leuore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom thi- angola name Leuore — 
Nameless hero for evermore. 

And tlie silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrora never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I etood repeating : 
"Tia some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-tloor : 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
" Sir," said I, " or mailam, truly your foi^^veness I implore ; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber-ijoor, 
That I scareu was sure I heard you," — hero 1 opened wide the door — 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into tliat darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream txifore ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, "Lenore 1" 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured liack tJie word, "Lenore!*' — 
Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heanl a tapping aomethiug louder than before. 
" Si;rely," said I — " surely that is something at my window lattice ; 
T.et me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore — 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore. 

Tis the wind, and nothing more." 



THE RAVEN, 



Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter. 
In there stepped a stately Ravei) of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped or stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber-door — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber-door — 

Perched and sat, and notliing more. 



Then this ebony })ird be^aiiling uiy sad fancy into smiling. 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

"Though tliy crest be sliorn and shaven, thou," 1 said, "art sure no craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian shore!" 

Quoth tlie Kaveu : " Never more." 

Much 1 nmrvelh'd this ungainly fowl to hear disccmrse so plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot ludp agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird al)Ove his chand)er-door — 

Bird or ))east upon the sculptured l)ust above his chand>er-door, 

With such name as " Never more." 

But the Riiven, sitting lonely on that placid Imst, spoke only 
That one word, ius if his soul in that one wonl he did outpour. 
Notliing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered : " Other friends have flown before — 
On the morrow lie will leave me, as my hopes have flown before." 

Then the ])ird said : " Never more." 

Startled at the stillness broken ])y n^ply so aptly spoken, 
"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its t)nly stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy miuster, whom unmertriful disaster 
Followed fiist and followed faster, till his songs one Imnlen bore — 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore. 

Of * Never — never more.'" 

But the Raven still beguiling all my sadness into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in inmi of ])inl and bust and door ; 
Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous binl of yore 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Never more." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose flery eyes now burned into my lK)som*8 core ; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease n^clining 
On the c\ishion*s velvet lining, that the lamp-light gloated oVr, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the Iami)-light gloating o'er 

She shall pi-ess — ah, never more ! 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumetl from an unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 

"Wretch !" I cried, "thy goil hath lent thee — by the-se angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Ignore ! 

Quafi", O (jualf this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore ! '' 

Quoth the Raven : " Never more \" 
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" Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
WTiether tempter sent, or whether tempest tos-sed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 
( )n this home l)y horror haunted — tell me truly, 1 implore — 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? — tell me — tell me, I implore ! " 

Quoth the Raven : "Never more." 

" Prophet !" said I, " thing of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that heaven that bends above us — by that God we both adore. 
Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aiden, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and mdiant maiden, whom the an<j;els name Lenore ?"' 

yuoth the Kaven : " Xever more." 



"Be that word our sign of parting, bird or tiond !" I shrieked, upstarting — 
Get thee back into the tempest and the niglit's Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy s(nil hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — (piit the bust above my door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and tak(i thy form from otf my door!'' 

Quoth tli(» Kaven : *' Xever more.'' 



And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting. 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my (•liam])er-door : 
And his ev<'s have all the sccminu: of a demon's that is dreaminjj. 
And the lamp-liglit o'er bim streaming, throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor, 

Shall be lifted — never more I 

Kdgar Allan Pob. 



ANNABEL LEE. 



It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the 8ea, 
That a Maiden there lived, whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this Maiden she lived with no other thought, 

Than to love, and be loved, ])y me ! 
/ was a child, and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the Sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than love, — 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
Witli a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me ! 
And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the Sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, 

Chillhig my beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came, 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre — 

In this kingdom by the sea. 
The Angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me ; 
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Yes ! that was th(} reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the Sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 
But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
( )f those who are older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we : 
And neither the Angels, in heaven above, — 
Nor the Demons, down under the sea, — 
Can ever dissever my soul, from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ! 
For, the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my 

bride ; 
In her sepulchre there by the Sea, — 
In her tomb by the sounding Sea \ 

— Edgar Allan Poi. 



THE BELLS. 



Heah Wv i^!,'.I-i-s Willi til.- 1.clls— silv.T lvll> ! 

Wii;a a worl.i of inoiTim.-iit tlii-iv mA"-\\ i-n-iAU ! 
How tlirv tiiikli', tinklv, liiikli- ill til., irv iiir of iii^-lit '. 

\\\M>- Hi., t^t.irs. llKit .iVfPi|iiiiikIr a\\ lliv li.avciLs, sr^Tii t*. twiiiklu 
Willi :i ^lystiilliiii' i!>Oi-lit ; 
K.Tl.iiiH tii.i.-, lit.Lr'. Wim: in a sort of Runic rliviiu', 

To 111,. tiiiliiiiiiil.uliitioTi thai s.. iniisinillv Mviis 
Fnuii \\yr I„.1U. 1„.|K l"-IIs (..■lis l"-lls, l«.|ls li..lk- 

Fiv.m llirjiii-liiiuaihl lli.iiiikliiigof 111,. 1>.-Ils: 

lii-ui- tlif iiirllow w.TMiii;,' IhIIs— ^r„l,i,.n liclis : 

W'liiit ii woiM ,.f lia|,|.iii,.ss t!i,.ii- hannoiiv f.iivti-lls I 
TliL.iii^'li the l.;,lmv iiir ,if iii-lit !i,.w tlu'V liiii; i.iil i!i..ii' il'Ii-lit '. 

Ki..m tlu' m,.lt,.ii.-,i!i!,.ii ii,it,-s, wliat -.\ li.|iiiii ilitty floats! 
■\VI,..t a K11--11 '>f >-ii|'lio:>v v,.liiiiiiiwii,-ly wells ; 

llowitsw^'lls! how it ,iw,.lls 
On tlio futiir.'! Iiow it t,'ll-- 

Of the r.iptiiri; tliiit iliiiH-i=< 
To till- swill-ins "ii'l ll"' "iWi't,' "f "'c 'x-ll*. 

IfcUs, bflU— U'lls, Ik'll:., l.,;ils, IkOIs, IihUs :— 

To tlic rhjniina ami tin- i^liiming of flic Ix-lla ! 

IIcMr tliP loiul aliiniiii lHais-!mu«i W\U\ 

What a tjilc of t.Tmr; now, their tui'lmlfiicy KvXh \ 
III tliu Htartliil <Mr of ni^'ht liow tlicy scri'Uiu out th>'ir affright ; 

III a (-Innmniiw ii]HH'alin}; to thi' nii'n.'>- of the fire ! 
Ill a. iiiatl uxiHiftuhtion witli tin' lU-iif ami fnintk tin' ! 

Oh the Im-IIs, bvlls, Iwlls ! What a talc th.-ir terror tells 
Of Dc^iiair! 
How they I'liiny, and cla.-ih, anil roar I What a homir they outpour 

Ma the bo»>ni of the palpitating; airl 
Yet the car it fully knows. 

Hy the t\ran(.'ing, and the elan)^g, how the danger ebbs and flovs; 
Ay ! tlii; ear distinetly tells. 

In the jaii^iliii}- and the wmnj;lint'i 'I'^w the danger sinks and swells, 
Bv the sinkiug or the swellint; in tlie aiitP'r of the l>ells, 

( )f the iH'lIa ! Wlls ! bells !— 
Ill the clamour and the clangour of tlin bellH ! 
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Hear the tolling of the bells — iron bells ! 

\Miat a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, how we shiver with affright 

At the melancholy menac^e of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats from the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — they that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, in that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so rolling on the human heart a stone, — 
They are neither man nor woman — they are neither bnite nor human- 

Tlicy ai*e Ghouls : 
And their king it is who tolls ! and he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

A j)ipan from the ])olls ! 
And his bosom proudly swells with the piean of the bells ! 

And he danc(»s, and he yells ! 
Keeping time, time, time, in a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pseau of the l)ells! — 

IJells !— 
To the throbbing of the bells I — 

Hells !— 
To the sobbing of the ])ells ! — 

Hells!— 
To the rolling of the bells ! — 

liells! — 
To the tolling of the bells ! — 

H>ells ! bells !— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells ! 

— Edgar Allan Por 



-♦♦- 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 



Vital spark of heavenly flame. 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ! — 
Trembling, hoping, — lingering, flying; 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature ! cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into liife ! 



Hark, they wliisper ! Angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away !" — 
WHiat is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath t 
Tell me, my soul — can this be death ? 



The world recedes ! — it disappears ! — 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! — my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 

I^md, lend your wings! I mount ! I fly! — 

O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O Death 1 whei-e is thy sting ] 

— Alexander Popb. 
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THE MESSAGE. 



ON MAN. 



Awake, my St John — leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kiii^^s ; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o'er all this srcne of Man : 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiseuous shoot. 

Or garden, temptinj^ with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat this ample ticld, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tmcts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly ercM^p, or siglitless soar ; 

Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it tiics. 

Aid catch the mannei-s living ;is they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of ( Jod to Man. 

Say, first, of God al)ove, or Man below. 

What can we reason, but from what we know i 

Of man, what see we, but his station here, 

From which to i-eason, or to which refer/ 

Through worlds unnundu'red though the (loil be 

known, 
Tis ours to tract* Him onlv in our own. 

■ 

He who through vast immcMisity can pierc(\ 
See worlds on worMs compose on<« universe. 
Observe how system into system runs, 
"NVliat other planets circle other suns ; 
What varied In'ing peoples every star, — 
May tell why heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 
The strong connexions, nice dep<*ndencies, 
Orailations just, — Inis thy ]»erv;iding soul 
Looked through? or, can a i)art contain the whole? 
Is the great chain that draws all to agree. 
And, drawn, sni)i)orts, upheld by (Jod, or thee? 

l^sumptuous Man ! th<i reason would.st thou find 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blintl? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 



Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less. 
Ask of thy mother Karth, why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove] 

Of systems possible, if 'tis confessed 
That wisdom infinite must form the best; 
Where all must fall, ()r not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
1 Then, in the scale i»f reasoning life, 'tis plain 
, There nnist be, somewhere, such a rank as num : 
And all the (piestion (wrangle e'er so long) 
Is oidy this If (Jod has placed him wrong? 
KesjMH'ting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
^lay — must, be right, as relative U) alL 
In human W(>rks, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousan<l movements scarce one purpose gain : 
In (Jod's, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to secon<l too some other use. 
So Man, who here seems ])rinci|)al alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 
Touches som<* wheel, or verges to some goal: 
i 'Tis but a i»art we see, and not the whole. 

ANIien the proud .stved shall know why Man 
restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o^er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god; 
Then shall Man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end; 
Why doing, suffering ; checked, impelled ; and why 
This hour a Slave, the next a Deity. 

Then say not Man's imi)erfect. Heaven in fault ; 
Say mther, Plan's as perfect as he ought ; 
His knowledge measured to his state and place ; 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 

— Alexander Pope. 



-♦♦- 



THE MESSAGK 



I HAD a message to send her. 

To her whom my soul loves best ; 
But I had niv task to finish. 

And she had gone to r<\st : 
To rest in the far bright Heaven — 

Oh ! so far away from hen* ! 
It was vain to speak to my darling. 

For I knew she could not hear. 



I had a message to send her. 

So tender, and true, and sweet, 
I longe<l for an angel to hear it, 

And lay it down at her feet 
I placed it, one summer's evening 

On a little white cloud's breast ; 
But it faded in golden splendour. 

And died in the crimson west 
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\ gave it the litrk next mominf,'. 
And I watched it soar aiid «inr ; 

But its [litiiotiR grew faint anil wuary, 
And il fluttered to earth vucp nrnn'. 



I cried, in iijy poaRJonato longing'. 
Has the (!art)i uo angel friend 

Who will carry my love the message 
My heart desires to send i 




Then I heanl u strum nf iiiuitit'. 

So mighty, so pun', wj deiir, 
That my very snrmw was Bilcnt, 

And my ln-arl rtund rtill to heui 
It mse in hnmjrjuidUB iiinliiii^ 

Of miiifflrd voifi's tmd stiinRs, 
And I tenderly liiiil uiy iiii'ssaso 

Ihi musif's ouLspreud wiugs. 



Aiiii I hmvd it 11, r(. fnrtli-T mi.l farvhrr. 

In suiiiid ni'irc |*rfcet tliaii sp>-ech. 
Further thiin ei^dit ran foUnw, 

Fiirthi-r than soul can reach. 
And I know that at last my ineafoge 

Has jMsaed throti};li the ^)lden sate ; 
So my hfiirt ix im limpir restless. 

And I urn alntl■ll^ to wail. 

— Adelauje Phoctib. 



1 



One by out- the eande :ire flciwiiiy, 
( )ne hy one the nioHieiiU fall ; 

Some ore eoniiiiK, some an- piinj; : 
Do not strive to gru»i) tlicni all. 



ONE BY ONK 



hy one thy duties wait thee, 

1 thy whole stn^njjth gn t<) each. 

10 future dreams elate thee, 

nni thou first what these can t«acb. 



FRIEND SORROW. 



One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready be to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an ariuid band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing tlirough the land. 

Do not look at life's long sorrow; 

See how small each moment's pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again. 



Every hour that fleets so slowly. 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 

Do not linger with regretting, 
( )r for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the ilaily toil forgettinj 
Look too eagerly beyond. 



1*' 



Hours are golden links, ( rod's token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain l)e broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 

— Adelaide Procter. 



-»- 



NOW. 



Rise ! for th? day is pissing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 
Tlie others have buckled their armoui, 

And forth to the tight are gone : 
A place in the ranks awaits you. 

Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Fut\ire are nothing. 

In the face of the stem To-dav. 



Rise ! if the Past tletains you. 

Her sunshine and storms forget ; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you 

As thos(» of a vain regret ; 
Sa«l or bright, she is lifeless ever, 

C'iist her phantom arms away, 
Xor look back, save to learn the lesson 

( )f a nobler strife To-day. 

— Adelaide Procter. 
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FRIEND SORROW. 



Do not cheat thy Heart and tell her, 

"Orief will ])ass away, 
Hope for fain^'r times in future, 

Antl forget to-day." 
Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 

Need not come in vain ; 
Tell her that the lesson tiuight her 

Far outweighs the pain. 



Cheat her not with the old comfort, 

**S(M»n she will forget" — 
liitter tnith, alas — lait matter 

Rather for regret ; 
r>id her not "Seek other pleasures, 

Tuni to other things : " 
Rather nurse her caged sorrow, 

Till the captive sings. 



Rather bid her go ft)rth bravely, 

And the stranger greet : 
Not as foe, with sjM^ar and buckler. 

But as dear friends meet ; 
Bid her with a strong clasp hold her. 

By her tin sky wings — 
Listening for the murmured bl<'ssing 

Sorrow always brings. 

— Adelaide Procter. 
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KO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. 

Ho ! yo who at the anvil tciil, and strike the sounding blow, 
Wh^re froni the burning iriiii'a breast the sparks fly to and frcs 
While answering to tlie honimer'B ring and lire's intcnser glow; — 
Oh ! while je fei-l 'tis hard tn loil uiid uH-wit the long day through, 
Kcniember it is hurder still U> liare iiu wuik to do ! 

Ho ! ye who till the ^tubliurn soil, whose hrrnl hands guide tlic jilaugh, 
Who liend benejith llin Hmnnier sun, with burning cheek nud Iirow — ■ 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth from olden time till now ; — 
But, while ye feel 'tis hard to toil and labour all day through. 
Remember it is harder still to have no work to do ! 

Ho I ye who ploii^^h the sea's blue held, who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vi^sel's keel there lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the winlrj- winds like fiends of fury rave ; — 
Oh ! while ye fet'l 'tis hnnl to ti'il oiul lal>i)ur long houw through, 
Remember it is banbir still to have iii> work tu do 1 

Hn 1 ye ujhiu whiisc fevered cheeks the hectic plow is bright, 
Whose mental toil wears out the day and half the wmry night ; 
Who labour for the souls of men, champions of truth ami right ; — 
Although ye feel your toil is hard, even with this glorious view. 
Remember it is harder still to have no work to do ! 

Ho ! all who labour, all who strive, ye wield a lofty power ; 

Work with your might, work with your sti'ength, till every golden hour ! 

The glorious privilege "to do," la man's most noble dower. 

Oh ! to your birthright and yourselves, to your own souls, be true ! 

A weary, wTetchod life is theirs, who liavo no work to do ! 

C. r. Obne. 
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^^^1 Fair ilM-ellet by the dusty way, 
^^^1 Bright saint within n mossy .<ihi'UR 
^^H The tribute of a heart to-day, 
^^H Weajy will worn, ia Ihim'-. 


Here ilaily from bin lieechon eull. 
The heiniit w]iiinvl sU'als to drink ; 

Ati.I Hocks wliirb .■hust.-r to their belJ, 
Ri-.-h"ne aliin- LIl.v briiilf. 


^^H Tlic oarlii-i^t hlosaonLs of thi: your, 
^^H The sweet-briar md the violet, 
^^M The pioua liand of Hjirint' has here 
^^M I'lmn thy altar set. 


, -And here the «v,j...i.er bio.^k^ bis wheels, 
To quaff the eiNil imd yi-nenjua booo ; 
Here! from the ifldtry harvest-tickU 
The reajiers rest nt ni»>n. 


^^H Ami iii't iiloiK- tn then ia ^'iwu 
^^H Tlii.^ homage of the pilgrim's knee 
^^B llut oft tlic sweetest binU of hciivei 
^^H C'lide down and sing to thci-. 


Ami lift tin- bej^oir, maskd willi lau, 
: In rusty ganneuts grpy with diiat, 
, Here sits aiid dips his lillle caji, 
And lin-aks hia scanty erust ; 
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And, luU'd beside thy whispering Btream, 

Oft drops to slumber unnwares, 
And {>e«s the ttngel of his droam 
. Upon celestial atoiis. 



l)L-ar dwi^Uer by tho dusty way, 
Thou saint within a mossy shrine, 

The tribute of n licart to-day, 
Weury und worn, in thine. 

— TuoiiAS BucHANAK Read 




Iffm be a cot beside the hill ; 

A beehive's hum shiill soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill. 

With many a fall, shall linj;or near. 

Thp swallow oft bencatli my thatfb 
Shall twitter from her clny-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the" latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guost 



Around my ivy'd porch shall spring 

Each fra^owit flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy at her wheel sliall sing. 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village cimrcli among the ti«es, 

AVhere fitst our marriage vows were given, 

With merr>- poals sliall swell the breexe, 
And point witli taper spire to heaven. 

—Samuel Eoosrb. 
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ON PARTING WITH HIS BOOKS. 



As one who. deetinnl from his friends to part, 
Regrete liis lose, but hopes again, erewhib, 
To share their converse and enjoy their aniilp, 

And tempers, ub he may, affliction's dart ; 

Thus, lov'd associates ! chiefs of elder art ! 
Teachers of wi»Iom I who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, aiid lighten every tuil. 



I now resign you— nor with fainting heart. 

For. pttBs a few short years, or days, or hoora, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore, 

WIh-h, fived from earth, unlimited its powers^ 
Mind iihull with mind direct communion hold, 
.4nd kindred spirits meet to part no more. 

WiLLLUl RoBCX>L 
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n- HOPE GREW OX A lil's'l. 



If hope grew on a bush, 
And joy grew on a tree. 

What a noaegay for the plucking 
There would be ! 



But oh ! in windy autumn, 

■\\Tien frail flowers wither, 
What should we do for hope and joy, 

Fading together! 

— Christika G. Rosbr 



I DUG AND DUG AMONGST THF. SXOW. 



1 DUO and dug amongst the snow. 
And thought the flowers would never gr 
I dug and dug amongst the sand. 
And still no green thing cauie to hand. 



Melt, snow! the warm winds blow 
To thaw the flowers and melt the snow; 
But all the win<l3 from every hind 
Will rear no blossom from the sand. 
— Cbbjstixa G. : 



IF A PIG WORE A WIG. 




HOPE IS UKK A HAKEISELL TKEMDUXG FROM ITS mKTII. 



Hors ia like a Imrubcll trembling from its birtli, 
Lovo ifl like a. rciae tho joy of all the oatth ; 
Faith is like a lily lifted high and whik, 



I Ijjvf IB like a lovely rose, thu world's dulight ; 

' IIiLrebt^llH and swevt iilieo show a thomless t^^wth, 

I llut the rose with all itfl thorns excels them both. 



^VHAT AKK UEAVrt SEA-S.L\B Ai'lJ S(jRROW. 

What arc heavy 1 aoa-saiid and sorrow : 
Wlial are brief 1 to-lay and to-morrow: 
What are frail 1 Spring blossoms and youthi 
What are deep 7 thu uecaii and truth. 

— Christina (.i. Kck 
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IF A PIG WOKE A WK:. 



If a pig won~ a wig, 
What vould Wf say T 

Treat hiiu as a giMitlcmau, 
And say "Good day." 



If hin tail chanced to fail, 
What could wo do*— 

Send him to the tailoress 
To gel one new. 

— CURISTl.NA 0. ROSSETTI. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 




A PIN HAS A HEAD, UUT HAS NO HAIR 



A FIN haa a head, but 1ms no hair ; 
A clock has a face, but no mouth there ; 
Needles have eyes, but they cannot aee ; 
A fly has a trunk \Tithout lock or key ; 



A timepiece may lose, but canuot win ; 
A cuni-field dimples without a chin ; 
A liill has no leg, but has a foot ; 
A winc'glasa a stem, but not a root. 

— Cbbistina n. Ko»!isi 



If atars dropped out of heaven, 
And if flowers took their place, 

Tne flky would still look very fair, 
And fair earth's face. 




IF STARS DROri'ED OUT OF HEA^'EN 



\\'intred angels might fly down to u 

To pluck the Btors, 
But we coTiId only long for flowers 

Beyond the clouily tarn. 

— CmUBTINA 



RHYME ^T'f. 




HOW SIASY SECONDS IN 



How many seoonds in a umute t 
Sixty, and nu more ia it. 



How many rainutes in on hour 1 
Sixty, [or dim and shower. 



How many Lours in a day) 
Twenty-four tw work and play. 

— CHRiariNA G. ROSSETTI. 




RHYifE OF THK RAfL 



Susaaa thiongh the forests, rattling over ridges, 
Shootii^ under arches, rumbling uvit brid^'^ 
Wlumng through the mountains buzzing oVrlhovulo- 
Blesa mo I this b pleasant, riding on the rail I 



Men of difiorent stations, in the eye of Fam^ 
Hi-re are very qiiickly coming to the same ; 
High and lowly peopk, birds of every ftMther, 
1 lu\ ul, travelling together ! 
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m 

Gentlemen in shorts, looming very tall ; 
Gentlemen at large, talking very small ; 
Gentlemen in tights, with a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentlemen in gray, looking rather green ; 

Gentlemen quite old, asking for the news ; 
Gentlemen in black, in a fit of bhies ; 
Gentlemen in claret, 8ol3er as a vicar ; 
Gentlemen in tweed, dreadfully in liquor ! 

Stranger on the right, looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading something mtlier funny. 

Now the smiles are thicker — wonder what they 

mean? 
Sure, he*s got the Knickerbocker Magazine ! 

Stranger on the left, closing up his peepers ; 
Now he snores amain, like the seven sleepers : 
At his feet a volume gives the explanation. 
How the man grew stupid from *' association ! " 



Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks, 
That there must be peril 'mong so many sparks : 
Roguish-looking fellow, turning to the stranger, 
Says it's his opinion, she is out of danger ! 

Woman with her baby, sitting ms-a^vis : 
Baby keeps a-squalling, woman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distance ; says it*s tiresome talking. 
Noises of the cars are so very shocking ! 

^liirket woman, careful of the precious casket; 
Knowing eggs are eggs, tightly holds her basket : 
Feeling that a smash, if it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot, rather prematurely. 

— Singing through the forests, rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, rumbling over bridges^ 
A\niizzing through the mountains, buzzing o'er the 

vale, — 
PJess nie ! tliis is pleasant, riding on the rail ! 

G. Saxk 
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LOCHIXVAR. 



LADY heron's SONG 



O, TOUNO Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And, save his good broad-sword, he w(uvpons had 

none; 
He rode all unarmed, and lix? rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and lie stopped not for 

stone. 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherl)y gate. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late, 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall. 

Among bride's-men and kinsmen, and brothers and 

aU: 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" 



" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Ixxshmvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! '' said young I^x^hinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
WTiile her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, "Tweie better 

by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochin- 
var." 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the halMoor, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before lier \\v sprung ! 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow !" quoth young 

Lochinvar. 



There was mounting *mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvart 

— Sir Walter Soott. 
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HELLVELLYX 



I CLIMBBD the dark brow of the miglity Ilellvellyn. 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gloauicd misty 
and wide ; 
All was still, save by fits, when tlio eagle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes rci^Hccl. 
On the right, Striden-edge round thi* Ked-tiirn was 

hendmg. 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 
When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 

Dark green was that spot 'mid the brown mountain- 
heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay slretched in 
decay. 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless 
clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended. 
The much-loved n^mains of lier master defended. 
And chased the hill-fox and the mven awav. 



How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slunil)(»r? 
When the wind waved his garment, how of t didst 
thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
number. 
Ere he faded Ixjf ore thee, the friend of thy heart t 
And oh, was it meet, that — no requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guanlian, alone stretched before him, 
I'nhonoured the Pilgrim from life should depart! 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded. 
The tapestrv waves dark round the dim-lightea 
hall ; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 
And ]Mges stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts at il(*e]) midnight the torches ai€ 

gleaming : 
In the proudly-arched chai)el the banners are beam- 
ing ; 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should falL 



But meeter for thee, gentle lover of Nature, 

To lay down thy head Hke the meek moimtain- 
lamb. 
When, 'wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by tliis desert lake lying. 
Thy obsequies simg by the gray plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 
In the arms of Hellvelhni and Catchedicam. 

— Sir ^VAI.TEB Scott. 
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THE POIVEK OF LOTE. 



I 



While Lma he poured the lengthened tala 
The minstreVfl veke began to fail ; 
Full slyly smUed Uie observant page, 
And jjave the witliered hand of age 
A goblet crowned with luighty wine, 
Thu blood of Veley's scotcliM vine. 
He raised the silver eup on higli, 
And while the big drop filled hia eye. 
Prayed God to bless the Duchcw long, 
And ftll who cheered a son of song. 
The attending maidens smiled to see 

'I' 



TTow long, how deep, how zealously 

The precious juice the minstrel qtiaff'd : 

And he, emboldened by the draugfit, 

Ixjoked guily back to them and laughed. 

The cordial nectar of the howl 

Swelled hie old veins and cheered his soul - 

A lighter, livelier, prelude ran. 

Ere thus liis t«le again began : — 

" And snid I tlmt my limbs were old. 

And said I tlint my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fiie was fled, 



BONNY DUNDEE. 



And my poor withered heart was dead, 
And that I might not sing of Love ? 
How could I to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel's dream, 

So iouly 80 false a recreant pruve 1 
How could I name Love's very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of flame 1 



In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen, 
In hamlets, dances on the green; — 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above. 
For Love is heaven, and heaven is Love." 

— Sir Walter Scott 
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BONNY DUNDEE. 



To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver'so who 

spoke, 
"Ere the King's crown shall fall there are crowns 

to be broke ; 
So let each Cavalier who lovei? honour ami me^ 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

" Gome fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Gome saddle your horses, and call up your men j 
Come open the West Port, and let me gae free. 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee!" 

Dundee ho is mounted, he rides up the street, 

The beUs are nmg backward, the drums they are 

beat; 
But the Provost, douce man, iaid« ''Just e'en let 

him be. 
The GnAe Town is wecl quit of that Deil of Dundee." 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her pow ; 

But the young plants of grace they look'd couthie 

and slee. 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee f 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grass-market war^ 

crammM 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hang'd : 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in 

each ee, 
As they watch'd for the Bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

These cowls of Kihnarnock had spits and had 

spears. 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 



But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway 

was free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dimdee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

lie spurr'd to the foot of the proud Castle rock. 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke ; 

'* Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words 

or three. 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee/* 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 
" Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, *fec. 

i " Tliere are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond 
Forth, 
If there's lortls in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in 

the North ; 
There are wild Duniewassals three thousand time* 

three. 
Will cry hoigh / for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, &c. 

" There's brass on the target of barken 'd bull-hide ; 
There's steel in the sciibbard that dangles beside ; 
The brass shall be burnish 'd, the sti^cl shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Como fill up my cup, &c. 

" Away to the liills, to the caves, to the ro(;ka — 
Ere I own an usur})er, I'll couch with the fox ; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee, 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me 1" 

Come till up my cup, &c 
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He witved hiB proud hand, and the trumpets were 

Thi' kettle-dnims elaflh'd, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till un Rnvelstoii's cliffs and on Ciermiaton's lee. 
Died awny the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 



Come fill up my cnp, come iUl up my can. 
Come saddle the horses, and call up the men. 
Come open your gates, and let me gtte free. 
For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundeeli 

— SiH AVaLTEH SCfJTT. 



^ 




" Why ait'st thou by that ruin'J hall, 
XliDU a^ed carte so stem and grey t 

Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it pass'd awayT" — 

"Know'st thou not me!" the Deep Voi 
" So long enjoyd, so oft miauseJ — 

Altomate, in thy fickle pride, 
Deeired, neglected, and accused ! 



" Before my breatli, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away! 

And changing empires wane and wax. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

"Kedeein mine hours— the space is brief— 
While in my glass the sand-grains shJrer, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

'N\Tien Tjmk and thou shall part for ever 

^5iii Walter Scoti 
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To horse I to horse! the standard flics, 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Ofdlic navy sterna the seas, 
The voice of battle's on the breeze, — 
Arouse ye, one and all ! 



From high Dunedin's towers wi 

A band of brothers tnii' ; 

Our caaques the leopard'.^ spoils 

With Scotland's hardy tliistk' im 

We boast the red and blue. 



Though tamely croucli to Gallia's frown 

Dull Holland's tanly train ; 
Their ravished toys thongb Romans mourn ; 
Though gallant Switzcrs ^ninly spnm. 

And, foaming, gnaw the chain : 



Oh! liad they marked the avenging call 

Their brethren's immler gave. 
Disunion ne'er their ranks had mown, 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown. 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 



Shall we, t«o, bend the stulibom head, 

In Freedom's temple Iwirn, 
Dress our pale chock in timid smile. 
To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor's scorn 1 



No! though destruction o'er the land 

Come pouring as a flood. 
The sun, that sees our falling day. 
Shall mark our salires' <Icadiy sway, 

And fct that night in blood. 



For gold let Gallia's legions fight, 

Or plunder's blcHidy gain ; 
Unbrilx-d, unl>otight, our sworda we draw, 
To giianl our King, to fence our Law, 

Norshall their edge !« vain. 



If ever Iirenth of Ilritish gale 

Shall fan the tricolor. 
Or footstep of the invader rude, 
With rapine foul, and red with blood, 

I'ollutc our happy shore, — 



Then farewell home! and farewell friends! 

Adieu each tender tie! 
Resolved, wc mingle in the tide, 
"Wliere charging squadrons furious ridc^ 

To conquer, or to die. 



To horse ! to horse ! the sabres gleam ; 

High sounds our bugle call ; 
Combined by honour's sacred tie, 
Our word is Laat and Liberty/ 

March forward, one and all I 

— StB Walter Soon. 
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THE BATTLE OF FLODDEX FIELD, AND DEATH OF MARMION. 



« 



^The good Lord Mamiion, by my life ! 

Welcome to danger's hour ! — 
Short greeting serves in time of strife ! 

Thus have I ranged my i)()\ver : — 
Myself will rule this eentml host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 
My sons conunand tlu' vanAvanl post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainU-ss knight. 

Lord Daere, with his horsciiR'n light, 

Shall be in rear- ward of the light. 
And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant ^Marmion, woU I know, 

Woidd gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their charge will blithely share ] 
There fight thine own retainei*s too, 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true." 
" Thanks, noble KSurrey I " Marmion Siiid, 
Nor farther gK^eting tliere he j)aid ; 
But, parting like a thunderl>olt, 
First in the vanguard made a lialt, 

"NMiere such a shout there rose 
Of ** Marmion ! ^larmion I " that the cr}', 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 

Startled the Scottish foes. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
Tlie western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Coidd plain their distant comrades view ; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy oftice here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs tonlay. — 
But see ! look up — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he s|)oke, 
From the sharj) ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the l)anks of Till, 

Was \vreathed in Sid)le smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, uor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march- — their tread alone ; 
At times one warning trumjxjt blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-thione 

King James did rushing come. — 



Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With swonl-sway, and Avith lancets thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought uj)on the earth. 
And fiends in u])per air ; 
O, life and death were in the shout, 
Kecoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and desj)air. 
Loi>g look'd the anxic^us squires; their eye 
C\>uld in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the Ijrightening cloud appears; 
And in the smoke the ])ennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then mark'd they, dasliing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And ])lumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see. 
Wide raged the battle on the plain; 
SjH'ars shook, and falchions flash'd amain \ 
Fell Engliuid's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Cix^sts rose, and sto(»})M, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And staiidess Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howartl's lion bright. 
Still l)ear them braveh' in the fight : 

Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn llighlandman. 
And many a rugged Bonier clan. 

With Huntlv, and with Homo. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western moinitainecr 
Rush'd with bai-e bosom on the qtear. 
And flung the feeble tai^e aside. 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
Twas vain : — But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheer'd Scotland's fight 
Then fell that spotless banner white. 
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The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the batUe-yeU. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's luaist in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It waver'd 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount tlie view could bear : 
" By Heaven, and all its saints ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain. 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge. 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around. 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid 
As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Marmion's steed rusli'd by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast 

To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattered van of England wheels : — 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar'd, '^s Wilton there?"— 
They fly, or, madden 'd by despair. 
Fight but to die,— "Is Wilton there?" 

With that, straight up tlie hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench'd with gore. 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strain'd the broken brand ; 

His arms were smear'd with blood and sand. 

Dragged from among the horses' feet. 



With dinted shield, and helmet beat^ 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone. 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! . . . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
-find, gazing on his ghastly face. 

Said — " By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear- wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion." — 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace; "peace!" 

When, dofi''d his casque, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan ^Marmion wildly stare : — 
"Where's Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where' 
Lingi^r ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Kedeeni my })ennon, — charge again ! 
Cry — * Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain ! 
Liist of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Yet my last thought is England's — fly. 
To I)acre bear my signet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 
Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England's lost — 
Must I bid twice ?— hence, varlets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the sight away. 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 
And half he munnur'd, — " Is there none. 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring. 
To slake my dying thirst ?'' 

O, Woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with tlie Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she Itears, 

Seeo but the dying man. 
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She stoop'd her by the runners side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the sti-eainlet bhie. 
Where shall she turn 1 — behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-si)ark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
Drinky tceary pihjrhn, dnuh\ and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grry^ 
Who built this crossj and icfll. 
She fiU'd the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy esjned 

A monk supportiii<^ Marinion's lu'a<l : 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fou.^ht, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marniion of the wave, 
And, as she stoop'd his brow to lave — 
"Is it the hand of Clare/' he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my head ?" 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 
"Speak not to me of shrift or prayer I 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I " — 

" Alas ! " she Siiid, ** the while,- 
O, think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She (lied at Holv Isle." — 

Lord Mamiion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide. 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 
" Then it was truth," — he said — *' I knew 
That the dark pre:j<ige must be true.- 
I would the Fiend, to whom beloni's 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 



Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar-stone, 

Mi;^'lit bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance- 



Curse on yon base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 

AVitli fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound: 

The ^lonk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Chuix^h's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A latly's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
"//i ffir lost baffle, borne down by theflyiiigy 
Where minqles irars raffle with groans of the 

,hjin.j :> '• 

So the notes rung ; — 
** Avoid thee, Fiend ! — with cniel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! — 
O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Kedeemer's grace divine ; 

O, think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." — 
The war, that for a s})ace did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; 
A light on Mami ion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye ; 
With dying hand, above his head. 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! " — 
*' Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! '* 
AVere the last words of Marmion. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 
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Comb Till to these yellow sands, 
And tliea take luuida ; 

Cnurt'aied when you have, and kUsed, 
The wild waves wliist, — 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, aweot sprites, the burden bear. 
Hiirk, hark 1 — 
HMc-mic ! 

The watch-doga bark — 
Boir-trow ! 

Hark, hark ! I hear 
The atmiu o( strutting chanticleer 
Cry Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

Full fnthoni five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made j 



Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth autTer a, sea-change 

Liti) something rich and strange ; 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring Ids knell ; 

Diiiif-dfjng, 
Hark ! now I hear them — ding^ dong, bellt 

^\Tiere the bee sucks, there lurk Ij 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry ; 
On the bat's buck I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Jlerrily, merrily ahaU I live now, 
Under the blossom that han^ on the bon^ 
— WiLUAU Shakbbpkabi. 




BLOW, BLOW, TBOTT WINTER WIND. 




■ Tod spotted snakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny heilgeln^s, be not seen ; 
Uewtii, imd blmd-worma, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

^ FbiJomel, with melody 

f Sing iu our sweet lullaby ; 

k Lulla, lulk, lullaby ; luUa, lulla, lullaby ; 

Never harm, nor spell, nor uhami, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 



Weaving spiders, come not here : 

Hence, you tong-iegg'd spinnets, hence, 

Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel, with melody 
Ring in our sweet lulkby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; luUa, luUa, lullaby : 
Kever barm, nor Bpell, nor clmmi, 
Come our lovely Udy niglt ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 
— WiLUAU Shakespeare. 



BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 



Af y-m Likr II. 



Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 
Ab man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tootli is not so keen 

[Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Bei^-ho 1 sing, heigh-bo ! unto the green holly ; 
I Uoit friendship ia feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life ia most jolly. 




Freeze, frcere, thou hitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the worters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembcr'd not. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho I unto the green holly ; 
Most frieniUhip is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly. 

— WiujAJi Sqakkspeabc 
HI 
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OVER HILL, OVER DALE. 



Mirinitmmer Night I 



Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier. 
Over park, over pale. 

Through flood, through fiie, 
I do wonder everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 



The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats epots you see ; 

Tliose be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dsw-drops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits, I'll be gone ; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anoOiJ 

— ^WlLLIAM SHAKE&fKAJtKl 



THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 



Tax quality of mercy is not strain'd. 

It dropptjth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blesa'd ; 
It blesselh him that gives, and hini that takes : 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronM monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 



The attribute to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit the di'cad and fear of kiiigl;| 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthrom'd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to (!od himself ; 

And earthly power iloth then show likeat G 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakespkj 



OTHELLaS ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP OF DESDEMONA, 



UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 



As You Like It. 



Under the greenwoiul tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his nienv note 
Unto the bird's sweL-t throat, 

Come hither, come liiilier, come liither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and vowAi weather. 



Who doth anlbition shun, 

And loves to he i' the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleasM with what ho gets, 
Come hither, c<»me hither, come hither; 

Here sliall lie see 

N(» enemy, 
lint winter and run«;h weather. 

— William Shakespeare. 
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JAQUKS AND THE WOUNDED DEEK 



To-day my Lonl of Amii'ns and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root }>eej>s out 
Upon the brook that l)rawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor setiuester'd stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish : and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another dwvn his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaijues, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 



Dnk''. But \vhat said Jaquesi 

l>id he not moralize this spectacle? 

L"i''l. (), yes, into a thousand similes. 
Eirst, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 
** l\»or deer,"' quoth he, *' tliou mak'st a testament 
As worldlings ilo, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too niuch." Then, being alone, 
Left an<l abandon d of his velvet friends, 
"'Tis right," quoth he, **thu8 misery doth part 
The tlux of company." Anon, a careless herd, 
Eull of the i)asture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him : " Ay," quoth Jacques, 
** Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
Tis just the fashion : AVlierefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? " 

— WiLUAM Shakespeare. 
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OTHELLO'S ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP OF DESDEMONA 



Othello, 



Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approved good masters, — 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my ofl'ending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech. 
And little bless'd with the set j^hrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven yeai-s' pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great w*orld can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 



In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

: I Avill a round unvamish'd tale deliver 
: Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what 
I charms, 

"WTiat conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charged withal), 

I won his daughter with. 

• • • • • 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
1 Still questioned nie the story of my life, 
j From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
I That I have pass'd. 
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' 1 ran it tlirougli, even from my boyisli iliiya, 
' To the veiy moment that he bade me ti-U it. 
Wherein I s[)akc of most disastrous cliauccis, 
Of movin;; aucidonte by flood and lield ; 
Of huir-breudth 'scajws i' Uib imjninont deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent fo»i, 
.And Eoid to slavery; of my redemption tlienci'. 
And portauce in my travel's hiatorj' : 
Wherein of autres vast, and deserts idle, 
F Bougli quanies, roeks, and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven, 



It was my hint to Rpoak ; — such was the process 
And of the eannibals that cacti other eut. 
The Anthropo|ihiigi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneuth their shoulders. Tliis to hi'ur, 
Would Desdemona seriously inuline : 
But still the house affairs \vould draw her ihitio; 
Which over as she could with liaste des))atcli. 
She'd come ajpiin, and with a greedy ear 
Ucvour «p my discourse : wiiich I obscrvijig, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good nieauft 
To dmw from her a prayer of enmeet heart, 




Tliat I would all my pilj^image dilate, 
Wliereof by pareeU she hoii something heard. 
But not inteiitively, I did conseut ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
liVhen I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 
She swore — In fuith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing 

strange : 
Iwas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 



She wish'd ahe had not heard it ; yet she wisli'd 
That Heaven hod mailu her such a man : she thank 

mo. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teaeh bim how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. Upon this liint, I spa 
She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I loved her, that sliu did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used. 

— .WiLUAM Shakes P£UJ 






OTHELLO'S DYING SPEECH. 



Soft you ; a woid or two before yon gn. 

I have Jone tlie state some service, and ihey know it; 

No more of that. I pray you, in your letters, 

When you sliall thesu unlucky deeds i«late, 

Speak of me as I luu ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down au){ht in malice : then must you Bpvak 

Of one, that loved not wisely, but too well : 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex'd in the extreme ; of one, whose haud. 

Like the base Judean, tlirew a peurl uway. 



Richer tlian all his tribe ; of one whoso Bubdu'i! eyea; 

Albeit imus'd to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian tives 

Their medicinal gum. Set you ilown this : 

And say beaidee, — tliat in Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 

Beat a Venetian, and tradue'd tlie etate, 

I took by the throat the uircumcieed dog. 

And amote him — tlius. 

— William Shake; pea kb. 



POEMS Am) sonas Fon ronNo teople. 



HAMLET'S S13LIL0QUY ON LIFE AST) DEATH. 



Hi 



To be, or not to 1)p,— tliiit ifl tlie questinn : — 
Wlietlier 'tis nobler in the mind t^i suffer 
The filings and atrows nf outragenus fortune ; 
Or to take arms agninst a sea of trouljles, 
And, by oppoeing, end them! — To die, — to 

Bleep, — 
Ko more, — and, liy a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, anil the thoiiaand natural shocks 
That flesli ia heir to, — 'tis n consimiraation 
Devoutly to be wiah'd. To die ; — to sleep :— 
To sleep I pcrcliance to dream; — ay, there's the 

rub; 
For in that sleep of death ivliat dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause ; there's the ■■espect 
Tliat makes calamity of bo lon^ life. 
For who would bear the wliipa and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong the proud man's contumely, 



The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of otGce, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus moke 
With a bare bodkin ) W[\q would fardels h 
To grunt and sweat under a wean- life, 
Bnt that the tlrend of something after death,— 
The undiscovered countrj', from whose bourn 
Tfo traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bejir those ills we luve. 
Than fly to others that we know not of J 
Thus conscience does make cowards of ns ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought;. 
And enterprises of great pith and moRient, 
With this regard, their currents turn a-wiy, 
And lose the name of action. 

WiLUAM SHAKESPEARB; 



HAMLET'S ESTEEM FOR HORATIO. 



Nav, do not think I flatter : 
Kor what advancement may I hope from tiiee. 
That no revenue hast but thy gooil spirits 
To focd and clothe thee J Wiy should the poor Iw 

flatter'dt 
No, Int the caudied tongne lick a'jsiird pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 
Where tlirift may follow fawning. Dost tliou hear J 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
Shu hath seal'd thee for herself; for thou hast 



e, in suffering all, that sufTera nothing] 
.1 that fortune's buffets and rewards 



Wio 



Mood 



mingled, 
Tliat they ii 



:th equal thanks: and blessV 
and judgment are so ' 



e not a pijie for Fortune's linge^ 
To sound what stop she please. Give me Ihab 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wearli 
In my heart's coa>, uy, in my heart of heart% 
As I do thee. 

^^'ILLIAU ShASESPE4 



MARK ANTHONY'S ORATION OVER THE BODY OF C^SAE. Julim 



Fhibnds, Romans, countrymen, lend me your es 
I come to bury Cfesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives afl*r them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Cceear I The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ctesar was ambitious : 
H it were bo, it were a grievous fault ; 
And grievously liath Ciesai auswer'd it. 



Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 

(For Brutus is an honourable man 

So are they all, all honourable men), 

Come I to speak in Ciesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to mej 

But Brutus says he was ambitious. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to S 



Whose ronsomB did the general coffcre fill ; 
l>i<l this in Cxsar seem ambitious 1 
\\'hen that the poor have cried, C»aar hath wept ; 
Antntion ahould be mikde of Btemer stuff; 



Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
Aud Brutus is an honoursble man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupcrcal, 
I thrice presented him a kinglj crown, 




Which ho did Ihrice refuse. Wiis this ambitiou 1 

Yet Brutus says hu wus ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honoumble man. 

I speak not to disjirove what Brutus epokc. 



But heru 1 aiu to sjieak what I do know. 
You all did love him oute, not without c 
What cause withliolds you then to mourn for him) 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 




And men liave loat their reason ! — Bear witli me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ciesar, 
And I must pauHs till it come back ti) me. 

But ypBtenlay the word of Ciesar might 
I{ave stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none bo poor to do him reverence. 
(J mastera ! if I were iliBpoaed to stir 
Vour hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
WTio, you all know, are honouralile men ; 
I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and yow, 
Than I will wrong such honourable mcJi. 
But liere's a parchment with the seal of CEesar, 
I found it in his closet, — 'tis his will ; 
Let but tile commons hear tliis testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And clip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, heg a liair of him for memorj-, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Beijueathing it, as a rich legacy. 
Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to slied thum now. 

You all do know this mantle ; I remember 

The first time ever Ctesar put it on ; 

Twas on a Bummer's evening, in liis tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

I^ok ! in this place ran Caasiua' dagger through ; 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made ; 

Through this the well-beloved Enitus stabb'd ; 

And, as he plnck'd his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Ciesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doora, to be resolr'd 

If Brutus BO unkindly knock'il, or no I 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ciesar's angel : 

Judge, you Gods ! how dearly Ctesar lov'd him 1 



This was the most nnkindest cut of all ; 
For, wlien the ncible Cwsar saw him stah^ 
Ingratitude, uiore strong than traitors' anus, 
Quite vanquish'd him: then burst Ids mighty hi 
And, in his mantle mutilinjr up his. face 
Even at Uie liase of Pomi)ey's statue, 
"Wliich all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell 
O, what 3 fall was there, my countrymen 1 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish 'd over ua t 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious dropSL. 
Kind souls I what, weep yon when you but behold 
Our Ciesar's vesture wounded 1 Look you litre. 
Here is himself, man'd, as you see, with traitora! 



Good frieads, sweet friends, lot me not stir you a 
To Buuh a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 
"What private griefs they have, alas 1 I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honoiii> 



able. 



A 

M. 

I 



And will, no doubt, witli reasons answer you, 
I come not, friends, to etifal away your hearts; I 
I am no orator, as Bnitus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a pLun blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full w 
That give nie public leave to spetjc of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Ciesar's wonnds, poor, poor dmah 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. But were F Bratii% 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would rufile up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cfesar, that should mi 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

WlLLIUI SHj 



DISEASES OF THE MIND IJfCITRABLE. 



Cakst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow : 
Kaze out the written troubles of the brain ; 




And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the Btjfl"d bosom of that perilous etiiS 
Which weighs upon the heart I 

— William Sh, 



PRINCE HENRTS DEFENCE OF HIMSELF 



CORDELIA'S EMOTION OX HEARING OF HER SISTER'S CRUELTY. i^^Zcar. 



Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. Vou have seen 
SvAshine and rain at once : lier smiles and tears 
Were like a better day. Those happy smiles, 



That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 
What ^^uests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp'd. 

— William Shakespeare. 



-♦♦- 



(,)l'EEN MAB. 



Romeo and Juliet. 



O, THEN, I see queen Mab hath heen with you. 

She is the fairies' midwife ; and she eomes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshop})er8 ; 

The traces of the smallest spider's web ; 

Tlie collars, of the moonshine's wat<^ry beams : 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the hu^h, of him ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnut, 

Not half so big as a round little wonn 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maitl : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut, 

Made l)y the joi^ier squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lover's brains, and then they dream of 

love : 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on court'sies 

straight : 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues. 



liecausc their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she galloi)S o'er a courtier's nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometimes comes she with a tithepig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And tlien dn^ams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
< )f liealths five fathoms deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And, l)eing thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That ])lats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
iii * % ^t % 

I talk of dreams, 
"VMiieh arc the cliildren of an idle brain ; 
IVgot of notliing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now, the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence. 
Turning his face to ^e dew-dropping south. 

— William Shakesfeabb. 



"♦•- 



PRINCE HENRY'S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF. 



King Henry IV, 



God forgive them that have so much sway'd 
Your majesty's good thoughts away from me ! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head. 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son ; 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask 



Which, wash'd away, shall scour my shame with it 
And that shall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this same child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 
And your unthoughtrof Harry chance to meet : 
For every honour sitting on his helm. 
Would they were multitudes ; and on my head 
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POEMS AND SOITGS FOR YOZfffO PEOPLE. 



My ehamea re(l"ulpli.-il ! fur the time ivill (■■iiin; 

That I shall mnke this nortliem youth exehnnge 

Hia glorious deeds ior my indigaities. 

Percy ie but iny faetor, good my lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on my helutlf ; 

And I will call him to bo strict account, 

That he shall render every glory up. 

Yea, even the slighti'st woi^p of his time, 



Or I will tear the reckoning from hia heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here ; 
The which, if He be pleos'd I aliall perform, 
I do heseech your majesty may solve 
The long-grown wounds of my int«mpenince : 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands ; 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths. 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

— AViLliam Shakespeabk \ 




CAEBIi'AL WOLSEY IJX THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE Kiiuj H^vr;, Vlt 



Fabeweix, k long farewell, to all my greatness. 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears lita blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day cumes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, when he tldiiks, good easy man, full surely 



His greatness is a ripeuing, — nips Ids root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have vejitured. 
Like Uttlo wanton iKiys that s^nm on bladders, 
This many sunimers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyoud my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has Irft n " 



THE MINUTE GUN. 



Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours 



There is, hetwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears, than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

— William Shakespeare. 



■^<- 



HENRY'S SuLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 



King Henry IV, 



How many thousand of my po(»rest sul)jects 
Are at this hour asleep I — () s1«m']), () gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have 1 frii^hted thee, 
That thou no more wilt wei<:h luv evelids down, 
And steep my senses in forget fulness ? 
Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 
Upon uneasy j)allet.s stretching thee. 
And hush'd with buzzing niLrht-llies to ihv 

slumber ; 
Than in the perfumed cham])ers of the givat, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luird with .•sounds of sweetest nielodv ? 
O thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 
A watch-<jase, or a common 'larum bell ? 



Wilt thou, uj^on the high and giddy mast. 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, ami rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitatitm of the winds, 
Who take the rullian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With dcafning clamours in the slippery clouds. 
That, with the burly, death itself awakes? — 
Canst thou, O ])artial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all ap])liai.ices and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? — Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

— William Shakespeare. 



-•♦■ 



THE MINUTE GUN. 



When in the storm on Albion's coast 
The night-watch guards his wary post. 

From thoughts of danger free, 
He marks some vessel's duskv form. 
And hears, amid the howling storm. 

The minute gun at sea. 



Swift on the shore a hardy few 

The life-boat man with a gallant crew. 

And dare the dangerous wave : 
Through the wild surf they cleave their way, 
Lost in the foam, nor know dismay, 

For they go the crew to save. 



But, oh, what rapture fills each breast 
Of the hapless crew of the ship distressed ! 
Then, landed safe, what joy to tell 
Of all the dangers that befell ! 

Then is heard no more, 

By the watch on shore. 



The minute gim at sea. 



— Sharpe. 
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^ POEMS AND SONGS FOR 70UNG PEOPLE. 


^^^P MOONLIGHT XIGHT. 

How beautiful this Nij^ht ! The balmiest sigh | Yon darksonie walls, whence icicles depend. 
Which veraaJ zephyrs Weuthe in Evening's ear, So ataiideas thut their whit* and glittering speaia 
Were disconi to the speaking quietude Tinge not the Moon's pure beam ; yon castled at«^ 
That wraps this moveleas scene. Heaven's eljon Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn tower 

vaiUt, So idly, that wrapt Fancy deemoth it 
Studded with stare unutterably bright, A metaphor of Pe-ace, — all form a scene 
^^ Through which tlie Moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, Where musing Solitude might love to lift 
^^^ Seems hke a canopy which Love had spread Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
^^^H To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills. Where Silence undisturb'd might watch aJono, 
^^H. Bobed in a gaiment of untrodden snow ; So eold, so bright, so stilL 
^^^L — Ferct BrsasB Bbellet. 


^^^^^B TO A SIi 

^^V HAtL to thee, blithe spirit 1 

^^H Bird thou never wart, 

^^H Tliat from heaven, or near it, 

^^H Pourest thy full heart 

^^^B In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

^^ Higher stiU and higher, 

l-Voni the eartli thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing stiU dost soar, and soaring ever 
eiugest. 
■ 

Ik 


In the golden li^rhtning ^^^^^| 

Of the amiken sun, ^^^^H 

O'er whiuh clouds are brightening, ^^^^^1 

Thou dost float and run i^l 

Like an unbodied joy whose race baa j)>i^| 

begun. ^^k 

The pale purple even ^H 

Molts around thy flight ; ^1 

Like a star of heaven, ^H 

In the broad day-light J^| 

Thou art unaeen, hut yet I hear thy abo^H 

delight H 



TO A SKYLARK, 



y 



Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white da\\'n clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is ban^ 
From one lonelv cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and lieaven is over- 
flowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What i^ most like thee. 1 
From rainbow clouds there tiow not 

Drops 80 bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet liidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with liopes and fears it heeded not 



Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-latlen 

Soul, in secret hour, 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering iinbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from 
the view : 

like a rose emlx)wered 

In its own green leaves. 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves: 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the ti^inkling grass, 
Bain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyoufiy and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass : 



Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Traise of love or wine 
Tliat panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus liymcMieal, 

( )r triumphal chaunt, 
^latclu'd with thine would be all 

Uut an empty vaunt, — 
A thing AvliiTein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects arc the fountains 

( )f thy ha])py strain 1 
What lields, or waves, or mountains? 
What sliajM's of sky or plain? 
AMiat love of thine own kind? Wliat ignorance of 
pain '.' 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 

Xever came near thee ; 
Thou lovest ; but n(.*'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or aslee}>. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream \ 

AVe look l)efore and after. 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sinceivst laughter 

With some jwiin is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things lK)m 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could como near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound. 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground. 



Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

— PxBCT Btsshs Shsllkt. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOE YOUNG PEOPLE. 



FLOWERS. 



A SENSITIVE plant in a garden gi'ew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew ; 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And the spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the spirit of love felt everywhere ! 
And each flower and herb on eartli's dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its Avintry rest. 

The snowdrop, and then the violet. 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet ; 
And their breath was mixM with fresh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice to the instrument. 

Then the pied wind-flowers, and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all — 
"Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ! 

And the naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale. 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 



And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour witliin the sense ; 

And the rose, like a nymph to the bath addrest, 
Which unveil'd the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And tlie wand-like lily, which lifted up, 
As a Maenad, its moonlight-colour'd'cup, 
Till the liery star whicli is its eye, 
(:iazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tubeiOfie, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ! 
And rare blossoms from every clime, 
Clrew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and moss 
Which led through the garden along and across-* 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees — 



Were all paved with daisies, and delicate bells 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels. 
And flowerets which, drooping as they droop'd too, 
Fell into pavilions white, purple, and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 

— Percy Bysshb Shkllby. 



-M- 



ODE TO THE WEST AVIND. 



O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red. 
Pestilence-striken multitudes : thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low. 

Each like a corpse witliin its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet birds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere. 
Destroyer and preserver, hear, oh hea^ ! 



Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commo- 
tion. 

Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spiead 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the bead 
Of some fierce Masnad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou diige 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
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Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : Oh hear ! 

Thou who didst waken from his suininer dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 

Beside a pumice isle in IJaiac's hay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 

Quivering within the waves intensrr day, 
All overgrown with azure moss an«l Hnwtrs 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's level ])owcrs 

Cleave themselves into chasms, Avliilc far 1 >••].. w 
The sea-blooms and the oozv woods which wear 

The sapless folia<(e of the o;;can, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly t^row ^rcy with fear. 
And tremble and desjM»il themselves : Uh hear ! 

If I were a dead leaf tliou mii^htest l)ear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to Hv with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy jMjwer, and share 

The impulse of thy stren^^'th, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable ! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could ba 



The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 
As then, when to outstrip the skyey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne'er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

( )h ! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
1 fall up<»n the thorns of life I I bleed ! 

A luavv wei'dit of hours has chained and l)Owed 

< hie t(jo like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 

^lake me thv Ivre, even as the forest is: 

AVhat if mv leaves are fallinj' like its own ! 
The tumult of thv nii-'htv hannonies 

Will take fn»m l)oth a deep auttimnal tone. 
Sweet, though in sadness. Be thou, spirit, fierce. 

My spirit ! lie thou me, impetuous one! 
l>rive mv dead thnui^^hts over the universe 

Like Avithered leaves to tpiicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of tliis verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth. 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

lie throu;^di my lips to unawakened earth 
Tlie trumpet of a projihecy I (.) wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far })ehind ? 

— Percy Bysshe Shellbt. 
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How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother. Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the mom 
When, throned on ocean*s wave, 

It blushes o'er the world ; 
Yet both so passing wonderful I 

Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must, then, that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heait, those az\ire veins 
Much steal like streams along a field of snow, 



That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction's breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 

But loathsomeness and niin ] 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme. 
On which the lightest heart might moralize t 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o'er sensation, 
\Vhich the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 
Will lanthe wake agiun, 
And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture, from her smile t 

— Percy Byssue Shellrt. 
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INVOCATIOX TO NATl'RE. 



Eabth, ocean, air, beloved hrotherhiXHl ! 
If our great mother have imbued my soul 
With aught of natuial piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine ^ 
If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even. 
With simsct and its gorgeous iwinistets, 
And aolemn midnight's tingling silentness ; 
If autumn's hollow aiglis in the acre wood, 
And wiDtoi, lobiug with pure snow and cixiivna 



(.If staiTy iee the gi-ey grass and tmre hougtia;,'. 
If sptiug's voluptuous puutinga when she bra ' 
Her tiwl sweot kissea, havo been dear to mi 
If no bright bti'd, insect, or gentle betist 
I consciously have injured, but still lovetl 
And (.'lierislied theso my kindred ; then fot;gnl 
This boast, iM^loved brethren, and witlidraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now t 

— I'ERCT Bl'aSHE Shblu 




THE CLOUU. 



I BRiNO fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From Iho sea and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In theii noon-day dreams. 
' From my winga are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on thoir mother's breast 

As she dances about the aun. 
I wield tlio flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I puss in thuuder. 



I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the amis of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of niy skyey bowery 

Lightning, my pilot, site. 
In a cavern imder is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Luifld by the love of the genii that move 

In the deptlis of the purple sea ; 



VIRGINIA DARE. 



Over t^e rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I, ail the while, ha^k in lieaven's blue smile, 

Whilst ho is dissolvinj^^ in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor ey<*s, 

And his burning plumes (nitsj)rea(l, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mounttiin crag. 

Which an eartlu[uake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may bivatlie, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, c»n mine airy nest. 

As still as a }>rooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Wliom mortids call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o^'r my Heece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stiirs peep l)ehind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden Ix'es, 
When I Aviden the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the cahu rivers, lakes, and seas. 



Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cjipc t<» cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 
8unbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, tire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to Iny 
chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

Whihi the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I j)ass through tlie pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after tin? rain, when, with never a stain. 

The j)avilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tond), 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

— Pkucy Bysshe Shsllet. 
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VIRGINIA DARE. 



TwAS lovely in the deep greenwood 

Of old Virginians glade. 
Ere the shai*]) axe amid its boughs 

A fearful chasm had made ; 
Long spikes of rich catal})a flowers 

Hung iHjndant from the tree. 
And th(i magnolia's ample cuj> 

O'erflowed with fragiiuice free : 

Ami through the shades the antler'd deer 

Like fairy visions flew, 
And mighty vines from tree to tree 

Their wealth of clusters thi*ew ; 



WTiile wingM odours from the hills 

Reviving welcome Iwre, 
To greet the stranger bands that came 

From Albion's distant shore. 

Up rose their roofs in copse and dell, 

OutjK'aled the lal)Ourer's horn, 
And graceful through the bK>ken mould 

Peered forth their tasselled com ; 
\\1iile from one rose-<'ncircled bower. 

Hid in the nested grove, 
Came, blending with the robin's lay. 

The lullaby of love. 
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There sang a mother to liar babe— 

A mother youtig and fair — 
" No flower like thee adonis tho vale, 

O Bweet Virginia Dare ! 
Thou art the lily of our love. 

The forost'a «ylpii-like <]ueen, 
The llrst-bom bud from Kaxoii 8t«m 

That this New World linth eeeii ! 



"Thy father'n axe iu tliicket rings, 

To fell the kingly tree ; 
Thy grandsire Bails o'er ocean-brine — 

A tpdlant man ia he 1 
And when once more, from England's realty S 

He 1^0 mes with bounty rare, 
A thousantl gifta to thee he'll bring, 

Mine own Virginin Don! ! ' 





As Bweet that iiiolljcr'a loving tones 

Their warbled niiisio shed. 
As though in proud Iwronial liall, 

O'er silken eradle-bed. 
No more the pomps and gauds of life 

Maiutnined thsir strong control, 
For holy love's now gift had shed 

Fresh greenness o'er her soul. 



M\<\ ivlicn the husl^and from liis toil 

Ketumed at closing day. 
How dear to him the lowly home 

Where all hia treasures lay. 
" O Ellinor ! 'tis nought to me, 

Til 8 hardship or tho storm, 
■\Vliile thuK thy hlfsfied smile I see, 

And clasp our infant's forHL" 



THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 



No secret sigh o'er pleasures lost 

Convulsed their tranquil breast, 
For where the pure affections dwell 

The heart hath perfect rest. 
So fled the Summer's balmy prime, 

The Autumn's golden w'nv^ 
And Winter laid his hoary head 

Upon the lap of 8j)rin^. 

Yet oft, with wily, wary step, 

The red-browed Indian erej)t 
Close round his pale-facfd neiglibour's home, 

And listened while they slej)t ; 
But fleree Wingina, lofty chief, 

Alpof, their movements eyed. 
Nor courteous bowed his i>hiiiied head, 

Nor chocked his haiit^litv stride. 

John White leaixnl from his vessel's prow, 

He had braved the; boisterous sea, 
And boldly rode the mountain-wave 

A stalwart man was he. 
Jolin White leaped from his vessel's prow, 

And joy was in his eye ; 
For his daughter's smile had lured him on 

Amid the stormiest sky. 



Where were the roofs that flecked the green % 

The smoke-wreaths curling high t 
He calls — he shouts — the cherished names, 

But Echo makes w*ply. 
** AMiere art thou, EUinor ! my child ! 

And sweet Virginia Dare ! 
( ), silver cloud, tliat cleaves the blue 

Like angel's wing — say where? 

" Wliere is tli(^ glorious Saxon vine 

We set so strong and fair?" 
The stern grey rocks in mockery smiled, 

And coldly answered "Where!" 
" Ho ! flitting savage ! stay thy step, 

And tell " — but, light as air, 
He vanislied, and the falling stream. 

Responsive, murmured — " Where !" 

So, o'er the ruined palisade, 

The blackene*! threshold-stone, 
The funeral of colonial hope, 

That old man wept — alone ! 
.Vnd mournful rose his wild lament. 

In accents of d(;spair. 
For the lost daughter of his love. 

And young Virginia Dare. 

— Mrs. L H. Siqournet. 
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dp:ath of an infant. 



Jkath found strange beauty hn that polislied brow, 
\nd dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 
ycT cheek and lip. He touched the veins with ice, 
ind the rose fade^l. 

Forth from those blue eyes 
There sjtake a wistful temlerness, a doubt 
^\niether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Vlone may wear. With rutldess haste he bound 
llie silken fringes of those curtaining lids 



\f, 



or ever. 



There had been a murmuring sound, 
With which the babe would claim its mothers 

ear, 
Charming her even to teai-s. The sjwiler set 
The seal of silence. 

But there beamed a smile. 
So fixed, so holy, from that cherub brow. 
Death gazed, and left it there. He dared not steal 
The signet-ring of heaven. 

— ^Irs. L. H. Siqournet. 
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THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 



Blue-bird ! on yon leafless tree. 
Dost thou carol thus to me, 
" Spring is coming ! Spring is here 1 " 
Say'st thou so, my birdie deart 
What is that, in misty shroud, 



Stealing from the darkened cloud t 
Lo 1 the snow-flakes' gathering mound 
Settles o'er the whitened ground, 
Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 
" Spring is coming ! Spring is here ! " 



T — 2 
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Strik'st thou not too bold a strain? 
Winds are piping o'er the plain ; 
Clouds are sweeping o'er the sky, 
With a black and threatening eye ; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 
Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old. 
Doth he shiver at thci cold 1 
Hath he not a nose of blue ? 
Tell me, birdling, tell me true. 

Spring's a maid of mirth and glee. 
Rosy wreaths and i-evelry : 
Hast thou wooed some wmged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 
Sung to her of greenwood bower, 



Sunny skies that never lower ? 
Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care f 
Pr'ytbee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover, tell her true. 

Ask her if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song % 
When the rude winds rock the tree. 
If she'll closer cling to thee f 
Then the blasts that sweep the sky, 
Unapi)aUed shall ptiss thee by ; 
Though thy curtained chamber show 
Siftmgs of untimely snow. 
Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it Spring for thee. 

— Mrs. ll H. Sigoubnet. 



MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS AT SEA. 



Borne upon the ocean's foam, 
Far from native land and honK\ 
Midnight's curtain, douse with wrath, 
Brooding o'er our venturous path, 
Wliile the mountain wave is rolling, 
And the ship's bell faintly tolling ; 
Saviour ! on the boisterous sea, 
Bid us rest secure in Thee. 

Blast and surge, couHictin^' hoarse, 
Sweep us on with headloug force ; 
And the bark, which tcinpests surge, 
Moans and trembles at their scourge : 
Yet, should wildest tempests sweU, 
Be thou near and all is well 
Saviour ! on the stormy scii, 
Let us lind rej)ose in Thee. 



Hearts there are with love that bum 
When to us afar they turn ; 
Eyes that sliow the rushing tear 
If our uttercd names they hear : 
Saviour ! o'er the faithless main 
Bring us to those homes again. 
As the trembler, touched by Tliee, 
Safely trod the treacherous sea. 

Wrecks ai'e darkly spread below. 
Where with lonely keel we go ; 
Gentle brows and bosoms brave 
Those abysses richly pave : 
If beneath the briny deep 
We, with them, shoidd coldly sloep^ 
Saviour! o'er the whelming sea, 
Take our ransomed soul to TLee. 

— Mrs. L. H. Siooubnkv. 
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BARBAKA. 

On the Sabbath-day, 
Througli the chunhyard old and grey, 
Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my rustling way ; 
And amid the words of mercy, falling on my soul like balms ; 
'Mong the gorgeous storms of music — in the mellow orgim-cahns, 
'Mong the upv.ard-streaming prayers, juid the rich and solemn psalms, 

I stood heedless, Barbara \ 



2y6 



My heart wns otherwhRre 
While the organ fiU'd the air, 

And the priest, with outapread hands, blessM the people with a prayer ; 
But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild and sain t-lilie' shine 
Gleom'd a face of airy beauty with ite heavenly eyoe on mine — 
Gloam'd and vanish'd in a moment. Oh, the face was like to thine, 
Ere you pimsh'd, Barbara ! 




Ob, that itallid face ! 

Those sweet eamest eyes of grace I 

Whon Inat I saw them, dearest, it was in (mother plage ; 

You came running forth to meet mo with my love-gift oa your wrist, 

And a cursed river kill'd thee, oiiled by a murderous mist. 

Oh, a purple mark, of agony was on tho mouth I ki.w'd, 

\Vlien I last saw thoe, Barbara I 

Tliese dreary yeare eleven 
Have ynii pined mthin your heaven. 

And is this the only glimpse of earth that in that time was gtvenl 
And hAvo yon passed unheeded all the fortunes of your nieu — 
Your father's gmvo, your sister's uhild, your mother's quirt face — 
To gaxe on one who worshipp'd not within a kneeling place t 
Arc you happy, Barbara t 
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'Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 

I bound around your happy arm while sitting on yon brink ? 

Or when that night of wit and wine, of laughter and guitars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched, through lattice-bars, 

The silent midnight heaven moving o'er us with its stars, 

Till the mom broke, Barbara ? 

In the yeare I*ve changed ; 

Wild and far my heart has ranged, 

And many sins and en'ors deep have been on me avenged ; 

But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever good Vxe lack'd : 

I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact — 

Like a mild consoling rainbow, or a savage cataract. 

Love has saved me, Barbara ! 

Oh Love ! I am unblest ; 
With monstrous doubts opprest 

Of much that's dark and nether, much that's holiest and best. 
Could I but win you for an hour from ofiF that starry shore, 
The hunger of my soul were still'd ; for Death has told you more 
Than the melancholy world doth know, — things deeper than all loro . 

Will you teach «me, Barbara ? 

In vain, in vain, in vain ! 
You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of rain ; 
The gloaming closes slowly round, unblest winds are in the tree, 
Bound selfish shores for ever moans the hurt and wounded sea : 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with Death and thee, — 

I am weary, Barbara ! 

— Alexander Umith. 
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HOW THE WATER COMES DOWN AT LODORE 



Here it comes sparkling, 

And there it lies darkling. 

Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting, strong. 

Now striking and raging. 

As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging. 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking. 
Turning and twisting 



Around and around ; 

Collecting, disjecting. 
With endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in. 

Confounding, astounding. 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and liissing. 
And dripping and skipping, 
And brightening and whitening. 
And quivering and shivering. 
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And hitting and tiplitting, 

And shining and twining. 

And rattliDg and battling, 

And shaking and ijiiaking, 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving aud raving. 

And tossing and crgiiaiiig, 

And flowing and growing, 

And Dinning and stunning, 

And huiTj'ing iind skunying. 

And glittering and flittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And dmning ami spinning. 

And foaming luid rimming. 

And dropping and hopping, 

And working and jerking. 

And gui^ling and KtruggUug, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and crawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and winkling, 



And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
Dividing and gliding and sliding. 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
And clattering luid battering and shuttering. 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 

beaming. 
Anil rushing and iluHhing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and slapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting, 
i>ekying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and (oiling and lx)iliiig. 
And thumping an<l plumping and bumping and 

jumping, 
And dashing and Dashing and sploshing and clashing, 
Aud so never ending but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever ore blending 
All at onco, and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And in this way the water comes down at Lodoiw. 
^RoBBHT South BY. 




THE INCHCAPE KOCK- 



Xo Btir in the air, no stir in thu sea : 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her mils from heaven received no motion, 
Hpr keel waa steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inehoape Rock ; 
So Utile they rose, so little tiwy fell. 
They did not move tin- Inchuii[Mi Bell. 



The Abbot of Aliorbrotliok 
Ha<l placed that bell on tho Inchcnpe Rock ; 
On a buoy in the sturm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its woniing rung. 

When the nivU waa biil l>y the eutge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning Iwll ; 
Aud then they knew the perilous rock. 
And blesatxl the Abbot of Abcrbruthok. 
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The 8un in heaven was shining pray, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheelM round, 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker s[)eck. 



He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, — 
But the Rover*s mirth was wickedness. 

ffis eye was on the Inchcape Hout : 
Quoth he, " My men, ])ut out the boat, 
And row me to the Lichcape Rock, 
And 111 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from tlie Inchcape float. 

Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who comes to tlie 

Rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 



Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the de(*k the Rover takes his stand ; 
So dark it is, they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralpli, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

"Canst hear,'' said one, "the breakers roar? 
For nietliinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now v.'liere we are I cannot tell, 
But 1 wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

Tliey hear no sound ; the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : 
" O Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralpli the Rov(»r tore his hair, 

And beat his breast in his despair ; 

The waves r^isli in on every side, 

And the sliip sinks down beneath the tide. 

— Robert Southey. 



■♦♦- 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 



It was a summer's evenmg. 
Old Kaspar's work was done ; 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelinine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he, beside the rividet, 
In playing there, had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 



" 'Tis some poor fellow's skidl," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory." 

"I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about. 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
"Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries. 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for." 
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THE BATTLE 


OF BLENHEIM. 1 


" It was the English," Kasjmr criu.i, 

" Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they kill'd each other for, 
I'could not well make out 
^^■^ But everybody said," quoth he, 
^^V " That 'twas a famous victory. 


•' My father lived at Blenheim tlien, 1 
Yon little stream hard by ; 1 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 1 
And he was forcetl to fly ; fl 

Ro with hU wife and chUd be fl«I, ■ 

Nor ha.1 he where to rest his head ■ 
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'• With fire and nwonl the country roun 1 

Was wasted far anil n hk 
AiiJ many a childin^. muther lliin 

And new-bom Iwby died 
Rut things like that, jou \,n<>\\ must be 
At every famous victory. 


" fireat praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 
And our good Prince Eugene, "^ — 

•• Why, 'tw«8 a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine.- 

■' Nay— nay— my little girl," quoth he. 

" ll was a fanxJUH vicl*>ry. 


" Tliey sav it was a shocking sight, 

After the «eld via» won. 
For many tlioiinand bodies here 

Lny rotting in the sun ; 
Bui things like tliat, you kno^^■. must be 
After a famous victory. 


" And everylnNly |)rai»il tlie Puke 
Who micli a lijrht did win,"— 

" But what good came of it at last I " 
Quoth little Petorkin.— 

"Why lUnt I caunot tell," said he, 

"Hut iwas a famous viclory," 

— RoBBRT SoPTBmf. 
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THE MORNING MIST. 



Look, WUIiaru, fiow the moniiiig misU 

Have covcreil all the scene ; 
Nor houw, nnr hill, canst thou beholil, 

Grey wood or meadow green. 

The <)istaiit spire across the vale 
These floating vapoure shroud ; 

Scarce arc the neighbouring poplais seen. 
Pale, Bhadowcil in the cloud. 



But spe'st thou, William where the miats 

Sweep o'er the southern sky, 
The dim effulgence of the sun 

That %ht« them as thej fiy 1 



Soon shall tluit glorious orb of day 

In all his strength arise, 
And n:>ll along his azure way, 

Through clear antl cloudleiss skies. 



Then shall we see across the vale 

The viUage spire so white. 
And the grey wood and meadows green 

Shall live ^ain in light. 

Ho, William, from the moral world 

The clouds shall pass away, 
The light tliat strug^es through them now 

-ShiJI beam eternal day. 

— RoBiHT Sourasr. 




MA'RY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 



MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 



Who is sho — the poor Maniac, whose wildly-fixed 
eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged t<^ express? 
She weeps not, yet often and lUx^ply she sighs ; 
She never complains, hut her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress. 

No aid, no compassion, th(^ Maniac will seek, 

Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 
Through her rags do the winds of tlie winter blow 

hleak 
On her poor withered lx)S()ni, half bare ; and her 
cheek 
Has the deadly, pale hue (;f despair. 

Yet cheerful and happy (nor distant the day) 

Poor Mary the Maniac hath bciui ; 
The traveller remembers, who journeyed this way, 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

Ab Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Her cheerful address filled the guests with delight, 
As she welcomed them in with a smile ; 

Her heart was a stranger tcrchildish affrigbt ; 

And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night, 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved, and young Richanl had settled the day. 

And she hoped to be happy for life ; 
*Bui Richard was idle and worthless, and tliey 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and Bay, 

That she was too gcxnl for his wife. 

Twas in autumn ; and stonuy and dark was the 
night, 

And fast were the '^'indows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burned bright; 
And, smoking in silence, with tnuKjuil delight 

They list<jned to hear the wind roar. 

"Tis pleasant,*' cried one, "seated by the lire-side, 

To hear the wind whistle without.'* 
" What anight for the Ablx'y !" his comrade replied : 
'* Methinks a man's courage would now Ixj well tried, 

Wlio should wander the ruins alx)ut. 

"I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half-iK'rauaded by fear. 
Some ugly old abbot's grim spirit up])ear — 
For this wind might awaken the dead !'' 



*' I'll wager a dinner," the other one cried, 
"Tliat Mary will venture there now." 

"Then wager, ami lose," with a sneer he replied ; 

" ril warrant slie'd fancy a ghost by her side. 
And faint if she siiw a white cow." 

" Will Mary this I'liarge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaimed with a smile; 
" 1 shall win, for 1 know she wiD venture there now, 
.'Vnd earn a new bonnet by bringing a hough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless gocHl-humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent ; 
The night it was gloomy, the wind it was high^ 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 
She shivered with cold as she went 

O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the 
Maid, 
Wien? the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 
Through the gateway she entered — die felt not 

afraid ; 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

-Vll around her was silent, save when the rude blast 
Howled dismally round the old pile ; 

Over weed-covered fragments, still fearless, she 
passetl, 

And arrived at the innennost ruin at last. 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well plea.sed did she ivach it, and quickly drew near. 

And hastily gathered the bough — 
AAHien the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her 

ear ! — 
She jMiused — and she listened, all eager to hear — 

And her heart panted f(»arfully now ! — 

: The wind blew, the hoarse ivy sliook over her head; 

She listened ; — nought else could she hear. 
: The wind ceastnl : — her heart sank in her bosom 
I with dread, 

. For she heanl in the niins, distinctly, the tread 

Of fiMtb^ti'ps approaehing her near ! 

Behind a wide cohunn, half breathless with fear. 

She crept, to conceal herself there ; 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud shone clear. 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 

And between them a corpse did they bear. 
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I Then Mary could feel her facort's Mood curdle cold 1 

Ajjain the rough wind hurried hy— 
I It blew off the hat of the one, and behold ! 
r Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled : 

She fell — and expected to die ! 

"Stayl^the hat 1" he exclaima, — "Nay, come on, 
and fast hide 
Tlie dead body," hia comraile replies. 
I She beholds them in safety pass on by her side — 
I She Bciies the bal^fear her courage supplied, 
And fast through the Abbey she flie& 



She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the doo^J 

She cast her eyes horribly round : 
Her iimbe could support their faint burden no man 
But oxhansted and breathless she sank on the floo 

Unable to uttor a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips coidd the story tmpaid, 

For ft moment the hat met her view ; 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start ! 
For aJas ! what cold horror thriUed through I 

When the name of her Richard she knew ! 



Where the old Abbey stands, on the common hani by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 
Nut tar from the road it enga^s the eye ; 
Th(! traveller beholds it, and thinks, with a sigh, 

Of poor Mary the Maid of tlie Inn. 

— Robert Sodthbt. 




LLKWPXLYN AND HIS DOG. 



Tub spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheer'ly aniiled the mom ; 

And many a bmch, and many a hound, 
Attend IJewellyn's horn. 

And still ho blnw a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer ; 
" Come, Gelort ! why art thou tlio last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear 1 

SS4 



The t!o 
A lion 



re docs faithful Gelert roam, 

ver of all hia racot 

J brave — a lamb at homo, 

n the chasa" 



That day LlcwcUyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare. 
And scant and small the boi)ty provwi. 

For Gelert was not there. 



HISTORY, 



Unpleosed, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert ho espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained tlie castle duur, 

Aghast the chieftain ^tood ; 
The hound was smeared with guut.s of gore, 

His lips and fangs niu bluod I 

Llewellyn gazed witli wild surprise : 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste IJewellyn j)ass(Ml 

(And on went Gelert too). 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blootl-gouts shocked his view ! 

O'ertumed his infant's bed he found, 

The blood-stained cover rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent bhxKl besprent. 

He called his child — no voice replieil ; 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on merv side, 

But nowhere found the child ! 

** Hell-hound I bv thee niv child's devoured I* 

ft. 

The frantii' father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plungi'cl in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant, iis to earth he fell, 

No pity could imi)art ; 
But still his (Jelert's dying yell. 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 



Aroused by Gelert*8 dying yell. 
Some slumberer wakened ni^ ; 

What weirds the parent's joy can tell, 
To hear his infant cry ! 

Con(U'aled beneath a mangled heap. 

His hurried search had missed, 
All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

His cherub bov he kissed! 

Xor si;ratch had he, nor harm, nor dread, 

liut the s;nne couch beneath 
Liiy a great wolf, all torn and dead, 

Trenu'udous still in death I 

Ah, what was thiii Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear: 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To savr Llewellvn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe ; 

" Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue I " 

And now a gallant tomb they raised. 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
.Vnd marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert \s lK)nes protect. 

Here never could the s])earman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
llen», oft the tear-besi)rinkled grass 

Llc^wellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear, 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

— Robert Southey. 
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HISTORY. 



Thou chronicle of crimes ! I read no more — 
For I am one who willingly would love 
His fellow kind. ( ) gentle jkm'sv, 
Receive me ; from the court's jk)11uUh1 scenes, 
From dungeon horrors, fn)m the fielils of war, 
Receive me to your haunts, — that I may nui-se 
My nature s l»etter feelings, fur my soul 
Sickens at man's misdeeds ! 



I spake — wbon lo'. 
She stood before me in her majesty, 
Clio the strong-«»ye<l muse. Upon her brow 
Sate a calm anger. Go, young man, she cried, 
Sii^h among myrtle Imwers, and let thy soul 
Effuse itself in strains so sorrowful sweet. 
That love-sick mai<ls may weep upon thy page 
In most delicious sorrow. Oh, shame ! shame ! 
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Was it for this 1 wakened tliy young luindt 

Was it for this 1 luade thy aweilinj; heart 
Throl) at thi.' deeds of (;n'ei:e, and tJiy boy'a eye 
So kiiidk' when that glorioua S{iartan died? 
Boy ' boy ! decuive me not ! what if tho tale 
Uf murdered millioua strike a chilling pang, 
What if Tiberius in bis ialond atewa, 
And Philip at bis beads, alike inspire 



Stron); anger and vnnttimpt ; hast thou not ri 
With nobler feelings ? with a deeper love 
For freedom 1 Yes — most righteously thy a 
Loathes tlie black history ot human crimes 
And human misery 1 let that spirit fill 
Thy song, and it shall tuach tliee, boy, to t 
tjtraiiH fiuch as Cato might have deigned to h 
As Sidney in his hall of bliss may luve. 

ROBEHT SoUTIiKT. I 




Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! 

As nbroad I took my early way, 

IJefore tho cow from her resting place 

Mod risen up, and left her trace 

Un the meadow, will) dew so grey, 
1 saw thee, thou busy, busy boe! 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 
After the fall of the cistus flower. 
When tho primrose-tree blossom was ready to 

I beard tbec kst, as I saw thee firat ; 
In like silence of the evening hour, 
I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 



Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee [ 
I^te and early at employ ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent, 
Thy summer in heaping and huaniing is 
What thy winter will never enjoy ; 

Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy boe t I 

Little dost thou thhik, thou busy, busy bee ! 

What is the end of thy toil 

Wlieu the latest flowers of the ivy are goni^ i1 

And all tJiy work for the year is done, 

Thy iiiaster comes for the spoil 
Woe tlien for thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 



SPRING, 



UNA AND THE LION. 



One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her imhasty beast she did aii^dit ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all moii's si«^'ht ; 
From her fair head her tillct she iindi^dit, 
And laid her stole aside : her angel's faee, 
As the great eye of Heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady plaee ; 
Did never mortal eye behuld sucb heavenly 'nwvv. 



" The lion, lord of every beast in held," 

Quoth she, ** his ])rincely puissance doth ahato, 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield, 

Forgetful of the hungry rage, which late 

Him pricked, in pity of my sad estate : — 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he tind in cruel heart to hate 

Her, that him lov'd, and ever most adored 

As the god of mv life ? why hath he me abhorred 1" 



It fortun^ out of the thickest wood 

A ramping lion rushed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after salvage blood : 

Soon as the royal virgin he did sj)y, 

With gaping mouth at her ran gri'edily, 

To have at once devoured her tender corse : 

But to the prey when as he drew more nigh. 

His bloody rage assuaged with remcase, 

And, with the sight amazed, forgot his furious force 



Redounding t^'ars did choke th' end of her plaint. 
Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint, 
The kingly beast uj»on her gazing stood; 
With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. 
At last, in close heart shutting up her pain, 
Arose the virgin born of heavenly brood. 
And to her snowy palfrey got again, 
To si'tk her str.iyt-d champion if she might attain. 



Instead thereof he kissed her weary feel, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue : 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
() how can beauty nuister the most strong, 
And simple tnith subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pride and ])roud submission, 
8till dreailing death, when she had marked long, 
Her heart 'gjin melt in great compassion ; 
And drizzling teai-s did shed for pure afl'ection. 



The lion would n(»t leave her desolate, 
l>ut with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faitliful mate 
( )f her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 
And, when she waked, he waited diligent. 
With humble service to her will prepared : 
From her fair eyes he took commandt^ment. 
And ever by her looks conceiv^ her intent. 

— Edmxjxd Spenser 
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Young folk now flock in everywhere, 
To gather May-bushes and smelling brere 
And home they hasten the posts to dight 
And all the kirk pillars, ere daylight. 
With hawthom-buds, and sweet eglantine 

And garlands of roses. 

Even this morning — no longer ago — 

I saw a shoal of shepherds outgo. 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly cheer : 

Before them went a lusty tabourer. 

That imto many a hornpipe play'd, 



Whereto they danced, each one with his maid. 
To see these folk making such joyance 
Make my heart after the pipe to danca 
Then to the greenwood they sjHjed them all 
To fetch home May, with their musical : 
.Vnd home they bring him, in a royal throne, 
Crowned as king ; and his ijueen — fair one — 
Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fair flock of fairies, and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs. Oh that I were there, 
To help the ladies their May-buah to bear ! 

— Edmund Spknseb. 
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Than came the Autumn, all in yellow cliul, 
Ab thou)^li he joyed in his plunteous store, 
Lodon with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he hud banished Hunger, which to fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore ; 



Upon his lieail a wreath, that was enroled 
"With cars of com of every sort, he bore, 
And in his hand a sickle he did hold, 
To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth hsd 
yold. 




Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frize, 
Chattering his tt-eth for cold that did him chill, 
Whilst on Ilia hoary beard his breath did frceie, 
And the dull drops that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbeck did adown distil ; 



In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 
With which his feeble steps he stayed stUl, 
For he wag faint irith cold, and weak with eld, 
That scane his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 
— EnmrND Spensxr. 



I'UEMiS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG FEOFLE, 



THE KED CROSS KXIGHT. 



A GENTLE knight was pricking on tho plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silv«»r sliicld. 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a l)loo<ly field ; 
Yet arms till that time did he n(?ver wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming ])it, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield : 
Full jolly knight he seemVH and fair did sit, 
As one for knightly guists and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross lui bore. 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord. 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead, as living, ever liim a(l(»r'd : 

Upon his shield the like watj als<j scor'd, 



For sovereign hope, which in his help he had. 
Kight, faithful, true he was in deed and word : 
But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad, 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Upon a great adventure he was bond. 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
(That greatest glorious (^ueen of Faery Lond) 
To win him worship, and her grace to have. 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave. 
And ever, as lie rode, his heart did yearn 
To prove his puissance in battle brave : 
I^pon his foe, and his n(iw force to learn ; 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stem, 

— Edmund Spenser 
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THE HERMITAGE. 



A LITTLE lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest's sidoj* 
Far from resort of people that did pass 
In travel to find fro : a little wide. 
There was an holy chapel edifyde. 



Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventide ; 
Thereby a crystal stream did gently play. 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 

— Edmund Spenseb. 
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THE CHILD AND THE AXGELS. 



The Sabbath's sun was setting low. 

Amidst the clouds at even ; 
" Our Father," breathed a voice below — 

" Our Father, who art in heaven." 

Beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
Those infant words were given ; 

" Our Father," angels sang aloud — 
" Father, who art in heaven." 



" Thy kingdom come," still from the ground, 

That child-like voice did pray ; 
" Thy kingdom come," Grod's hosts resoimd, 

Far up the starry way. 

" Thy will be done," with little tongue. 

That lisping love implores ; 
" Thy will be done," the angelic throng 

Sing from the heavenly slu^esr 



" For ever," still those lips repeat 

Their closing evening prayer ; 
" For ever," floats in music sweet, 

High midst the angels there. 

— Charles Swain. 
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THE MOTHER. 



A soTTKSisa thmight of other yeare, 

A fci'ling Unk'il to hours 
■When life was all tMn bright for tears, — 

And Hope saog, wreath 'J with flowers ! 
A memory of affectiona fled— 

Of voices — heard uo more ! — 
Stirred in my spirit wheu I read 

That name of fondness o'er ! 

Oh, Mother ! — in that early word 

What loves and joys uontbuie ; 
What hopes — too oft, alas ! — defeiT'd ; 

What vigils — griefs — are thine ! — 
Yet never till the hour we roam, 

By worldly thralls oppreat. 
Learn wo to prize that truest home — 

A watchful mother's hroost I 



The thousand pmyers at midnight pour'd. 

Beside our couch of woes; 
The wasting weariness endured 

To soften our repose ! — 
"Whilst never murmur mark'd thy tongua^ 

Nor toOs relax'd thy care : — 
How, Uother, is thy heart so strong 

To pity and forbear? 

What filial fondness e'er repaid. 

Or could repay, tlio pasti — 
Alas ! for gratitude decay'd ! 

Regrets — that rarely last ! — 
"Tb only when the dust is thrown 

Thy lifeless bosom o'er. 
We muse upon thy kindness shown — 

And wish wed loved thee more ! 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Tis only when thy lips are cold, 

We mourn with late regret, 
'Mid myriad memories of old, 

The days for ever set ! 
And not an act — nor look — nor thought — 

Against thy meek control, 
But with a sad remembrance fraught 

Wakes anguish in the soul ! 



On every land — in every clime — 

True to her sacred cause, 
Fill'd by that effluence sublime 

From which her strength she draws. 
Still is the Mother's heart the same — 

The Mother's lot as tried : — 
Then, oh ! may Nations guard that name 

With filial power and pride ! 

— Charles Swain. 
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WHAT IS NOBLE? 



What is noble 1 — to inherit 

Wealth, estate, and proud degree ? — 
There must be some other merit 

Higher yet than these for me ! — 
Something greater far must enter 

Into life's majestic span, 
Fitted to create and centre 

True nobility in man. 



What is noble ? — 'tis the finer 

Portion of our mind and heart, 
Linked to .something still diviner 

Than mere language can impart : 
Ever prompting — ever seeing 

Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplift our fellow being, 

And, like man, to feel for Man ! 

What is noble ? — is the sabre 

Nobler than the humble spade ? — 
There's a dignity in labour 

Truer than e'er pomp arrayed ! 
He who seeks the mind's improvement 

Aids the world, in aiding mind ! 
Every great commanding movement 

Serves not one, but all mankind. 



O'er the forge's heat and ashes, — 

O'er the engine's iron head, — 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes. 

And the spindle whirls its thread : 
There is labour, lowly tending 

Each requirement of the hour, — 
Tliere is genius, still extending 

Science, and its world of power ! 

'Mid the dust, and speed, and clamour. 

Of the loom-shed and the mill ; 
'Midst the clink of wheel and hammer. 

Great results are growing still ! 
Though too oft, by fashion's creatures. 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commerce need not hide its features, — 

Industry is not ashamed ! 

What is noble ? — That which places 

Truth in its enfranchised will. 
Leaving steps, like angel-traces. 

That mankind may follow still ! 
E'en though scorn's malignant glances 

Prove him poorest of his clan. 
He's the Noble — who advances 

Freedom, and the Cause of Man ! 

— Charles Swaix. 
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See, see, kow tlie ices nro melting sway, 
The rivers have burst from fheir cliain ! 

The woods and the hedges with verdure look gay, 
And daisies enamel the plaiii. 

The Bun rises high, and shines warm o'er tho dde, 
The orchards with blossoms aro white ; 

Tha voice of tlie wooillnrk is heard in tho vale, 
And the cuckoo retuma from her flight. 

Young lambe sport imd frisk on the side of the hill, 
Tlie honey-bee wakes from her sleep, 

The turtle-dove ojwna her aoft-cooing bill, 
And snowdropa and primroses poep. 



A)l nature looks active, delightful, and gay, 

The creatures begin their employ ; 
Ah ! let me not be less industrious than they, 

An idle, an indolent boy. 

Now, while in the spring of my vigour and bloom. 
In the paths of fair learning Til nm ; 

Nor let the best part of my being consume, 
With nothing of consequence done, 

Thus, if to my lessons with cnre I attend, 
And store up the knowledge I gain, 

When the winter of age shall upon me descend, 
"Twill cheer the dark season of pntn. 

— Jans and Asu Tavlob. 




THE HAXD-POST. 



Thk night was dark, the noon was hid, 
Beneath the moiuftain gray ! 

And not_a single star appear'd 
To shoot a silver ray. 

Across tho heath the owlet flew. 
And scream'd along the blast, 

And onward, with a quicken'd step. 
Benighted Henry pass'd. 

At intervals amiil the gloom, 

A flash of lightning play'd, 
Ajid showed the ruts with water flll'd, 

And the Uack liedgu's shade. 




Again in thickest darkness plungod, 
Ho grnped his way to find ; 

And now he thought ho spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 

In dw»dly white it upward n 

(.)f cloak or mantle bare, 
And hold its nuked arms across, 

To catch him by the hair. 

Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood ; 

Yet like a man did he resolvs 
To do tlie bast he could. 



POEMS AND aON&8 FOB TOUN<} PEOPLR. 



Bo calling all his courage up, 

He to the goblin went ; 
And eager, through the Jisraal gloom, 
Ilia piercing eyes he bent. 

But when he came well nii;h the ghost 
That ^ave him such affright. 

He clapp'd his liands upon his sides, 
And loudly lau^'h'd outright : 



Fo[ there a friendly post he found, 

The rtrauger'a road to mark ; 
A pleasant sprite was this to sec. 
For Hcniy in the dark. 

" Well done ! " said he, " one lessoQ wiee, 
I've leara'd, beyond a doubt, — 

WhstevRr frightens me again, 
I'll try to find it out 



"And when I hear an iille tale 

Of goblins and a ghost, 
I'll tell of this ; my lonely walk. 

And the tall white Hand'jwst." 

— Jaxe and Amx Tatlor. 




TwitrxLE, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above iho world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone. 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ■ 



Ho could not see whieh way to go, 
If you did not twinkle sot 

In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye, 
Till the sun is in tlie sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dork. 
Though I know not what you arc, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

— .Takb an'l Ann Tatlob, 4 



JAMES AND TBX SBOOLDEB OF MUTTON. 






JAMES AND THE SHOUIJ)ER OF MUTTON, 



TouNQ Jem at noon retum'd from school, 

As hungry as could be. 
He cried to Sue, the servant-maid, 

" My dinner give to me." 

8ai<l Sue, '* It is not yet come home j 

CoaiJes, it ia not lute." 
" No roattsF that," cries little Jem, 

■' 1 do not like to waii" 

Quick lo the baker's Jemmy wont, 
And usk'd, " la dinner donel" 
" It U," replietl the baker's man. 
"Then home I'll with it run." 

"Say, sir," replied he prudently, 

" I tell you 'tis too hot, 
And much too heavy 'tis for you." 

" I tell you it is not, 

" Papa, mamma, are both gone out. 

And I for dinner lung ; 
So give it me, it is all mine, 

And, baker, hold your tongue 



" A shoulder 'tis of mutton niue J 

And liatler-pudiiing too ; 
I'm ghtd of that, it is so good ; 

How clever is our Sue I" 

Sow near the door young Jem was come, 

He round the corner tum'd ; 
But oil. Slid fat« ! unlucky chance ! 

The dish lus fingers bum'cl. 

Low in the kennel down fell dish. 

And down fell all the meat : 
Swift went the pudding in the stream, 

And Eftil'd along the street 

Tlic people laufjh'd, and rude boys grinn'd 

At mutton's hapless fall ; 
But ihoupli ashamed, youug Jemmy cried, 

" Belter lose jiart than all." 

The shoulder by the knuckle seiced, 

His hands both grasp'd it fast, 
And deaf to all their jibes and one* 

Hi- ;;uiii'd his home at last. 



■' Impatience is a fault," cries Jem, 

■' The baker told me true ; 
In future I will patient be. 

And mind what says our Sue." 

— Janb and Akk Taiuir. 



L. 



P0EM8 AND SOyoa rOB TOUNO PEOPLE. 




"Do look at those pigs aa they He in the straw," 

Willy said to his father one day ; 
" They keep eating longer than ever I saw. 

Oh, what greedy gluttons are they !" 

"I see they are feasting," his father replied, 

"They eat a great deal, I allow; 
But let us remember, before we deride, 

Tis the nature, my dear, of a sow. 



" But were a grcnt boy, such as you, my dear "^ 

Like them to be eating all day. 
Or bo taking nice things till he made himself il^ i 

What a glutton, indeed, we might say 1 

" If pluin-cnke and flugar he constantly picks. 
And sweetmrjits, and comfits, and figs ; 

We should tell him to leave off hia own greedy tricki. 
Before he finds faiUt with the pigs." 

— Jasb and Ass Tatlob. 



GREAT THINGS. 



J 



CoBiK, tall of the planets that roll round the sky, 
And t«ll of the wisdom that guides them on high : 
Come tell of their magnitudes, motions, and phases. 
And which are the swiftest in running their races i 
And tell of the moons, each in regular course. 
And speak of their splendour, their distance, and 

Hear then, child of earth, this wonderful story 

Of God's works, and how thi?y show forth His glory ; 

For the stars and the planets speak much of His 

might, 
And, if we will listen, sing anthems by night. 
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An<l first, of the sun, flaming centre of all. 
Many thousand times bigger than tliis little ball: 
He tiinis on hia asis in twenty-five days, 
And sheds through the system a deluge of mya. 

Now mark his dimensions, in round numlwrs given, 
The eartli's disc as one — his, a hundred and eleren. 
Yet solid and dense is his substance, like outs. 
Although from his vestui'e a flood of hght poor^ 
His atmosphere shoots forth a torrent of flame^ 
An ocean still burning, yet ever the same ! 
Around him revolve^and perhaps there one moro- 
Of planets and satellites, say fifty-four : 



GRBAT TRirrOS. 



a htm they are globiilea, and lost in his glare r 
[e's a sultan, and they ntc the pearla in his hair. 
'irat Mercury travels, so near the sun's beam, 

would turn our earth's metals aikd mountains to 

Tet he well likes his orbit, and round it he plays, 
l few hours deducted, in eighty-eight days, 
lien Venus, bright lamp of the evening and mom, 
!,eiigthens twilight on eurth by her doizliug hum. 



How lucid her substance I how clear are her skies 1 
She sparkles a diamond ns onward she hies ! 
The third place is helil by this ocean-girt Earth, 
The cloud-cover'd, wind-shaken place of our birth : 
With its valleys of verdure, its com-fields, and 

downs, 
Its cities of uproar, its handets and towns. 
Its volcanoH flinL'iiiK forth fifr>- flakes, 
Us snow-trcstud numiitiiins, and glassy smooth lakes. 




Tins lartli, our aboile, spins about on its poles; 
And all would be dixzy to see how it rolls. 
The moon, too, her circuit keeps eonstant with ours. 
And, in heaving our ocean, exliibits her powers, 
e less than eiarth, and of murky red face, 
Mara revolves further off, and holds the fourth place; 
Like eortli, he has atmosphorcv land too, and seas. 
And tliere's snow at his jKilea when the wintry winds 

T the ecliptic, and hard to )» traced, 
Twenty-six little planets we then find are placed; 
Borne Luge one, it may )m, in ages gone by, 
May have burst into fragments, that roll through the 

Far remote from the sun, and yet greater than all, 
Muves Jupiter vast, with his cloud-lianded Inll. 
Eighty-aeven thousand miles he measures across. 
And bo whirls on his poles witli incredible force ; 
For in less than ten houn he sees night and day, — 
The stars of his sky, Imw tliey hurry away I 
Yet his orbit employs him a nearly twelve yeua, 
And satellites four hold tlie couiae that he steem 
Next Satuni, more distant, revolves with his ring~ - 

rn, shall wo call it. and he a grave king 1 
And beside this broad belt of silverj- light. 
Eight niuuiis with pole lustre illumine his night : 



r AND BONOB FOR TOVNG PEOPLE. 



Tliirty years — little less — of oiir times are t'xpeuilud, 
L Befcii'e a couise round his wide orbit is ended. 
L TJrajiuB comes next, and 'twas fancied that he 
I Was the last, with his moons, pcrha[>s six, — perhaps 
\ , three; 

\ For his orbit employs him, so vast* is its spaii, 
I All the years thai are grant«il, at longest, to nuin. 
I Bat «in(« — O the wundeni that scionoe has done I — 
I We have found a new planet, so far from the sun, 
I That but for uur gla-isfs mid long ciilfulation, 
I We surely shouhl nut have diw^oviT'd hla station : 
I His name we eall Koptiiiic, and distant so far, 
I The sun can appear little nion; thim a star. 
f But wliat shall we say ot the comet that shows 



Its ominous tod that with pallid light glows 1 
Whisp of vapour! that stretches from orbit to o 
And whirls round the sun, till the sun shall abeorbfl 
But solid or tlmidy, the-se comets they move uU 
In orbits elliptic, or vi-ry long ovaL 
And millions on millions of tJbese errant n 
Flit almnt in the sky, though unseen by our g 
Such, then, is the system in which we revolve. 
But who to pass onward through space shall resoln 
Or what wing of fancy can soar to the height 
Where stars keep thoir stations— a phalanx of li 
Nor reason, nor fancy, that field can explore ; 
We |wu3e in mute wonder, and GoD wo ailore. 

— Jakb and Asm Tatlob. I 




EEAITIFUL THINGS. 

What millions of beautifnl things there must l 
In this mighty world !— who eould reckon thei 
The tossing, the foaming, the wide flowing e> 
And thousands of rivers that into it fall. 



I the mountains, half eover'd with 



I TI 

I 



Oh there : 

snow, 

With toll and dark trees, like a girdle of green, 
And waters that wind in the valleja below, 
Or roar in the caverns, too deep to Iw seen. 

Vast caves in the earth, full of wonderful things, 
the bones of strange animals, jewels, and spars ; 
Or, far up in Iceland, tlie hot boiling springs, 
I^e fountains of feathers, or showers of stars I 



Here spread the sweet meadows with thoiuands of 

flowers ; 
Far away are old woods, that for ages remain : 
Wild elepluints sleep in the sliade of their bowery 
Or troops of young antelopes traverse the plain. 

Oh yes, they are glorious all to behold. 
And pleasant to read of, and curious to know, j 
And something of Goi> and His wisdom wp're talM 
Whatever we look at^wherover we go. f 

— -Tank and Ann TATbi)& J 




DEEP THINGS. 



Comb, think of tlie wonderful tilings there luual be 
Conceiil'ii in the caverns and cells of tha sea ; 
For there must be joirela aiid diamonds bright, 
Lost ages ago, hidden out of our sight. 

And ships too, entire, thnt bnve founder'd in storms. 
Sow bristle the bottom with skeleton forms ; 
Deep tides murmur through them, and weeds as 

they poaa'd 
Were caught and hang clotted in wreaths on the mast 

And tiien the rich cargoes — wc-iltli not to be told, 
The silks and the BiiiL-es, tlie silver and gold, 
And guns that dealt dt-^th at the warrior's command, 
Are silently tombing themselves iu the saniL 

But imburied whiten the bones of tho crow : 
Ah 1 would that the widow and orphan but knew 
The place where their dirge by deep billows is si^h'd, 
The place where unheeded, ujiholiwu, they died. 



Tlierc, millions on millinna of glittering sheila, 
Tlici nautilus theiv, with its (M'lirl-coated cells, 
AjuI tlie soile-cover'd monsters that sleep or that 

Thu lords without rival of that boundless home. 

The microscope mason his toil there pursues. 
Coral iuseet 1 unseen are hie beautiful hues ; 
Yet in process of time, though so puny and frail. 
O'er the might of tJie ocean his stmctures prevail: 

On the surface at last a flat islet is spied. 
And shingle and enud are heap'd up by the tide ; 
Seeds brought by the breezes biko root, and ercwhile 
Man makes him a home ou the insect-built pile I 

Tho deep then, — what is itt A wonderful hoard, 
Where all precious things are in multitudes stored; 
The workshop of nature, where islands are made, 
And iu aileucu foundations of continents laid ! 

— Jakb and Asn Tavlob. 



ilEDDLESOME MATTY. 



Ost ugly trick has often spoil'd 
The sweetest and the beat ; 

Matilda, tliough a pleasant child. 
One ugly trick possess'd. 

Which, like ft cloud befuie the skies. 

Hid all her better iiuolitics. 



Sometimes she'd lift the tea-pot lid, 
To peep at what was in it; 

Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
But turn your back a minute. 

In vain you tolil her not to touch. 

Her trick of meddling grew so much. 



Itui' grandniamma went out one day, 

Anil by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and Bnuff-box gay 

Too near the Uttlu maid ; 
" Ah ! well," thought she, " I'll try them o 
As siKin us graudmamnia is gone." 



forthwith alio placed upon her uoae 
The (flitsses largo and wide ; 

And looking round, as I suppose. 
The snuff-box too she spied : 

" rth, what ft pretty box ia that 1 

ri! o]ion it," said httle Mutt. 



" I know that grandmamma would say, 
'Don't meddle with it, dear;' 

But then, she's far enough away, 
And no one else is near : 

Bt^sides, what can there be amiss 

In opening such a box as thiat" 

So thumb and finger went to work 

To move the stubborn lid, 
And presently a mighty jerk 

The mighty miscliief did ; 
For all at once, ah ! woful case. 
The snuff camu puffing in her face. 




Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth beside, 

A dismal sight presented ; 
In vain, as bitterly she cried. 

Her folly she repented ; 
In vain she ran about for ease. 
She couhl do nothing now hut snewe. 



Shi. dash d the spectacles away, 

To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bite they lay. 

Her grandmamma she spies. 
" Heyday ! and what's tlie matter now 
Says grmulniamma, with lift^jd brow. 



Matilda, smartinj; with the [Kiiii, 

And tingling still, and snre. 
Made many a promise to refrain 

From meddling evermore. 
And 'tis a fact, as I have heard. 
She ever since has kept her wnnl. 

Jake and A.vs Taylor. 




THE GLEANER 



BiroitB the bri^t sun rieeo over the hiU, 
In the com-fielil poor Mary is Been, 

Impatient her little hlue apron to fill. 

With the few scattor'il wira she can glean. 

She never leaves off, nor runs out of her place, 

To play, or to idle anil chat ; 
Except now and then, just to wipe her hot face, 

And to fan henelf with ber Lroa<l hat. 



" Poor girl, bard at work in the heat of the ran, 

How tired tinii hot yuu innat bo ! 
Why don't you leave off as the otliere have done, 

Aiid sit with them under the tree 1 " 

" Oh, no ! for my mother lies ill in her bed. 

Too feeble to spin or to knit ; 
And my poor little brothers are ciying for bread, 

And we hardly can give them a bit 



" Then eould I be merry, or idle, and play, 
WTiJlo they arc so hungry and ill 1 

Oh no, I would rather work hard all the day, 
My little blue apron to filL" 

Jaxz and Ann Taylor. 



Tbm snn rises bright in the air. 

The dews of the moniiug are dry. 
Men and beants to their hilnurs repair, 

And the lark wings his way to the sky. 
Now, fresh from his moss-dappled shed. 

The huslumdraon trudges along. 
And, like the lark over his head, 

B^ins the new day wilii a song. 




Just now, all around was so still, 

Not a bird <lrew his head from his ving, 
Not on otlio was heard from the hiU, 

Not a wat«rfly dipji'd in the spring. 
Now every thing wakes from its sleep. 

The she]>hcnl-boy pijxMtto his flock, 
Thi- common is Hpeckle<l witli sheep, 

And cheerfully clamours the cock. 
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Sow, wmiling along on tho roail. 

Half hid by the hed(^ so gay. 
The bIou- vfoapin Jrajjs with ite Irioit, 

And its bulla tinkle, tinkle iiway. 
The hu«ban<lman follows his iiloHfili, 

Across the hrowii fallow-tic Id 'a slope. 
And toils in the sweat of liis biriw, 

Kepuid by the pbusurea of Uojio. 



The city, so noisy and wide, 

Wake« up to B thousand affairs ; 
\A'hile business, and pleasure, and pride 

Alike are intent upon theirs. 
The merchant, witli dignified look ; 

My loitl and my lady so grand ; 
The schoolboy, with satchel and book ; 

And the poor luickncy liotse to its ei 




For the dews of the morning are flown, 

And the sun rises bright in the sky ; 
Alike in the field and the town. 

Men iind beasts to theii labour apply. 
Kow, idle no hand must remain, 

Up I up! from the bed of repose, 
For evening is eomlng again, 

And time must be caught as it goca 



And what is our life but a day ( 

A abort one that soon will be o'er I 
It presently passes away, 

And wiU not return any more I 
To-morrow may never arise. 

And yesterday's over and gone : 
Then cat*;h at to-day as it flie^ 

Tis all we can reckon upon. 

^-Jake and Amn lillt 



No longer the beautiful day 

Is clieerful, and pleasant and bright ; 
The shadows of evening grey 

Are closed in the darkness of night. 
The din of employment is o'er, 

Not a sound, not a whisper is hoard ; 
The waggon-bell tinkles no more, 

And husb'd is tho song of the bird. 
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Thi? landscape, once blooming and tail. 
With every gity colour iidaid ; 

The landscape, indeed, is still there, 
But all its fair colours are shade. 

The sun, sinking under the hill, 
Ik gone other mornings to make ; 

Tho bustle of business is atiU; 

V and sin ais ainkttl 




GREEDY mCHASD. 



The buay hand, busy no inorp, 
Is sunk from ite labours to rest ; 

Closed tight is each winilnw and door. 
Whore once the gay passongera press' 

The houses of frolic and fun 
Are empty and desolate all ; 

The (lin of the coaches ia done, 



And the weary hoise rests in his stall 




Just such is the season of death. 

Which comes upon each of us fast I 
The bosom can't flutter wiili breath, 

When life's little day-time is past. 
Tlie blood freesea culd in its vein. 

The heart sinks fur i-ver to rest; 
Not a fancy flits over the brain. 

Nor a sigh finds its way from the breast. 



The tonfpie stiff and silent ia grown, 

Tile ]>alc lips move never again : 
The smile and the lUmple are flown, 

And the voice both of pleasure and piun. 
Clay-cold the once feverish head. 

The eyes' plcasAiit flashing has ceased ; 
And narrow and dark is the bed 

Where comes the grave-worm to his feast t 



Dut as, from the silence and gloom. 

Another briglit morning slioll rist!. 
Bo, bursting awake frum the tomb. 

We shall mount far away to the skies. 
And those who, with mcekneaa and prayer, 

In the paths of religion have trod. 
Shall worship all glorious there. 

Among the archangels of God. 

— Jake and Ann Tatlob. 



GEEEDY RICHARD. 



" I THINK I want some pies this moniing," 
Said Dick, stretching himself and yawning : 
So down he threw his slate and hooks, 
And sauntor'd lo the piwtiy-cook's. 

And there bo cast his greedy eyes 
Round on tlie jelHes and the pies. 
So to select, witli anxious care. 
The very nicest that was there. 




At last the point was thus decided : 
As his opinion was divided 
Twist pie and jelly, being loth 
Eitlier to leave, bo look iJiem both. 

Now Ricluinl never could he pleased 
To stop when hunger was ap|)eased, 
But would go on to eat still more 
When he had bod an ample store. 



" No, not another now,' said Dick ; 
" Dear me 1 I fi-el extremely sick : 
I cannot even eat this bit ; 
I wish I had not tasl«d it." 



Then elowly rising from his seat, 
Hi' threw his cheesecake in thu street, 
And left the tomptiug pastry-cook's 
\\*ith very discontented looks. 




Just then a man with wooden leg 
Met Dick, and held hia hat to beg; 
And while he told his mournful case, 
Look'd at him with imploring face. 

Dick, wisliing to relieve his pain. 

His pockets search'il, but seiirch'd in vain ; 

And so at last he did declare. 

He hod uot loft a farthiuK tlierc. 



The bepgar tum'd with face of grief. 
Ami look of imtient unbelief, 
UTiile Kichanl now his folly blamed. 
And felt both sony and ashamed. 

" I wish," said he (but wishing's vain), 
" I had my money back again, 
And had not spent my last, to pay 
For what I only threw away. 



" Another time 111 take advice. 

And not buy thinf^'s because they're nice ; 

But rather save my little store. 

To give to those who want it more." 

—Jane and ASN Tatior 




TBS FARM. 




I ^ows the east with blu^iiug red, 
While yet upon their homely bed 

The sleeping labourers n<st ; 
Aiid the jmUr moon and silver star 
Grow puler still, und wanduriu); far, 

Sink slowly ia tlio west 



eonies Thomas from tlie house, 
With well-known cry to will the cows 

Still restiuH nn the plain ; 
Thi-j, iiiiickly riHing, one und nil, 
Obeilient to the duily rjill. 

Wind slowly tlirouyh the Iniie. 



And see I behind the sloping hill. 
The morning clouds grow brighter still. 

And all the shailes retire ; 
Slowly the sun, witli golden ray, 
Breaks forth above the horisuii yrey, 

And gilds the distant Rpirc. 

And DOW, at Nature's theerful voice. 
The hills, and vales, and woods rejoice, 

The lark ascends the skies ; 
And soon the cock's shrill notes alarm 
The sleeping people at the farm. 

And bid them all arise. 

Then at tlie dairy's cool retreat, 
The busy maids and mistress meet. 

The early hour to seize ; 
Some tend with skilful hand the chums, 
Whore the thick cream to butter turns. 

And some the curdling cheese. 



And see the rosy milkmaid now. 
Seated Ifesiile tlio hom^l cow, 

With milking stool and pail ; 
The patient cow, with dapph^d hide, 
Stands still, uidess U) lasli her side 

With her convenient Uiil. 

And then the poultry (Mary's ehaige) 
Must all bo fed nod let at large, 

To roum about agaui : 
Wide open si>ringH tlie grtAt boru-door. 
And out the hungry cnwtures pour. 

To pick the Bcatt«r'(l giuin. 

The sun-humt laboiiror luutens now 
To plo<l behind tlie heavy plough, 

And guide with skilful arm ; 
Thus all is industry around. 
No idle hand is ever found 
Within the busy farm. 

— Jani and Axk Tavlob. 
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P0KM3 AND SONGS FOR YOUNO PEOPIF.. 




"What U it that shoots from the mouiituui so high, 

In many a beautiful HpirQ 1 
What is it thnt blazes and curb to the sky ! 

This beautiful aometliiiig ia — fire. 



Luud noises are heard in the cavonis to groan. 

Hot cinders fall thicker than snow ; 
Huge stones to a wonderful distanoc are thro\¥n. 

For burning fire rages below. 

When winter blows bleakly, and bcllima the storm. 

And frostily twinkle the stars ; 
When bright bums tlie fire in the cliimaiey so wami, 

And the kettle sings shrill on the bars ; 



Then, eoll the poor traveller in, cover'd with » 
And warm him with charity kind : 

Fire ia not so warm its the feelings that glow 
In the friendly, Itenevolent mind. 

By fire, rugged metals are fitted for use ; 

Iron, copper, gold, silver, and tin ; 
Without its assietanco we could not produM 

So mui^h as a minikin pin. 

Fire ragea ivith fury wherever it comes : 
If only one spark should be dmpp'd, 

Wliole houses, or cities, sometimes, it coosohm 
WTiere its violence cannot be stoppM. 



And when the great morning of judgment titiall rise 

How wide will its bloEes be curl'd ! 
With heat, fervent heat, it shall melt down the skies 

And bum up tlus beautiful world. 

Jane and Akn Tavloil 




What is it that windR altniit over the world, 

8pi«ad tfaiM, like n i'ovoriuR fairl 
Into each Uttli- corner and crovice 'tia curl'd ; 

This wondprful fluid is — air. 

Id BURiuiur'q htill i-vi-iiiiin how geutly it floata, 
W}wn imt II h'lif nmvi-s on the spray ; 

And no suuiid ir> heard but tlie ni^Iitin^^iUe's notes. 
And merry gtiats dancing iiwuy. 

The villafip-bells plfdc on its bosom sere.no, 

And steal in "weet eadenn" along : 
Th« shepherd's mft jiipc warbles over the green, 

And the Mttaye-Birla join lu the eouff. 

Itut oft in the winter it betlnwft nloud, 

And roars in the northerly blast ; 
With fury drives oiiwanl the smowy Nnc cloud, 

And crocks the tall, tapering! mast. 



The wjn rages wildly, and mounts to the skiee^ 

Til billiiH's and fringes of foam I 
And tile snilor in vain tnms his pitifid ~-yos 
'T'lWnnlH liis deiir, peac^nbto hnjne. 

When tiro lies and smcthers, or gnaww through the 

Air makes it more fiercely to glow ; 
And engines in vain iu eold torrents may stream, 
If Uu- wind tthuuld witli violence blow. 

Ill tlm frirfst it terns np the atiinly old oak 

That many n t^-mpest had known ; 
Th<^ tnll mountain-pine into splinters is broke, 

And over the preripico blown. 

,\nd yet, tliongh il raftes with fnrj- si> wild, 

ilii wtiid earth, water, or (irv. 
Without itii aasielance tlie limdrrest child 

"Would slru>{}{le, am! gasp, and expire. 
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I'lire iiir, pressing into the cnrions clny. 

Gave brcath to those bodle^s at first ; 
And when in the bosom it cen»rs to pl-iv, 

Wti crumble again to our dust. 

— Jass and Ass TArtoR 



POEMS AlfD SOI^GS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 



What is it tbofs covcvM so ii<:lily with green, 

And gives tti the (on-st its birth ! 
A thousand planU bluoin uii iU bosiiui serene : — 

Whose bosom 1 — the bosom of earth. 

Hidden deep in its bowels the emerald shines, 

The ruby and amethyst blue ; 
And silver and gold glitter bright in the mines 

Of Mexieo rich, and Peru, 

IfirgB quarries of ffranite and niarlile are spread 
In its wonderful hoanm, like Ijones ; 

Ghallc, gravel, and coala ; salt, stUphur, and lead. 
And thousands of beautiful stones. 



IJi'asta, fiiivage am! tanH', of uil colours auJ fora 
Either stalk iu its deserts, or crci'p : 

Wliit* Ix'-ars sit and growl to the northerly iil«ni 
And sha^^ goats oound from the steep. 

The oak and the snowdiop, the cedar and rose. 

Alike on its surface are seen ; 
The tall fir of Norway, MUTOunded with snows. 

And the mountnin<ash, scarlet and green. 

Fine grass and rioli mosses creep over ita hills, 
Flowers brwjthe their perfume to the gale ; 

TaU watpr-ww(U «lip in ita murmuring rills. 
And horvestfl wave bright in the volo. 



And when this poor body is cold and tlecay'd. 
And this warm, throbhing heart i^ at rest ; 

My head upon thee, mother Karth, shiill be laid. 
To find a long home in thy breast 

— Janb and Ann Tatmr. 




What is it that glitters in changeable green. 

Or dances in billows bo bright J 
Ships, skiiuming alonj; on its surface, are eeen,- 

Tis water — that buautiful sight ! 

Sea- weeds wind about in it« cavities wet, 

The pearl-oyster quietly sleeps ; 
A thousand fair shells, yellow amber, and jet ; 

And coral grows red in its deeps. 
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Whales lash the whit« foam in their f rolicaome WBth, 
While hoarsely the winter wind more ; 

And shoals of green mackerel stretch from the nurth. 
And wander along by our ahores. 

Wlien temjtests awakens its waves from theii dMf, 
Like giants in futy they rise ; ^ 

The ships now appear to be lost in the deep, 
And now, carried up to the skies. 




It gushes out clear from the sidihs of tho kill ; 

Among the amootb pebbles it strays ; 
( "reups low in tlie valley, or roiira through tho mill, 

And wundiTH in many a moee. 

The traveller that croBsca the desert so wide, 

Hot, weiirv, and stifled with dust. 
Longs often ti> ^toop at some rivulet's aide, 

To (iiiencli ill its waters his thirst. 



The stately white swtin gUdes along on its breast, 

Nor ruffles its surface serene ; 
And the duckling unfledged waddles out of its nest. 

To dabble in datch-wuter green. 

The flouds, blown alxiut in the uhilly blue sky. 

Vast cisterns of water contain : 
Ijlie snowy white feathers in winter the^ fly, 

lu auiuuier, siiejim gently in rain. 



^V'hl•ll suiiInmius eo bri^tt on the falliiig dci^ia shine, 

The arcli of the raiulmw i-omes o'er, 
An<) glows in the heavens, a beautiful a 
. That water slmll drown us 

—Jane and \tiii V^ivatt. 




Thbrb was one littl 

Tis reixirted of him, 
And must be to his laf<ting disgrace, 

That he never was seen 

With hiuuls at all clean, 
Kor yet ever clean was lus fine. 

His friends were much hurt 

Tn see so much dirt. 
And often they mtule him i|uitL' clet 

But all was m viiin. 

Ho gut dirty again. 
And not at all fit to be .-i-i-n. 
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It guve hiiu no pain 

To hear them complain, 
2tor Ills own dirty clothes to mwt&f; 

His in>h>lent mind 

No jileasuro could luid 
In tidy and wholesome array. 



The idle and Uul, 

Like ihh httle huh 
May love dirty ways, to be sure ; 

But gtKul l)oy» ore seen 

To be decent and clean, 
Altliough they arc' ever so poor. 

— Jaub and Ans Tai 




A ntJCK — who had got such a liabit of stuffing, 
That all the day long the was paMtiiig and puffing, 
Aiid by overy creature who did her jpeat crop 



Was thought to be galloping fast for a dropsy— 

Uiie day, aft^r eating a plentiful dinner. 

With full Iwici' as much as tliere should have heeu 

in her, 
While up to her fnn'liead still greedily roking, 
Was greatly alaiiiiM by the eymptoiiia of choking. 

\ow there waa an old fellow, luuf.-h famed for 

discerning 
(A dnke, who had tak^n a liking for learning). 
And high in repute with hie feathery friendH, 
Waa cnll'd Dr. Drake ; for tliis doctor she sends. 

In a hole iif the dunghill, was Dr. Drake's shop, 
Wlicre he kept a few siinplea for turing the crop ; 
Small pebhloe, and two or throe diBenmt gravels, 
"With certain famed plimte he had found in liis 
travola. 

So taking a handful of suitable things, 
Aiid brushing hin topple and pluming his wings, 
And putting his feathers in apple-pie order. 
He went to prescribe for the lady's disorder. 

"Dear sir," eaid the duck, with it delicate quack. 
Just turning a Utile way round on her back. 



" I foe] so distemled with wiiul, and opjirest, 

So Rqucaniish and faint, such a li^ at iti,v cheat;] 

And, day after day, I assure you it in hard. 

To suffer with patience these pains iu my ^izxaid.^ 



" Give me leave," said the doctor, with medical b 

As her cold flabby paw in his tiiigeri) be t«ok ; 

" By the feel of your pulse, yimt complaint, rte 

been thinking, 
Must surely be owing to eating and driukiug ' 

" Oh ! no, sir, believe me," the lady rupliwi 
(Alann'd for her atomacli, as well as her pride), 
" I'm sure it (irises from nothing I eat, 
but I rather susjwct I got wet in my feet. 

" I've only been raking a bit in the gutter, 
WTiero cook lias hecn [wuring some cold mell'^ 

butlor. 
And a slice of green cabbage, and «ubik of c<dd 

meat, 
Just a Iriflt^ or two, that I thou^t I could cat' 

Tlie doi^tor was just to his businesti proceeding; 
By gentle emetics, a blister, and bleeding, 
^^''hen all on a sudden she roll'd on her side, 
Gave u terrible r|uack, und a struggle, and diadi 



ONE MOUTH MORE. 



Her remains were interrej in a neiglilMuring swamp 
By her friends, with a great deal of funeral pomp ; 
But, I've heard this inscription, her tombstone die 
^yed: 
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" Here, poor Mrs. Duck, the great glutton, is laid ;" 
And ttll the young <luekling8 are brought by their 

friunda 
There, to learn the disgrace in which gluttony ends, 
^-Jane and Ann TAVLoa 




ONE MOUTH MORE. 



It is hut one mouth more, father ; 

And He that ean Iwstow 
Wherewith to satisfy all neeils, 

\\'ill still provide, I know, 
Hnrk, how outside the wind doth roar ! 

See, how chill drives th» sleet ! 
Ho cune for shelter to our door. 

Of all doors in the street. 

"When Willy ran home from the school. 

He found him .''liivering there : 
His eye looked up in Willy's face. 

Out of the draggled hair, 
Aa if it said, " I liave no food. 

No sheltering roof have I ; 
If you'll not take me in to live, 

I must stay here to die." 




I know that you have sore to do 

To keep us clothed and fed ; 
How mother's bound to save and si>are. 

How all eat careful bread ; 
But God, tliat bleseed the widow's mit«, 

And filleil the widow's cruse. 
Will not let miss the Ixine or crust 

For which poor Doggy sues. 

I'D save bis pnrtimt out of mine. 

And so will Willy too ; 
He'll watch your bimdle while you dine,- 

We'll find him work to do ; 
And when he wags his tail at meat, 

Or barks with us at play. 
If there be one more mouth to eat, 

Tliire's one more grace to »ay. 

—Ton TiVLOft 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



A SUMMER MORNING. 



And Boon, observant of approaching dny, 
The meek-eyed Mom appearn, motJiur of dews. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled enst ; 
Till far o'er etlier spreads the widening glow. 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quickcn'd step 
Brown Night retires : young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny pr()H]>cct wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Bhie, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, anil, often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissemblcd joy ; 



And thick around th<^ woodland hymns ariae. 
Roused liy the cock, the soon-cla<l sliepheni leaves 
His mossj' cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from tlio crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the mom. 
But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the east ! Tlie lessening cloud. 
The kindling o/ure, and the mountain's brow. 
Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Hetoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all, 
Asliuit the dew-bright earth nnd colour'd air, 
He louks in Iwundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds tint shining day, that bumish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towere, and wandering 

streams. 
High-gleaming from afar. 

—Jaues Tbohson. 



RULE, BRITANNIA. 



When Britain first, at Ih-aven's couiniimd. 
Arose from out tlie azure main, 

This was the eliai'ter of the land, 
An<l guanlion angels sang tlie stniin : 

" Rule, Britannia ! Bvitainiia, rule the waves 
Britons never will Ik' s!a\es ! " 

The nations not so bli-ssVl as thee, 

MuHt in their tuin to tyrants fall ; 
■\\liilst thoH shalt flourish great and fi-ee— 

The dread and envy of them all. 
Still more m^estic shalt thou rise. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
An the loud blast that tears the skies, 

Serves but to root thy native oak. 



Tin- haughty tyrjints ne'er shall tame : 

jVII their attem]>ts to bend thee down 
Will but ai-ouw t!iy g>'neroiis flame. 

And woik fhi'Li' woe and tliy renown. 
To t!ii-<- l«-loiig« the rural ivign ; 

Thy eiti.'s shall with commerce shine ; 
All ihini' shall be the subject main. 

And e\ery ^hmv it circles thina 

The :\Iuses, still with Fivedom found. 
Shall to thy happy coast i^i^ir ; 

Blest Isle ! witli matcliless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

" Rule, Britannia ! Britannia, rule the waves !— 

Britons never will be slaves 1 " 

— Jakes Tbohbon. 




HARMOSAN. 



THE DEAD IN \AT:STJn.\STER ABBEY. 



Oft let me nnge the gloomy aUhi aluiio, 
Sad luxury, to vulgar luitiils unknowti ! 
Along the walls wliere siM-iikiiif! marliles slmw 
What worthies fgrm tin- liall<iw'<l moulil Im'Iihv ; 
Proud names, who once tlic ruins of fiiipire ln'kl 



I I.> ar.ns who 



triiimphcd, or in arts cxc'tled ; 
1 (vit)i Hcttni and )>ro<.Ugal of blood ; 
:, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
v'liiiiii jtiiimrtial laws were given; 
,-ho iaiiyhl and led the way to heana. 
— THoiufl TiCKLm 



>'(>* till.' third and fatal 
And tlu- M.>slrii.s' ticry \ 
llaniiOfiaii, the last .if'fnt 
Ca|itivi', uvfrlionie h\ m 



IIAKMOSAX. 

mflict for tlh- i'.'isi 



lirinniiJ^' forth tn liif. 



riu^n r^.-liii,,,,.,! that no).U: Siitri.p, " l.o, 1 jH^ii^h 

(iivc nif hut our drink of Miliar, and l.-l thru art 

In liis hand hi- liKik till' -.il.Jct, hnt awliil.' thi' dmnjiht fori'lHui-, 

Siriiiiii;,' d.mhlfnlly thu jwrposc uf tin.' viitm^i to fSjilore. 

"Ihit what frar'.st lliou ? "' cri.'d thp Calijih ; "dost thou di-ead a se.Tct blowl 
lA-ar it not ; our ^jallaiit Moshms no such Ir.-achfn.iis dfalin-s kiii.w, 
Tl.ou iii^iyst nn-'iu-h Ihy thirst siwin'ly ; for thou shalt not die, U'fore 
Thou hast dvniik lliat cup of water : this ri'prieve is thine— no nionv" 



l.tui.'k 111.' Satrap daslu-.l the tpdili't d<.wu I<. earth with rf.idy hiuid. 
And !lii' liipiid snuk,- -for i-vcr lost, iiniid the huniing muid ; 
■■Tli.>u liast s;i!d that mine my lif.> is, till the water of that fuj. 
! havr ilniined :— then bid thy scnnnts that sjiilled water gather uit." 

For a niunu'nt stooii tlie Caliph, as liy douhlfid passions stirred ; 
Th.-ii ex.lainied, " Forever suered must n.'nndn a Monarch's w< nl. 
ISriiij,' forth another cup, and straightway to the nohh' Persian give ; — 
Drink, I said before, aiid [leriah, — now, I bid thuo drink and liv 



-Arcubihhop Trench. 



'. A^fi^, 
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I aing the goodness of the Lord, 

That tiUed the wirtli with food : 

He form'd the creatures with His word, 

And then pronounced them good. 

Lord, how Thy woudors are dispky'd 
Where'er I turn mine eye — 

If I Burvey tlie ground I tread. 
Or gaze upon the aky ! 

There's not a plant or flower Iwilow, 
But makes Thy glories known ; 

And rloiidn arise wid tmnpcsta lilow, 
By onler from Thy throne. 



PRAISE FOR CREATION ABD 
PROVrUEJiCE. 

I siNQ th' almighty power of God, 

That made die innnataiiis rise. 
That spread the flowing seiia abroad, 

And built the lofty skies, 

I sing the wisdom that ordain'd 

The sun to rule the day : 
The moon shineti full at llis command. 

And all the stara obey. 

Creatures— as numerous iia they be— 
Are Hubjoet to Thy eare : 

TliPre's not a, ploce where we can flee, 
Uut (loil is present there. 

In Heaven He shines witli I)eani8 0f Ion 
With wrath in hell beneath ; 

Tis nn His earth I stand or move, 
And 'tis His air I hrenlhe, 

ili.'i hand is uiy perpetual guard. 
He keeps me with Hib eye : 

\Vliv should I then forget the Lord, 
\Vhi) is for ever nigh I 

—Isaac Wj 



THE KXVELLRNe? OF THE BIBLE. 




rilE EXCELLENCY OF THE BIBLE. 



(iniUT Giul, with woniler oiid wiLli t 

< >ii all Thy works I look : 
But etill Thy wisdcni, power, and graco 

Sliiiic brighter in Thy BooL 

Thi? Btars that in Uioir wureea roll 
Have much instruction given ; 

But Tliy ffunl Wonl informs my suul 
How I may climb U> Heaveo. 

The fields provide me food, and ahow 

The goodness of the Lord ; 
But fruits cif life and gloiy grow 

In Thy most holy Word. 



Hera aro my choicest tieaaiireii hid ; 

Hero my best comfort lies ; 
Hero my desires aro satisfied ; 

And hence my joys arise. 

Lonl, muke mo understand Thy law : 
Show wlmt my faults liave been ; 

And from Thy ( ios|xl K-t mo draw 
Pftidon for all my sin. 



Here would I learn how Christ has died 

To nave my soul frum hell : 
Not all the books ou eoTLli beaide 

Stith heavenly wondors teU. 

Then let nie love uiy Bihle more ; 

And Uiko u fresli deli^dit 
By day lu tt-ad these wonders o'er, 

And luutUtute by uii*1ii. 

^ Isaac Waitb. 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR TOUNO PEOPLE. 



AGAINST IDLEXESS AND MISCHIEF. 




low akilf uUy she builds her cell ! 

How Qout shu spreads the wax ' 

Atiil laljours hard to etore it well 

With thn Bwcet food she miikea. 



Ill \wt\i* of lul«,iir ..r uf skiU 

I would be bttey too ; 
For Sutan. fiuJs some miscliief si 

For idle bauds to do. 



Til books, or work, or bealtbful jilay 
Let my fimt years be past, 

That I luay give for evi-ry day 
Some good ncuouiit at last. 

— Isaac \Vatte. 



A MORNING SONG. 




,\ MORXISG SONG. 



Mt God, wlio makes 

His proper hour to 
And, to give light to all \>e\o\ 

Dcitli send him muud the «! 



When, from tlie duinibers of the cast. 
His luriming raco bt^^s. 

He never tires, nor stops to rest. 
But ivund the world he sliiiio^i. 



So, like the ma, would I fulfil 
TIk' busiiieM of the day ; 

BiiKin my work betimes, and stUl 
Miin'h on my heavenly way. 



Give me, Lord, Thy early grace, 

>'or let my soul compkiii 
That tlio young morning of my days 

Has all been spent iji vaiii ! 

—Is.vAC Waits. 





How fiiie liiL-i tlio (lay been ! how bright woa the si 
How lovely and joj^ul tlia course that hp run ; 
Thiiugli he ruse iii a mist when his race ho beguu. 

And there foUow'd some droppings of mi 
V thp fair traveller's come to the we« 
His rays are all gold, and his heuuties are best ; 
He paints the skies ^;ny as lie sinks to his rest, . 

And foretclla a hriylit rising again. 



Jnrt TOch M the Christian. His course he begins 
Like the sun in a niist, while he utoums for his sins, 
And melts into tears I then he breaks out anil shinei^, 
And travels his heavenly way : 



But when lie comes nearer to finish hie riw^ 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in fOte 
And ffivea a snro hope, at the end of his dan, 
< 'f T-i-ing UL brifthter array, 

—Isaac Wat« 





PRAISE FOR MBBOmS. 



»BBNe'ek 1 tnke iny walks abroml. 
How niniiy poor 1 aeu I 
hat shall I roniier to my God 
For all His gifts to me 7 

Not more than nthors I desetre, 
Yet ftod hntt givpti mo more : 

F*r I have food, wliilt; othi-i's Htiin'i 
Or beg from door to door. 



PRAISE FOR MERCItX 



Hr-w many children in the street 

Half naked I behold ! 
While I am clothed from hend to f<>e 
' And coverM from the tuM. 



Wliile some jwor wrctiJiM srarce can t 
Wiero ihny may lay their head, 

I Iiave a home when-iii to dwell, 
And rest iilwn my lied. 



Wldle others flarly learn lo swiar. 

Aitd riirsc, and lii<., and steal, 
l.iinl, I am taught Tlij name U> feni', 

And do Thy boly ^'-iU- 

Aw these Thy favours, day by day. 

To me idMJve the rest I 
Then let mo love Thee more than they, 
And try tii serve Tliee bpsl, 

—Isaac Watts. 




POEMS AND SONGS FOB TOUIfS fXOPLB. 




INNOCENT PL.\Y. 

Abroad in the meadows, to see the young lamba 
Kim sporting about by the side of their dams, 

With fleeces so clean and so white ; 
I Ir a nest «f young dovM in a large open cage, 
\Vlieii they play idl in love, without angor or 

How much may we leaxn from the sight I 



If we had been ducks, we might dabble in mud ; 
Or dogs, we might play till it ended in blood : 

So foul and so fierce are their satorca ; 
But Thomas and William, and such pretty names. 
Should be cleanly and harmless as doves, or as lambs. 

Those lovely, sweet, innocent creatures. 



Not a thing that we do, nor a woid that we My, 
Should injure another in jesting or play ; 

For he's still in earnest thot's hurt : 
How rude arc the boys that throw pebbles andminn 
There's none but a madman will fling about fitr, 

And tell you, " Tis all but in sport," 
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THE SLUOOABD. 





THE SLUGGARD. 

Tm the voic« of the Sluggard : I heanl him complain, 
" You have waked me too soon 1 I must slumber again ! " 
Ajs tlif (lix>r (in its tiingus, eo be on his bed 
Turns his aidiss, and lus shoulders, Eind his heavy head- 

" A little mon.- sleep, and n little more slumber I " 

Thus he wastes linlf hifl days and his hours without number; 

And when he gets up he sits folding his hands 

Or walks about sauntering, or triiling he slond^. 

I {uimVI by his ^rden, and saw the wild brier, 
TliL- thorn, and the thistle grow broader and hi^er; 
Th<- c'lolhes thai linng un hiui are turning to ngs ; 
And his money still wastes, till he starves or hv begs. 

I made him a visit, still hoping to find 
He hud took better cure for improving his mind : 
Ho told me hilt dreitma, talk'd of eating and drinking, 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never luves thijikiiig. 

Said I then t^ my heart, " Here's a lesson fur mt' ! 

That man's but u pietutv <*t wlial I might In- ; 

But thanks to my friends for their care in my breeding:, 

Who have taught me by times to love working and reading !" 




THE CHILD TO THE WAVES. 



Roll, bright frreen waves, across the bay, 

Sweep up like racers fleet, 
I love you. in your harmlesa play, 
The diamond sparkle of your spray, 

And then your swift retreat 



A pleasant sound it is to me, 
SVlien, on our rocky shore, 
1 liear you, children of the aea 
To your unchanging melody 
Soft breaking evermore. 



I love, when gentle breezes blow. 
To see you dance, and view 

The great white gulls a-sailing low. 

Wliile little boats rock to and fro^ 
The best of friends with you. 



Holl, bright green waves! but do not come 

With angry crusts, for then 
I think of mother, ^ick at home. 
And fear lest father from your foam 

Should ne'er comu hack again. 

-Jons !_!. Waitb. 



Bo-PHHP, bo-p«T), playeOi the sun, 

'Mong golJt'ii clomia that gi) fluatiiig by. 

And baby wukns uU ripu for fuii, 
Crowing aloud that uiuthcr is nigh. 
lio-pitip ! iKvpeeii, baby ! 

Birdii'8 lio-pfep out ni the Iiedgi-, 

Tiimi't Olid Bparrow, robin and wren ; 

Fl"W(.'rs )>u-pi'op u[K)n bunk and It'dgc, 

ilappy to Bi'L- thi) apring-tina' ogiuii. 

Uo-pvup ! bo-pec|i^ baby I 
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The violet, blue like baby's eyes, 
Bo-peeps up from her sly retreat, 

To sti^ a glaniMi at pleasant shies. 
And nod to her sister primrose sweet. 
Eo-peep ] bo-peep, baby I 

Millie bo-peeps from tlie curtain fold, 

Mad with deliglit is baby boy, 
And da>Iily is uiiDiiiif; across the wold 
To play bo-pecp with his prido and joy. 
Bo-peep ! bo-peep, baby ! 

— John 0. Wjtts. 



BE KIND TO ONE ASOTHER. 



Bb kind to one another : 

This is a world of care ; 
And there's enough of needful woe 

For every one to bettr: 
But if you uaen the burden 

That weiglts another down. 
That wuik of Cliristian ehnrity 

Wm lighten haU your own. 

Bo kind U> one another ; 

S«itt«^r the seeds of love 
Wiilu u'ur the Held of hearts, and rie 

Tho harvest wealth will pmve ; 



A wealth more truly precious 

Than aught beneath the sun. 
Which India's diamonds could not buy, 

And yet — how lightly won 1 

Be kind to one another ; 

Not to the good alone. 
E'en to the cold and selfish heart. 

Let deeds of love he shown. 
So shall ye be His children 

Who rains His gifta on all, 
And even upon the thankless ones 

Bids Uis bright sunbeams faU. 

— A. L. WnroDiiBB. 
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POEMS AND 80NGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 



THE STAE OF BETHLEHEM. 

When, marshalled on the nightly plain, Ae glittering host bestud the sky. 
One star alone, of all the train, can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 
Hark ! hark ! — to God the choras breaks, from every host, from every gem ; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks — it is the Star of Bethlehem ! 

Once on the raging ceas I rode ; the storm was loud — the night was dark — 
The ocean yawned — and rudely blowed the wind, that tossed my foundering bark. 
Deep horror then my vitals froze ; — death-struck I ceased the tide to stem, 
When, suddenly, a Star arose ! — it was the Star of Bethlehem ! 

It was my guide — my light — my all ! it bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm, and danger's thrall, it led me to the port of peace. 
Now, safely moored, my perils o'er, Fll sing, first in night's diadem, 
For ever, and for evermore, the Star — the Star of Bethlehem! 

— R EliRKB White. 



•♦♦• 



BARBAEA FEITCHIE. 



Up from the meadows rich with com. 
Clear in the cool September mom, 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand. 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
Round about them orchards sweep, — 
Apple and peach-tree fruited deep, — 
Fair as a g^en of the Lord, 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde ; 
On that pleasant mom of the early fall, 
AVhen Lee marched over the mountain-wall, 
Over the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 
Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
( )f noon looked down, and saw not one. — 
ITp rose old Barbara Fritchie then. 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 
Bravest of all in Frederick town. 
She took up the flag the men hauled down : 
In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

V\) the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 
Under his slouched hat, left and right, 
Ho glanced : the old flag met his sight. 



" Halt ! " — the dust-brown ranks stood fast 
" Fire ! " — out blazed the rifle-blast. 
It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 
Quick as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf 
She leaned far out on the window-sill. 
And shook it forth with a royal wilL 
" Shoot, if you must, tliis old grey head,- - 
But spare your country's flag ! " she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 
The nobler nature mthin him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word. 
** Who touches a hair of yon grey head, 
Dies like a dog ! March on ! " he said. 
All day long through Frederick Street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 
All day long that free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 
Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 
And, through the hill-gaps, sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good night 

Barbara Fritchie's work is o'er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more 
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Honour to her ! — and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's bier. 
Over Barbara Fritchie's grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union wave ! 



Peace, and order, and beauty, draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 
And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town I 

— J. G. Whixtier. 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORPL 



Not a drum, was heard — not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we liurried •: 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot. 
O'er the crave where our hero we Iniried. 



We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonlx'am's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

Xo useless coffin enclosed his breast ; 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound liim ; 
But he lay like a warrior Uiking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we Siiid, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow ' 



We thou^'ht, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
Ami smo(»the(l down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the st ranger would tread o'er his 
head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

Liglitly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
An(l o'er his cold aslies upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reek, if tliey let him sleep on 
In the gr.ive where a J^riton has laid him ! 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

"\Mien the l)ell tolled the hour for retiring ; 

And we lieard the disUmt and random gun 
That the foe was sulleidy firing. 

Slowly and Siidly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone, with his glory I 

— Charles Wolfb. 
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THE LOVER'S SACRIFICE. 



A QAT gallant once wooed a fair 
Of virtue, wealth, and graces rare, 
But vainly had preferred his claim — 
The maiden owned no answering flame : 
At length, by doubt and anguish torn. 
Suspense too painful to be borne, 
Low at her feet the lover kneeled. 
And in pathetic terms appealed : — 

'' Oh, have compassion, angel fair ! 
Pity my languishing despair ! 
Love, that no language can express. 
Implores you now for happiness ! 
Nothing on earth but you I prize. 



All else is trifling in my eyes ; 
And cheerfully would I resign 
The wealth of worlds to call you mine ! " 

The lady smilingly replied : — 
"If my consent to be your bride 
Will make you happy, then be blest ; 
But grant me first one small request — 
A sacrifice I must demand, 
And in return will give my hand." 
" A sacrifice ! oh, speak its name ! 
For you I'd forftiit wealth and fame ; 
Take my whole fortmie— ^veiy cent—* 
" No, no, it was not wealth I meant" 
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" MuRt I the realms of Neptune trace ? 
Speak but the word — where'er the place, 
For you, dear idol of my soul, 
I wpuld explore the frozen pole ! 
Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 
To be the world's iinj^erial Sire ? 
Express the wish, and liere I vow 
To place a diadem on tliat brow ; 
The crown of France to set upon it — 
Or else the very l)est French bonnet ! ' 

" Sir, these are trifles," she replied ; 
' But if you wish me for your bride, 
To link your destiny with mine. 
On one condition I am thine : 
Twill then become my phrasing duty 
To contemplate a husband's beauty. 



Permit me then — 'tis all I ask — 
Now to commence the pleasing task ; 
fTust let me, as becomes my place, 
Cut those huge whiskers from your face.' 

Like lightning from the ground he spmnji 
The while amazement loosed his toDgae : 
" Cut off my whiskers ! O, she jeers ; 
I'd sooner loose my nose, or ears. 
Madam, I'd not be so disgraced. 
So lost to fashion and to taste ; 
To win an empress for my wife ! 
What ! sacrifice the grace of life ! 
My whiskers ! whew ! " — ^he said no more 
But (quickly vanished through the door, 
And sought a less obdurate fair, 
To take the beau with all his hair ! 

— WOODWOBXH 



■♦♦- 



THE ROBIN. 



Art thou the bird whom man loves best. 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little Enghsh Robin — 
The bird that comes al)out our doors 

When autumn \\inds are sobbing ? 



Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland ? 
The bird who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call thee brother! 

— William WoBDewoBiE 
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DAFFODILS. 



I wander'd lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
AMien all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shini> 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched, in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company , 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

"VN^t wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flasli upon that inward eye 

A^Tiich is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordswoiob. 



CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY, 



WINTER. 



^Ikd in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and visible, for many a mile, 

The cottage- windows through the twilight blazed - 

I heeded not the summons : happy time 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me 

It was a time of rapture ! Clear and loud 

The village-clock toll'd six — I wheel'd about. 

Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 

That cares not for his home. — All shod with steel. 

We hiss'd along the polishM ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn, 

The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we tiew. 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icv crapj 

Tinkled like iron ; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not uimotieed while the stars 



Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange skj' of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
(rlanced sideways, leaving the tumultuous throng. 
To cut across the reflex of a star ; 
Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain : and oftentimes, 
WIk'U wc had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Como sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The r<q)id lint; of motion, then at once 
Have 1, reclining back ujMm my heels, 
Stopi>'d short ; yet still the soHtary cliffs 
WheelM by me — even as if the earth had roll'd 
With visible motion her diunial roimd ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watch'd 
Till all was tnimjuil as a summer sea, 

— AViLLiAM Wordsworth. 



CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY. 



Thb Minstrels play'd their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon, 

The encirchng laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 

That overpower'd their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze, 
Kor check the music of the strings ; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand ! 

•And who but hstened % — till was paid 
Respect to every inmate's claim : 

The greeting given, the music play'd. 
In honour of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call, 

And " merry Christmas " wish'd to all ! 

O brother ! I revere the choice 

That took thee from thy native lulls ; 

And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though public care full often tiUs 

(Heaven only witness of the toil) 

A barren and ungrateful soiL 



Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 
Hailst heartl this never-failing rite ; 

And seen on other faces shine 
A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic powers, 

In simple childhood, spread through ours ! 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds ; 

Whether the rich man's sumptuous gate 
Call forth the imelaborate sounds, 

Or they are offer'd at the door 

That guards the lowhest of the poor. 

How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-muflied winds, and all is dark, 

To hear — and sink again to sleep ! 
Or, at an earhcr call, to mark, 

By blazing fire, the still suspedse 

Of self-complacent innocence. 

The mutual nod, — the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o'er ; 

And some unbidden tears that rise 

For names once heard, and heard no more ; 

Tears brighten 'd by the serenade 

For infant in the cradle laid. 
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Ah ! not for emerald fields alone, 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea's zone, 

Glittering before the Thunderer's sight, 
Is to my heart of hearts endear'd 
The ground where we were bom and rear'd I 

Hail, ancient Manners ! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 

Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 

Hail, Usages of pristine mould. 

And ye that guard them. Mountains old ! 



Bear with me. Brother ! quench the thought 
That slights this passion, or condemns ; 

If thee fond Fancy ever brought 

From the proud margin of the Thames, 

And Lambeth's venerable towers. 

To humbler streams and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find, 
Short leisure even in busiest days ; 

Moments to cast a look behind, 
And profit by those kindly rays 

That througli the clouds do sometimes steal 

And all the far-oflf past reveal 



Hence, while the imperial City's din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win 
To agitations less severe. 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy. 

But fill the hollow vale with joy ! 

— WiLLiAii * Wordsworth. 



SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 



She wtts ft phantom of delight. 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament. 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like Twilight's too her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time, and the cheerful Dawn, 
A dancing shape, an image gay 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 



I saw her upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and freOi 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A coimtenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food : 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and emile& 



And now I see, with eyes serene. 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death. 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of angelic hght. 

— William Wordsworth. 
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THBEE YEARS SHE CREW IN SUN AND SHOWER. 



Tebeb years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 

( )n earth waa never sown ; 
ThiR t'hiiil I to myself will take, 
Shu ahall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Botb law and impulse, and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade aud bower. 
Shall fee! an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

" She shall be sporUve as the fawn. 
That wild with gloe across the lawn. 

Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall lie the liKatiiiug palm, 
And hers the nlence and the t»lm 

Of mute, insensate things. 

"The floating clouds tlieir statv shall lend 
To her — for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail t« see 



Even in the motions of the storm, 
I^irace that shall mould the maiden's fonn 
By silent sympathy. 

" The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her car 

In many a secret place ; 
Where ri\'uleta dunce their wayward round, 
And beauty bom of muimuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face. 

" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height ; 

Her viigin bosom sweU. 
Such thoughts to Lucy 1 wiU give, 
AVhile she aud I together live 

Here in tliis happy delL" 

Thus Nature spake — the work was done — 
How soon my Lucy's race was run I 

She died, and leift to nie 
This heath, this calm aud quiet scene, 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 

—William Wordswobih. 
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TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 



Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises : 

Long as there's a sun that set>i, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 

Long as there are violets. 
They will have a place in story : 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
Tis the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star ; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

I'm as great as they, I trow. 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower ! — I'll make a stir 
Like a great astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an elf, 
Bold, and lavish of thyself; 

Since we needs must first have met, 
I have seen thee, high and low, 

Thirty years or more, and yet 
Twas a face I did not know ; 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

'Ere a leaf is on a bush. 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call. 

Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the sun. 
When weVe little warmth, or none. 



Poets, vain men in their mood ! 
Travel with the multitude ; 

Never heed them ; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooers. 

But the thrifty cottager, 
AVTio stirs little out of doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home : 
Spring is coming — thou art come ! 

Comfort have thou of thy merit. 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 

Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 

On the moor, and in the wood. 
In the lane — there's not a place. 
Howsoever mean it be, 
But 'tis good enough for thee. 

Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours ! 

Buttercups that will be seen, 
AMiether we will see or no ; 

Others, too, of lofty mien ; 
They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble Celandine ! 

Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth ; 

Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joyous train ensuing. 

Singing at my heart's command, 
In the lanes my thoughts pursuing ; 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hymns in praise of what I love ! 

— WiLUAM Wordsworth 



■H- 



RUTH 



When Ruth was left half-desolate. 
Her father took another mate ; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods ; 



Had built a bower upon the green. 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father's roof, alone 

She seemed to live ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own delight : 
Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay, 
She passed her time ; and in this way 

Grew up to woman's height. 
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RUTH, 



There came a youth from Georgia's shore, 
A military casque he wore, 

With splendid featliers dressed ; 
He brought them from tlio Cherokees ; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze. 

And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung 
Ah ! no, he spake tlie English tongue, 

And bore a soldier's name ; 
And, when America was free 
From battle and from jcoj^ardy, 

He 'cross the ocean camr. 

With hues of genius on his cheek. 
In finest tones the youth could speak : 

— While he was yet a boy. 
The moon, the glory of the sun. 
And streams that murmur as thev run. 

Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely youth \ I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he ; •• 

And, when he chose to sport and play, 
Xo dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought ; 
And with him many tales he brought, 

Of pleasure and of fear ; 
Such tales as, told toMuy maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade. 

Were jKjrilous to hear. 



He spake of plants, divine and strange, 
That every hour their blossoms change, 

Ten thousand lovely hues ! 
AVith budding, fading, faded flowers, 
They stand the wonder of the bowers, 

From mom to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over-head I 

The cypress and her spire, 
—Of flowers that, with one scarlet gleam, 
Cover a liundred leagues, and seem 

To set tlie hills on fire. 

Tlie youth of green savannahs spake, 
And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 

And then he said, " How sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade, 
Still wandering Mith an easy mind 
To build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade ! 



" What days and what sweet years 1 Ah 
Our life were life indeed, with thee, 

So ] Missed in quiet bliss, 
And all the while," said he, " to know 
That we were in a world of woe. 

On such an earth as this ! " 



He told of girls, a happy rout I 

"WTio quit their fold with dance and shout. 

Their pleasant Indian town. 
To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Returning with a choral song 

When daylight is gone down. 



And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a father^s love ; 

. " For there," said he, " are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties. 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 



" Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me, 
^ly helpmate in the woods to be. 

Our shed at night to rear ; 
Or run, my own adopted bride, 
A sylvan huntress at my side, 

And drive the flying deer ! " 

— William Wordsworth. 
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INTIMATIONS OF UIMORTAIJTV FROSt RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 



TiiEBE was a lime wlien meailow, gmve, and stream, 
The earth, au<l I'very cumiuon sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream, 
ll is not now aa it has been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day. 
Till? things wliiiih I have seen I now can see uo more I 

Tiie rainbow comes and goea. 

And loivly is the rose, — 

The moon dotli with delight 
Luok round her when the heavens sre Uire ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But vet I know, where'er I go, 
That tliert; hatli passed awuy a glory from thu earth. 



Now, while the birds thus suig u joyous song, 
iVnd whiio the young laniltfi Ixrtind 
A& to the tabor's sound, 
To ue alone there canio a thought of grief ; 
A timely utt«mnce gave that thought nlief, 

And I again am strong. 
The cutjimcts blow their tmm{>etA from the 

steep,— 
Xu moffi sludl grief of mini! the seOMiu Tnmg ; 
I hear the echoes through the moontoina throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of alee]!. 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and wa 
Give themselves up to jollity. 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every boast keep holiday;— 
Thou child of joy, 
Sliuut round me, let me heiir thy shouts, thou liappy 
olii']ilienl br>y I 
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THE ' SHIP. 



Where lies the land to which yon ship must go ? 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day : • 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 
What boots the inquiry ? Neither friend nor foe 

She cares for ; let her travel where she may, 

She finds familiar names, a beaten wav 



Ever before Jier, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there 

Crossing the waters), doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old sea some reverential fear. 

Is "with me at thy farewell, joyous bark ! 

— WiLUAM Wordsworth. 
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A POET'S EPITAPH. 



Art thou a statesman, in the van 
Of public business trained and bred ? 

— First learn to love one living man ! 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead. 

A lawj'er art thou ? — draw not nigh ; 

Go, carry to some other place 
The hardness of thy coward eye. 

The febehood of thy sallow face. 

Art thou a man of purple cheer, 
A rosy man, right plump to see ? 

Approach ; yet, doctor, not too near ; 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Art thou a man of gallant pride, 
A soldier, and no man of chaff? 

Welcome ! — but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant's staH 

Physician art thou ? One all eyes ! 

Philosopher ? a fingering slave. 
One that would peep and botanize 

Upon his mother's grave ! 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
tuni aside, — and take, I pray. 

That he below may rest in peace. 
That abject thing, thy soul, away. 

— A moralist perchance appears ; 

Led, Heaven knows how, to this poor sod ; 
And he hath neither eyes nor ears ; 

Himself his world, and his own God ; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling. 
Nor form, nor feeling, great nor small ; 
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A reasoning, self-sufficing tning, 
An intellectual all in all ! 

ShiU close tlic door, press do^^^l the latch : 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 

Xor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is he with modest looks. 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart, 

— The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

But he is weak, both man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land : 

Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand. 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 

Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length, 

Or build thy house upon this grave. 

— William Wordsworth 



THE KITTEN AND FALLEN LEA VES. 




\ 



— But the EitteD, bow she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and daita 1 
Fint at one, and then it^ fellow, 
Just us light and just aa yi^Uoi* ; 
There are many now — now one — 
Now they stop and there are none : 
What InteuBeness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire I 

"With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Let« it go as fast, and then 
Has it iu her power again : 



THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES. 

Seb the Kitten on Uie wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves — one — two — and three — 
From the lofty elder tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 
From the motions thai are luaile. 
Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or Fairy hither tending. 
To this lower world descending. 
Each invisible and niule. 
In hi8 wavering parachute. 

Now she works with thr«e or four. 
Like an Indian conjuror ; 
Quick as he in feats of art, 
Far beyond in joy of heart- 
Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by, 
Clapping hands with about and stare. 
What would little Tabby caro 
For the plaudits of the uuwd 1 
Over happy to be proud, 
Over wealthy iu llio Lreoaure 
Of her own cxceeilinj,* plensuis I 

— WiixiAM Wordsworth. 
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^^r POEMS AND SONOS FOR 
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FKOPLE. ^ 


^H LUCY GBA^ 




1 


^^B Oft have I lieanl of Lucy Gray : 
^^H And when 1 crosspil the wild, 
^^^1 I chauced to sue, at break of day, 
^^H The eolitary child. 




Yuu yet may spy the farni at play, fl 
The hare upon tlie green ; ^| 

But the flwee.t faee of Lucy Gray ^| 
WUl never more be seeiu ■ 


^^^1 ^o mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
^^H She dwelt on a wide moor, 
^^^H —The Bweeto^t thing that ever grew 
^^H Beside a human door I 




" Ti>-n 
Vol 

And t 
Yoi 


gilt will bo a stormy night — ^| 
to the town must go ; ^| 
ke a lantern, Cliild, to light H 
r mother through the snow." H 


^^^^ " That, father I will I gladly do : n 
^^^H ■ Tis scarcely afternoon — 1 
^^^H The m ins t^r-c lock has just struck two, |' 
^^^1 And yonder is the nionii ! ,'| 






J 


^^H At this the fatlier raided his hook, , J 
^^^^1 And flnapped a fogot-band ; "M 
^^H He phed his work ;— aiiil Tak'V look ^ 
^^H ' The lantern in her hand. ^"m 
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They wept — and, turning homewnrtl, cried, 
" In heaven wi' all shall meet ! " 

When in the enow the mother spied 
The print of LuL-y'a feet 

Hiklf brfutlileas from the steep bill's cd 
They trucketl iho fijotmarks small ; 

And thrutigh tlie broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by tbo long ^tone wall ; 

And then an open lielil tlicy 
The marks were still the same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost 
AJid to the bridge they came. 



POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 



Eetikk ; — The world shut out ; thy thoughts call 

Imasination'a airy wing repress ; — 
Lock up thy senses ; — let no passions stir ; — 
Wake all to Reason — let her reign alone ; 
I Then, in thy souVe deep silence, and the deptji 
I Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire : 

What am 1 5 and from whence 1 I nothing know 
But that I am ; and, since I ajn, conclude 
Something eternal : had there a'er been nought, 
No\ight still had been : Eternal there must b&— 
But what eternal ! Why not human race, 
Aoi Adam's ancestors without an end 1 — 
That's haid to be conceived ; since ev'ry link 
Of that long chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can evf ry part depend, and not the whole ) 
Yet gmnt it true ; new difficulties rise ; 
I'm still quite out at sea; nor see the shore- 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs I — Eternal too 1 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orhs 
Would want some other Father — -much design 
Is seen in all theii motions, all their makes. 



Design implies intelligence and art, 
Tliat can't be from themselves — or man ; that art 1 
Man scarce can comprehend could man bestow I 
And nothing gre-ater yet alloVd than man . — 
Who motion, foreigs to the smallest grain, 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weightt 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various fonns, and gave it wings to fly 1 
Has matter innate motion? Then each atom 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form a utuverse of dust. 
Has matter none ) Then whence these glorious forn 
And boundless flights, from sbapdeas and reposedt 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Judgement, and genius t Is it deeply leam'd 
In mathematics! Has it framed such bvrs. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immort^ I— 
If art to form, and counsel to conduct. 
And that witli greater far than human skill, 
Koside not in each block ; — a Godhead reigns :— J 
And, if a God there i^ that God haw greiit I 

— YoDa& ,1 
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POEMS AND SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



WE ARE SEVEN. 



A SIMPLE child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
Aiid feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was tliick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ?" 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

"And where are they? I pray you tell." 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard he, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the churchyard cottage,. I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may he ?" 

Then did the little maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 



" You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 

.- 

" Thoir graves are green, they may be seen," 

Tlie little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother^s doc 

And they are side by side. 

** My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

" And often after sunset, ^ir, * 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was little Jane j 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain : 

And then she went away. 

'* So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we played^ 

My ])rother John and I. 

" And when the ground was white with snof 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

* 

" How many are you, then," said I, 

"If they two are in Heaven 1" 
The little maiden did reply, 

" master ! we are seven." 



" But they are dead : those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in Heaven ! " 
Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little maid woidd have her will. 

And said, "Nay, we ai-e seven !" 

— William Wordsworth. 
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PR0CRA8TTNA TION. 



KEVER FORGET TO PRAY. 



Never, my child, forget to pray, 
Whatever the business of the dav : 
If happy dreams have blessxl thy sleep, 
If startling fears have made thee weep. 
With holy thoughts begin the day, 
And ne'er, my child, forget to pray. 



Pray Him by whom the birds are fed. 
To gi\o. to thee thy daily bread : 
If wealth His bounty should bestow, 
Praise Him from whom all blessings flow : 
If He who gave should take away, 
ne'er, my child, forget to pray. 



The time will come when thou wilt miss 

A father's and a mother's kiss ; 

And then, my child, ])e reliance you'll see 

Some who in prayer ne'er bend the knee : 

From such examples turn away. 

And ne'er, my child, forget to pray. 

— Mrs. Wright. 



-•♦■ 



PROCRASTINATION. 



Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 

K^xt day the fatal precedent vnM plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals till all arc fled. 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so fre<iuent, would not this be strange ? 

That 'tis 80 frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 

The palm, " That all men are about to live,'* — 

For ever on the brink of being Iwm. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 

They one day shall not drivel : and their pride 

On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least, their own ; their futiure selves applaud. 

How excellent that life — they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails, 

That lodged in fate's to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but puqx)se, they postpone. 

'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ! 

And scarce in human wisdom, to do more. 

AH promise is poor dilatory man, 



And that through every stage : when young, indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay. 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then, dies the same. 

And why 1 Because he thinks himself immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 

dread. 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close, where, past tl^e shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing, no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; — 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death, 
E'en with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we love, — we drop it in their grave. 

— Young. 
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